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A few passengers sabalial: two or three Egyptian fellaheen, a Bedouin Sheikh and a British officer 


The Creed of ies aa 


By Captain N. R. Raine 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


ICK TRAVERS leaned over the rail of the river 
steamer Sirdar as it pushed easily up the yellow 
flood, and watched, with keen interest, the varie- 
gated life of the Nile banks. Approaching the 

village of Korosko, the steamer swung in toward the east side 
and with a jangling of engine-room signals glided to rest. 
A few passengers embarked; two or three Egyptian fellaheen, 
a Bedouin sheikh in a voluminous, strawberry-colored bur- 
noose, with his native attendants, and a British officer. The 
latter turned to give directions to his kit-laden soldier servant, 
then, happening to glance upward, his eyes met Dick’s 
gazing down at him. His strong, sun-beaten face broke into 
a spontaneous grin, and he ducked his head and passed over 
the gangway. It was just a good-humored incident, yet 
Dick was conscious of instantaneous attraction, and a feeling 
that behind the smile the soldier had managed to thoroughly 
appraise him. 

The Sirdar swung up-stream once more, and Dick lost him- 
self in the life of Egypt, as seen from the deck. The vivid 
green of cultivated vegetation, in never-ending struggle with- 
the encroaching desert, and irrigated by sakiyeh, or water- 
wheels worked by patient oxen, the brick-colored, half naked 
peasants toiling in the fields, and an occasional camel caravan 
strung out like beads across the desert beyond, exercised for 
him a strange, unaccountable fascination. A spot of darker 
brown where the desert ran to the river’s edge engaged his 
interest, and-he leaned forward to scrutinize it more closely, 
unaware that he,. himself, had been the object of even keener 
observation for some minutes. His attention centered in the 
peculiar object upon the sand, Dick spoke his puzzlement 
half aloud. 

“Tt’s a dead camel,” said a deep humorous voice behind 
him. 

Dick whirled about to look into the smiling eyes of the 
soldier. 

“Me name is Farrell; Terence Farrell, formerly of the 
Leinster Regiment,” the stranger went on with an engaging 
frankness that robbed his intrusion of discourtesy,. “but at 
present on detached duty with the Kordofan Camel Corps. 
Ye seem to be alone, lad, and I’d be glad of company, if ye 
don’t object.” 

a that first strong attraction to the Irishman drew 
ick. 
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“I'd be delighted, sir,” he responded instantly. 
is Dick Travers—from Helena, Montana.” 

‘An American?” Captain Farrell said, in surprise. ‘‘ You’re 
young, to be travelling up into this country alone.” 

Dick’s eyes clouded for a moment with anxious thoughts, 
but he dismissed them, and a few minutes later the two, 
side by side in deck chairs, were chatting like old friends. 

“Have ye had military training, lad?” the soldier asked 
presently. ‘“‘There’s something about the set o’ ye——” 

“T went to Calvert Military College, sir. My people were 
Army men on both sides.” 

“Thought I recognized the breed,” Farrell murmured then 
aloud: 

“Are you going to be long in the Sudan?” 

“‘T don’t know, exactly. You see, Dad died two years ‘ago. 
There was no one else; just—just he and I. Dad left me his 
property, except for a bequest to a cousin—the only living 
person I care a rap about. His people died when he was 
small, and he was brought up with us. He was twelve years 
older than me, and more like an older brother than a cousin. 
“He was named trustee. We expected him home on leave, 
before long, but Dad went off too suddenly. I wrote my 
cousin, but eighteen months passed, and no reply came. I 
am going to West Point in the fall, and I thought in the 
meantime I’d come out here and see what was wrong with 
Claude. I’ve been worried.” 

“He’s in the Sudan, then? 
Political Officer?” 

“He is a soldier, sir; an officer in the Anglo-Egyptian Army. 
You see, when war broke out in 1914 he was going to Calvert. 
I was just a kid, at the time, of course, but I’ll never forget 
the night he told Dad he was off to join the Canadians. 
Dad advised him to wait—that the United States would be 


“My name 


What is he—engineer?— 


into it too, before it ended. But Claude wouldn’t wait.” 


The Travers and Elliotts never were any great shakes for 
standing around, when there was fighting on,” Dick ended, 
with quiet pride. 

The soldier’s rugged face became a weather-beaten mask. 

“Did you say his name was Elliott? Claude Elliott?” 

“Yes,” Dick replied, surprised at the tone of the question. 
“ Why——? ” “ 

“Nothing. What then?” 

“Why, he joined the Canad’ ns, got a commission, and 


went overseas. He did well with them; Distinguished Service 
Order, Military Cross—I see you have one, also, sir—wounded 
four times, and mentioned in despatches. Then he trans- 
ferred to the English Army and saw service with Lawrence 
in Palestine and Arabia. He sent me letters—I can’t tell 
you how I envied him. Then, after the war he carried on 
with the Army of the Sudan. We last heard from him nearly 
two years ago. He wrote from Khartoum, saying that he 
had been detailed to command of a fort in the Nubian Desert, 
with native troops, giving protection to caravans coming up 
from the Congo and Uganda. He expected to have more 
action, but I’ve had no further word. I wrote to Khartoum, 
but got no reply from Headquarters there. So here I am, 
and I’d love this trip if I could be sure Claude was all right. 
Have you ever heard——?” 


APTAIN FARRELL’S fighting chin was set. 

“Heard of him?” he answered quietly. ‘Yes, I’ve 
heard of him; and if there’s a man on earth I’d go through 
hell and hot water for, it’s that same Claude Elliott, Captain 
in the Kordofan Camel Corps, same as meself, and the truest, 
whitest pal a man ever had. Give me your hand, lad, for 
we’re both on the same game.” 

“On the same——?” 

“Yes! I’m on me way to join him in his desert post at 
Tel-el-Rahib, to replace an officer killed in a Bedouin raid 
two months ago. There’s a nasty situation down there, and 
Elliott, I’ve heard, is up to his neck in a bog o’ trouble. As 
you’re his cousin and you look like a dependable sort, I’ll tell 
ye about it, and trust to your discretion.” 

“T’d be glad to hear anything you care to tell me,” Dick 
replied. 

“All right, then. Elliott and I were in the same Regiment 
together in Palestine, but after the war, when he wint to the 
Camel Corps we lost touch with each other. He came south, 
and I was attached to Headquarters in Cairo as Intelligence 
Officer, because I knew Arabic, and desert ways. Then, after he 
got command 0’ Tel-el-Rahib, nasty little rumors commenced 
to float about. A number of caravans passing through his 
territory were raided and the Arabs killed, and friendly 
tribes were attacked, with camel, stealing, abduction of 
women, and murder, by a Bedouin sheikh, the Emir Abdul 
Husuf, a terrible desert outlaw from the Bardei country, up 
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in the French Sahara. Knowing Elliott’s reputation, every- 
body figured he’d soon scupper the Emir. Instead o’ that, 
however, the raiding went on uninterrupted, and with seem- 
ingly no interference whatever. Abdul Husuf became bolder 
with success, of course. 

“The climax came, we thought, when he attacked a power- 
ful caravan under escort from Shekka and butchered every 
mother’s son of them. Elliott sent out a punative detachment 
under Moffatt, the officer who’s place I am going to fill. 
Somehow, word got to the Emir. They found Moffatt, poor 
devil, a week later, and buried what was left of him. There 
wereno survivors. Since then, I’ve heard, Abdul Husuf’s men 
have ridden up to the very walls of Tel-el-Rahib at night and 
squibbed off at Elliott’s sentries, and he’s grown bolder every 
day. And while Elliott has managed to knock off a few of 
the Bedouins, in the main, he’s done nothing. 

The Irishman sucked at his empty pipe for a few moments 
in silence. Then he went on. 

“Three weeks ago I met Elliott’s commanding officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wheatley, in Cairo, on his way back to 
Denbara, which is the Regimental Headquarters of the 
Kordofan Camel Corps, and after a bit of palaver I got his per- 
mission to apply for transfer to his unit, and replace Moffatt. 
I knew that, whatever the cause of the trouble, it was not 
lack of courage in Elliott. By the way, for reasons which 
yell have to take on trust for the prisent, don’t advertise 
your destination to annyone. Just travel along with me and 
say nothing, and I'll see that we get there.” 


T= glaring day melted into dusk, star-sprinkled and cool, 
and shadows deepened to purple in the twisting streets 
and sandy square of Tel-el-Rahib, a tiny military outpost 
in the midst of the Nubian Desert. Oil dips flickered in amber 
and rose from behind the grilles and gaily-painted shutters 
of narrow windows, prayer flags stirred about the silent 
mosque, and the high-pitched call to evening prayer had long 
since quavered to silence. 

On the flat roof of the Officers’ Mess, in a long rattan chair, 
lay the commander of the Sudanese garrison, Captain Claude 
Elliott, D.S.O., M.C., the lean, powerfully built American 
soldicr of fortune, with a thin black moustache over deter- 
mined lips, and his skin the color and texture of sun-exposed 
leather. In a holster on his chair back was a heavy service 
revolver. 

A native servant brought a cooling drink, and placing it on 
a convenient table, noiselessly withdrew. Elliott sat up- 
right, glass in hand. He stayed so, motionless for a minute, 
his keen, tired eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the faintly lumin- 
ous patch where sky and desert met. Lines of worry grooved 
him from eyes to corner of clipped moustache, and the broad 
square shoulders drooped. 

He sat back in his chair but was jerked upright again by the 
sharp challenge of a sentry at the corner of the wall. Hang 
it, his nerves were on edge to-night! 

No one was allowed into the post from the desert after 
nightfall, so he jumped to his feet in anger as he heard, after 
a brief minute of question and answer, the sentry give in- 
structions for the opening of the barrier gate. He looked 
down over the low stone coping as six camel-mounted figures 
materialized from the gloom, the animals’ feet padding on the 
hard sand. 

“Who is that?” he demanded, leaning forward. 

Two of the figures detached themselves from their escort, 
and rode up to the wall beneath, and a devil-may-care Irish 
brogue floated up to greet him. 

“ Mesakum bil-kheir! Good evenin’! Have ye anny re- 
freshment for man and baste in this nasty spot?” 

Incredulity and joy fought for dominance in Elliott’s heart. 

“Terencel You old sinner! Where the deuce did you— 
Here! Ali Ahmed!” 

There followed a string of incisive commands, and grooms 
and servants rushed down to take care of the camels cnd lead 
the newcomers to the roof of the Mess. Elliott’s delight at 
the coming of his old comrade was something not to be de- 
scribed, but his astonishment and pleasure passed all bounds 
at sight of his companion. 

“Tt really is you, Dick?” he asked, one powerful arm about 
his cousin’s shoulder tightening in a bone-cracking bear’s 
hug. “And where did you pick up this graceless Irish 
scamp?” 

“Don’t be after callin’ me names, ye spalpeen,” Farrell 
responded with his broad grin. “I’ve got me dignity to up- 
hold in front of your cousin, remember.” 

When they were seated Elliott ordered cold drinks. 

“Down, these, while I’m having your baths prepared,” he 
said. ‘‘You’re just in time for dinner. Never mind talking. 
We'll have plenty of time for that afterward.” 

They were joined at dinner by the two native subalterns of 
the garrison; Badul Halim, a well-set-up young Egyptian, 
with white even teeth, and perpetual merriment on his 
tongue, and Abd-el-Rahman Osman, an older man, tall, 
dark-faced, with the sombre eyes of the desert dreamer and 
an infrequent smile—a soldierly figure, Dick thought, with a 
row of campaign ribbons on his white Mess tunic, and the 
grave reserve of his manner. Both Egyptians were educated 
cosmopolitans, and talked with the ease of men sure of them- 
selves and with pride in their profession. 

Lightened by Farrell’s good nature and dry Irish wit which 


brought him into frequent tilts with the irrepressible Badul 
Ilalim, the meal was the most pleasant that the lonely Mess 
had experienced in many months. 

Later they sat on the roof, smoking and chatting in the 
warm silence of the night, while, below the wall, a wandering 
beggar minstrel sang in a single haunting octave of the long- 
dead glories of the ancient Dervish Empire. 

Presently, Badul Halim, who was on duty, left to make the 
round of his sentries. Rahman Osman excused himself, and 
the three friends were alone. The moon came up and painted 
the night with splendor. Before them stretched the desert, 
still, mysterious, infinite, containing only a few scattered 
oases. 

A tiny clock in the Mess chimed ten, then eleven, and the 
ragged minstrel crawled to rest beneath the stalls of the 
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deserted market place. The trio of friends sat, utterly content, 
without movement, each filled with that inarticulate peace 
which comes to those who meet, after long absence, men of 
their own blood, and comrades tried in the fires of war. With 
the coming of such stout allies Elliott was uplifted. He had 
been too long in the desert; its fatalism was creeping in to his 
veins; and the racking worry of his situation was beginning 
to wear down even his iron will. His two native officers he 
liked and trusted, so far as a white man ever can bring him- 
self to trust those of an alien stock—but always there was a 
mental reservation. They were not of his race; they were of 
the East, and swayed by the intricate motives of all Children 
of the Sun, and the American had found it impossible to con- 
fide in them. With Dick and Farrell at his side, however, re- 
turning confidence brought a flood of grateful emotion, none 
the less strong for being sternly repressed. He turned to 
find the Irishman’s eyes upon him, the devils of mischief in 
them, and a humorous quirk on his lips. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” grinned Farrell. 

“Eh? . . . Oh, I—I was just thinking how glad I was that 
you’d come, you graceless Mick—and had the good luck to 
meet Dick on the way here. How did you find the journey?” 


“We managed to make it interestin’. I’ve been t’aching 
Dick Arabic. He’s a wizard at it already. Eh, Dick, me 
boy? ” 

“Tt isn’t hard to pick up,” Dick smiled. “I think languages 
come easily to me, anyway. I specialized in them at school. 
But I’ve a long way to go, yet.” 

““You’ve made a good start. When we left the steamer at 
Wadi Halfa ye didn’t know a wurrd of it; and now, after 
pluggin’ away, day and night as we rode over the desert, ye 
can exchange greetin’s and back-handed compliments with 
the best o’ them.” 


AFTER a moment’s silence, Dick diffidently addressed 
Elliott on a subject that had engrossed his mind ever 
since their arrival at Tel-el-Rahib. 

“Captain Farrell told me, Claude,” he began hesitantly, 
“that—that there might be some scrapping down here. I’m 
a civilian, of course, but—well, isn’t there . . . couldn’t 
I—?” 

Elliott and Farrell exchanged swift glances. Then Elliott 
answered him gravely. 

“Yes, it could be managed, I think. Let’s see. . . . Field 


’ Service Regulations, Chapter twenty-three, of volume one, 


says; ‘Except in warfare against uncivilized enemies, arms 
will not be issued to civilians’-—but—” he concluded grimly, 
“in the present situation, ‘uncivilized enemies’ 
fits the case very neatly. Hello—there’s one 
o'clock striking. Time to turn in. Come 
along to my room, Dick, and I’ll fit you out 
with 4 service pistol and ammunition. I hope 
you won’t need ’em, but——” 

Wrapped in the stillness of the desert, Tel- 
el-Rahib slept undisturbed, except for the 
periodic challenge and relief of the Sudanese 
sentries posted below the walls. The stars 
increased in brilliance. A cool wind sprang 
out of the sandy waste, and the guard, secure 
in the passing of the night, relaxed something 
of its vigilance. Presently a lean cockerel in 
the deep shadow of the mosque saluted the 
coming dawn. 

A dark-skinned corporal of the guard came 
to the main gate and stood awhile, chatting idly with the 
sentry in low tones. Both failed to see a spot of deeper 
blackness that drifted swiftly over the desert face and was 
swallowed in the rise of asand dune. Another followed, and 
another, until more than a score had passed. 

A needle of flame stabbed through the night and the corporal 
sank against the wall, agonized hands clutching at his throat. 
Immediately heavy firing opened up from:hidden points all 
about the village. The sentry, in quick panic, darted toward 
the shelter of the gate and was brought down by a bullet in 
the back. Shadowy, camel-mounted figures arose like colossi 
before the confused garrison, steel-tipped Bedouin lances 
drove home, and the marauders, their djebbas fluttering like 
the plumage of carrion birds, melted into the gloom to make 
swift onslaught at another point. 

Lights blinked in the village and along the walls, and the 
frightened natives scurried about in confusion under the 
dom palms of the square. The garrison mustered at the 
camel lines, where Badul Halim rapidly told off detachments 
to defensive points. All around the post rifle flashes marked 
the positions of the raiders, but they changed with bewildering 
speed. 

Dick, in pajamas, jerked out of deep slumber by the sudden 
uproar, fought back his excitement. His brain was cool, 
ready for instant action. Armed with his pistol he ran out 
to the landing. Elliott and Farrell were at the foot of the 
narrow stairs with Abd-el-Rahman Osman, who had come 
from his room booted and dressed. 

“Tt’s that confounded Emir again!” Elliott snapped. 
“Rahman Osman, take thirty men, divide into two parties 
and circle the walls! Terence, you look after the Lewis guns 
on top of the magazine!” He looked up as Dick ran down the 
stairs. “Good,” he grunted, noting his Gousin’s calm, deter- 
mined mien. “‘Get your boots on, Dick, and report to Captain 
Farrell.” 

Dick swallowed his quick disappointment at not being 
allowed to accompany Rahman Osman in his encounter with 
the Bedouins out on the desert, and raced back for his 
boots. 

They scattered to their posts, Elliott shouting a warning 
to Rahman Osman not to pursue the tribesmen too far into 
the desert, before their strength was known. The fire, heavily 
returned by the sturdy little Sudanese troopers, swelled into 
greater violence, then suddenly died away. No use. The 
raiders had gone. 

A half-hour later, with the pink of dawn tinting the sky, 
the officers stood in the courtyard, surveying the limp, bloody 
figures of their dead. 

“This crowns it,” Elliott was saying savagely. “Six killed 
and eleven wounded. If I don’t get permission to go after 
the swine now, I’ll throw up my commission!” His eyes were 
pin-points of danger, his stern face that of a true fighting 
man balked by his prey. “Find any enemy dead, Rahman 
Osman?” he asked. 

“Three, sir. They carried the others off with them. Shall 
I detail an escort to take the wounded to Denbara?” 
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“Yes. You had better go with it. But wait until I write a 
report, and you can deliver it to Colonel Wheatley. I am 
going to demand permission to punish the Emir, and I want 
you to get the reply back here within three days. There’s 
nothing more we can do, in the meantime. Terence and 
Dick, come over to the Mess. I want to talk to you.” 

The others dismissed went about their duties. Farrell and 
Dick, noting the set expression in Elliott’s eyes, forbore to 
question him until they were seated again on the Mess roof. 
Then they waited. He began abruptly. 

“You’ve heard things about conditions down here, Terence, 
and I hope you’ve told Dick. All right!””—as Farrell nodded. 
“You’ve seen a sample. I am going to tell you both in 
strict confidence why I have allowed that Bedouin bandit to 
slap me in the face so many times, and made no adequate 
reply. The reason is—our commanding officer, Colonel 
Wheatley!” . 

He looked keenly at Farrell as he spoke, but the Irishman’s 
face was expressionless. He continued: 

“The Colonel knew we were pals in Arabia, Terence. Why 
did he let you join me down here? And why did he allow 
Dick to come?” 

“T’ll answer the last, first. When we reached Denbara from 
Khartoum, Dick and our escort remained outside the town. 
The Colonel doesn’t know he is here. Headquarters doesn’t 
like visitors to unsettled country. As for meself . . . suppose 
you tell us just what’s been going on. I couldn’t help but 
notice, when I met the Colonel up in Cairo and applied to 
come here, that something was out of gear in his relations 
with you. What’s behind it?” 

“The origin goes back some time. Remember during the 
war when our brigade came into action against the Turks 
before Jerusalem? Well, Wheatley was then second in com- 
mand of a regiment in the same brigade. We were supporting 
his crowd. When we pushed forward in response to signals 
in the middle of the morning, I found Wheatley taking cover, 
alone, in a nullah—a dried-out river-bed. I thought at first 
that he was wounded. He wasn’t. He was hiding, and in an 
awful funk. He’s never forgotten that I caught him—nor 
forgiven the fact that I forced him out of it, and by threaten- 
ing to report him, made him rejoin his unit.” 

“That'll be the day you were hit, yourself. You were not 
far from me.” 

“That’s right. Well, after the war I was de- 
tailed to the forces garrisoning the Sudan, and 
some time ago applied for transfer to the Kordofan 
Camel Corps, not knowing, at the time, that 
Wheatley had been given command. I thought, 
of course, that he’d refuse to have me, but no 
such luck! Instead, I was detailed to this for- 
saken little hole. I’ve been here for eighteen 
months now, and things have been growing 
steadily worse. 

“This Emir, Abdul Husuf, started trouble at 
once. I went after him, and what I handed him 
gave him such a belly-ache that he didn’t show 
up again for a month. Then, to my amazement, 
in reply to my report of the affair, Wheatley came 
out here, and reprimanded me for going 
after the beggar. Said General Headquar- 
ters has information that the Emir intends an: 
to set himself up as a second Mahdi, and al 
drive our army out of the Sudan. They 
want to give him time to get his rebellion 
well organized, then jump in with a large 
force, and smash him for keeps. But 
there are two things against this talk of @ 
Abdul Husuf engineering a revolt of the _ 
desert people. First, his activities are 
localized pretty well to this vicinity now, 
and second, he is attacking and plundering 
the very tribes he would propitiate, if he wanted to stir ’°em 
up against us.” 

“It looks, then, as if Colonel Wheatley is shielding the Emir 
for motives of his own?” 

“Yes. The second time I retaliated—after he had cut up 
that big caravan from Shekka—he massacred Moffatt and 
his detachment, and Wheatley was furious; as good as accused 
me, direct, of being responsible for Moffatt’s death. Again 
he ordered me to leave the Emir alone. But why? Is he 
risking setting the whole of the southern Sudan aflame simply 
to pay out his personal spite on me?” 

“Possibly. There’s a bigger game behind it, somewhere.” 

“Well, whatever the reason, he’s quite successfully ruining 
my career as a soldier. Abdul Husuf has redoubled his dirty 
work, and the local tribes have lost faith in the garrison and are 
amalgamating. First thing you know there’ll be a bloody little 
civil war on that will take months to suppress, and I’ll be court- 
martialed for falling down on my job. Wheatley will see to 
that. Some ugly version of the Moffatt affair has already got 
to Headquarters, and I can’t set myself right without impli- 
cating the honor of the Regiment, through its commanding 
officer. Nice fix, isn’t it?” 

“What do ye intend to do, then?” Farrell asked. “Any 
scheme for gettin’ out of the mess?” 

“Yes. This thing this morning clinched it. I’m going to 
split the situation wide open. I intend to ask Wheatley’s 
permission to go after the Emir in proper fashion at once. 


If he refuses I intend to disregard orders and attack Abdul 
Husuf with every means I can command. It may cost me 
my commission, but I’d rather lose it fighting, and know I’ve 
done my duty as a soldier, than be framed, and kicked out of 
the Army with the stigma of cowardice on my name.” 

“Good egg!” the Irish soldier commented. “I’m with 
ye, begorra, no matter what results!” 

“‘There’s just one more point, before I leave to get my 
report off; why did he allow you to come down here?” 

Farrell grinned his widest. 

‘To tell ye no lies, I played Judas on ye. After I’d blar- 
neyed the dear Colonel in Denbara for a half-hour or so the 
other day, he was not only willin’ but anxious for me to come 
down here. He hinted that you were not doing too well at 
your job, and in the kindness of his heart intimated that I 
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Armed with his pistol, he 
ran out to the landing 


could keep him informed on things 
here—all with a view to your wel- 
fare, av coorse, the blayguard.” 
“To set watch on me?” 
“Practically that. An’ I eagerly 
consinted—divil take him! Now 
aren’t I the dear, true friend to ye?” 
Elliott’s smile was answer enough. 


| i DID not take Dick long to settle down to the routine 
garrison life of Tel-er-Rahib. He was soon on terms of 
intimacy with Badul Halim, the care-free, volatile young 
Egyptian subaltern, and together they took long rides into 
the desert, with a small escort, hoping against hope, in the 
irresponsible fashion of youth, that a detachment of the hostile 
tribesmen would venture to attack them. Dick’s military 
training stood him in good stead, however, and the Egyptian’s 
professional sense would not allow him to take needless risks. 
They were of more use to Elliott alive than dead. It was not 
long before Dick realized that to the young soldier. his cousin 
stood as the epitome of manliness and courage, and this, more 
than any other factor, perhaps, drew the two young men 
together. 

“T’d give my right arm to nail this Emir bloke for old 
Elliott,” Badul Halim would cry, and his sparkling eyes roved 
over the desert’s dusty rim. He had mad, hare-brained schemes 
for capturing the outlaw, and he and Dick took pleasure in 
subjecting them to the acid test of military logic, little thinking 
of the dramatic developments that fate had in store, and the 
grim test to which their recklesshess would be put. But these 
were happy, heedless days, and they enjoyed them to the full, 
while awaiting (with ill-concealed impatience) the return of 
Rahman Osman and his escort from Denbara. 
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They arrived, on the evening of the third day, dust, and 
travel-worn. Rahman Osman delivered to Captain Elliott 
a heavy envelope, and a separate personal note from the 


commanding officer. Alone in the garrison orderly room, 
Elliott slit ‘the envelope of the note and read: 


R. H. Q., Denbara, Sudan, 
12th July, 192—. 
My Dear Elliott: 

I am sorry to hear of that unfortunate affair the other day, 
Although, in the past we have not agreed upon the policy neces- 
sary to follow in regard to the Emir, Abdul Husuf, this last 
outrage has given us an excuse for drastic action. In separate 
enclosure you will find necessary authority to proceed against 
the enemy, and, needless to say I wish you all good luck. 

I enclose, also, a copy of the General Scheme of Defense 
of the Sudan, as prepared by General Headquarters at 
Cairo. You will conduct your operations along the gen- 
eral lines laid down in this scheme. Let me impress 
upon you the importance of secrecy and protection of this 
document, which is the most vital paper in the country. 
Regard it as strictly confidential and exercise the greatest 
caution in its use and safekeeping. 

I hope the outcome of the action will give you the satis- 
faction you deserve. Again, good luck. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. C. Wheatley, 
Lieut. Colonel, 
O. C. Kordofan Camel Corps. 


For a long time Captain Elliott sat at his desk in 
deep thought. Now that the way was clear, unex- 
pectedly, he did not experience the jubilation which 
Wheatley’s permission justified. The too-cordial tone 
of the message, and the sudden reversal of policy, 
baffled him, and filled him with distrust. He sought 
out Farrell. ; 

“What do you think of this, Terence?” he asked, 
and handed him the Colonel’s letter, from which he 
had deleted all mention of the General Scheme. 
Farrell was suspicious. 

“T don’t know what to think,” he admitted at 
length. ‘Frankly, I don’t like it. Anyhow, though, 
your hands are free to scupper the Emir, and that’s 
the main thing. What’s the plan of attack?” 

“T’m going to my room now, to complete it.” 

Later in the night the four officers sat on the roof | 
of the Mess, notebooks in hand, and grouped about a 
map-spread table. Dick (burning for inclusion, yet 
not venturing to intrude) remained in the background, 
until his cousin, looking up suddenly and catching the 
longing in his eyes, called to him, a note of suppressed 
exultation in his tone. 

“Come on, Dick. You’re in on this. Farrell per- 
suaded me that you might better take a chance on 
the field than break your heart in barracks. Terence 
has promised to be responsible for you. Got a note- 
book?—pencil? Humph! All prepared, I see! Now 
then: pay attention, you fellows.” 

Lightly he touched various spots on the map as he 
filled out his plan of action. 

“‘There’s to be no guess-work about it,” he said. “If we 
don’t pull it off first.crack, the beggar’ll be away like smoke, 
and we never will land him. Now look—” and he pricked 
the map. ‘Sixteen miles northwest of here is a long, rocky 
hill, about eighty feet high and covered with jagged black 
rock, boulders and thorn bush. It is called Jebel Salmi. 
Just here, almost at a right angle to its eastern end, is a narrow 
khor or dried-up river-bed about twelve feet deep, and ex- 
tending this way for nearly two miles before it comes level 
with the plain. A man on a camel can slide into the khor, 
but he can’t climb out, except on foot, and even then with 
great difficulty. Got that? Right! Then just here, well 
within the angle of hill and khor, are El Gabu Wells—a small 
oasis. That is where.the Emir, Abdul Husuf, is camped, 
with a large force of experienced desert fighters, fanatic and 
well armed, and totaling possibly four hundred rifles. That’s 
what your scouts reported a week ago, isn’t it, Badul Halim?” 

“Yes, sir. It is their permanent camp.” 

“So much for the position of the enemy, then. Now for 
our attacking force. You, Rahman Osman, as senior lieu- 
tenant, will remain here at Tel-el-Rahib to guard the fort. 
Sorry to leave you out of the show, but someone’s got to do it. 
The attacking party, led by myself, will start at midnight to- 
morrow. Before we reach El Gabu Wells, you, Badul Halim, 
will take fifty-five men and strike off toward the khor. Ride 
along the bank until within a mile of the wells, dismount, 
and take cover, posting sentries, of course. You will act as 
support.” ' 

“Don’t I come into action, sir?” 

There was a general laugh at Badul Halim’s woe-begone 
tone. 

“Only on a signal from me, or if some unforeseen circum- 
stance justifies it. Your main job, outside of supporting me, 
is to block the Bedouins if they try to make a getaway along. 
the khor, The main body will continue on, ard take cover 
here, about a mile and a half from the walls. From that 
(Continued on page 59) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Despised Subs 





RON men! Magic 
words, these— 
descriptive of the | 
veteran players 

who made up the famous 
Willard College eleven, 
undefeated in two sea- 
sons and well on their 
way toward the comple- 
tion of a third spectacu- 
larly successful season of 
conquests, 

“How you going tc 
beat a squad of fellows 
who’ve eaten, slept and 
breathed football to- 
gether for years?” was 
the dire plaint which 
arose from the supporters 
of trampled opponents. 

Such was the psychol- 
ogy which the eleven iron 
men had built up. The 
majority of their rivals 
were more than half de- 
feated before they ap- 
peared on the gridiron 
and the remainder suc- 
cumbed on the field of 
battle. 

“Thank heaven this 
is the last year for this 
human steam roller!” re- 
marked a Burton Col- 
lege fan, hopefully, 





an entirely green team 
on the grid next, and 
then—oh, baby! what 
we won’t do to them!” 

Revenge! This was the 
underlying thought, the 
fervent desire of every 
victim on Willard’s 
schedule. The Iron Men, 
in their three years of 
rampage, had placed a 
blot upon the otherwise 
unblemished records of 
worthy foes, and these 
opponents, despairing of 
triumph in turn, had 
sought to console each 
other with the unionized 3 
slogan: “Beat Willard! ; 
We care not which of 
us does it—but, BEAT 
WILLARD!” 

A cry which had gone unanswered, though many ambitious 
teams had heard the call and had entered the fray, heads high, 
in a vain attempt to achieve that which had not been achieved 
before. 

“Pretty soft for Coach Tuttle!” laughed a Willard rooter, 
“He hasn’t had anything to do for the past two seasons after 
developing this team. Of course he’s given the boys some new 
plays but they’ve pretty well taken care of themselves. And 
the way they’ve played, game after game, with scarcely a 
substitution—some fighting spirit! ‘We’ll probably never 
ee the equal of this gang again.” 

Hardly any doubt about that. And, if Coach Tuttle had 
dared express himself on the subject, “never again” would 
have been soon enough. 

“The pupils have become greater than their master,” mused 
the coach, with a trace of bitterness. ‘And that’s ungrateful 
to say the least, if it isn’t downright dangerous. They’re 
getting so puffed up over their unbroken string of victories 
and this invincible stuff that’s being handed them on every 
side, they think all they’ve got to do to win is trot out on the 
field and go through the motions. One of these days ... . oh, 
well, we'll let that pass. But what gives me the biggest pain is 
the attitude these iron idols of mine are taking toward the subs 
and second string men. They’ve gotten the idea that eleven 
greater football players were never invented than themselves 
and to remove one of ’em from the line-up, unless he’s suffering 
from broken knee-caps, cracked ribs or a fractured skull is a 
terrible and unforgivable offense. If I do over-rule ’em and 
send in a sub, what. happens? They ride the poor fellow to 
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lapse one of these days as sensational as our winning 


There was another who chafed under the reign 

: of the Iron Men without making an outward 
‘ murmur. Roxy Davis, a substitute backfield 
man who, in ordinary years at Willard, would 
have made the first team as a regular. He was 
small but fast and shifty, the sort often referred 

to as a “‘pony” back. And, because of the strength 

of the original eleven he was destined to spend 
most of his time on the bench, being unable to 


‘ = streak. And when it comes—but, it MUSTN’T!” 






Without more ado the referee picked up 
the ball and paced off the penalty 
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death till he pulls a boner which gives them the chance to 
chorus: ‘See, what did we tell you?’ And the rooters come in 
on the bandwagon with, ‘‘Why doesn’t coach leave well enough 
alone? He knows the original eleven can’t be beat. And mix- 
ing subs with iron men is like putting water in milk. No 
wonder the vets put up a holler. They don’t want to see a 
winning combination broken more! So, what is a man, who 
is only the coach, going to do?” 


UITE a problem, anyone would admit, if viewed from a cer- 
tain pair of shoes. But when a team kept on winning, as 
Willard continued to do, any such outburst as Coach Tuttle 
had made to himself, would have been taken as a sort of 
lamentation that his veteran players were no longer actually 
dependent upon him, a confession that he felt himself to be 
more or less of a useless fixture and the revealing of a desire to 
be sharing more in the heaped up glory which was coming to 
Willard’s men of iron. All this might have been thought of 
Coach Tuttle had he so much as opened his mouth. But the 
coach was far too wise for that. 

“I’m not wishing the boys any hard luck,” he said to himself 
on another occasion. “I hope they hang up their moleskins 
at the end of this season without ever having worn ’em in 
defeat. ‘That would establish a record worth shouting about, a 
record which would no doubt stand for all time, so far as 
Willard is concerned and would find few equals anywhere in 
the country. But I can see trouble brewing for Willard. Every 
team on the schedule is pointing for us, making us the big gzme, 
crazy to knock us off. And let our supposed invincibles under- 
rate just one of these teams and we’re cooked. I look for a col- 





prove his real worth on the few occasions of his being sent 
into battle for the reason that Willard usually had the 
game sewed up and the remaining members of the Iron 
Man backfield saw to it that he rarely was called on to carry 
the ball. 

“Those birds have formed a ‘better-than-thou clique,’” 
fumed Roxy. “And the guy on the outside has about as much 
chance as a drop of water on a hot stove. Got most of the subs 
buffaloed, too. Basking in ‘reflected glory’ stuff. But it’s 
not glory enough for me to be on the same squad with this 
Iron Man circus. I’ve got enough conceit to believe I’m good 
in my own name and I want to be given a chance to prove it. 
Here I am—my last year at Willard—and a sub for three 
seasons!” 

Oh, yes—there was irony as well as iron men in the situation 
at Willard. And other subs felt the same as Roxy did, only 
they hadn’t gotten far enough along to put their feelings into 
words. Truth of the matter was, most of them were suffering 
from inferiority complexes due to having been so overshadowed 
by the Willard veterans. And several, on getting an oppor- 
tunity to play, had performed miserably for no other reason 
than that they were practically paralyzed at the thought of not 
being able to match the game of their predecessors. This, of 
course, was particularly flattering to the Iron Men whose 
positions they took and gratifying to the veteran team as a 
whole. 

Take the case of Rod Stoner, substitute quarterback, for 
instance. Every time he’d been sent in for Iron Man Ginty 
Darrow, the backfield had slowed up and sure-fire plays had 
failed to gain. In Roxy’s observant estimation this was not so 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


much because of the veterans’ unfamiliarity with Rod’s style 
of play as it was an evidence of their hide-bound allegiance. 

“They just don’t want to look as good with Rod in there,” 
analyzed Roxy. ‘They figure, if they did, they’d be showing 
up one of their comrades and proving Ginty wasn’t absolutely 
indispensable to the team. Oh, it’s a great game they’re 
playing—both ways. If they didn’t have the stuff they 
couldn’t get away with it. But so long as they can keep on 
handing out victory packages, I suppose we’ve got to keep 
grinning and swallowing.” 

In union there was strength. The Willard Iron Men were 
proving this old statement over and over. And the fact that 
disgruntled substitutes had never raised their voices in protest, 
had kept them from organizing in their own defense. Instead 
each sub was serving almost in the capacity of a valet to some 
one of the Iron Men, loaning him a sweater or a shoe, or a pair 
of trousers, or rendering some little service as the occasion 
demanded. Speaking of “paying tribute to Cesar!” Roxy 
fairly burned up every time Hoops Lloyd, line-plunging full- 
back, shouted at him. 

Hoops had taken a particular fancy to Roxy, singling him 
out, evidently, as his special man Friday. And because Hoops 
was also captain of the Iron Men, it was just possible that he 
had grown to imagine any of the despised subs would have 
been tickled at the favor he was showing Roxy. At least this is 
the impression he gave by the condescending manner in which 
he addressed the backfield understudy. 

But all things, according to geometry, approach their limit 
eventually and so a little incident which took place between the 
first and second quarters of the Willard-Nagle game may be 
accepted as significant. 

The Iron Men were leading, 7 to 0, as they changed ends of 
the field, and Hoops, coming toward the sidelines, made a 
megaphone of his hands to call at a certain glum figure on the 
Willarc’ bench. 































Roxy made a megaphone of his own hand, 
“A shoe lace?” he called back 


“Hey, Roxy! A shoe lace!” he cried. ‘Little pep!” 

Crouching on one knee, the captain of the Iron Men started 
ripping off the broken lace, taking for granted his order would 
be obeyed. When ready for the new lace he looked up expect- 
antly. What in thunder? For the first time his man Friday 
had failed him. Perhaps he hadn’t heard. 

“Roxy! Hurry it up! I got to have a shoe lace!” shouted 
Hoops, looking about anxiously as the referee prepared to call 
time. 

Fellow substitutes glanced curiously at Roxy as, face flushing, 
he straightened up, giving no sign of going to Hoops’ assist- 
ance. Instead Roxy made a megaphone of his own hands. 

“*A shoe lace?”’ he called back. 

“Yes, a shoe lace!”’ gestured Hoops, impatiently. ‘For. 
Pete’s sake, Rox, can’t you——?” 

But the captain of the Iron Men got no further. He was cut 
short by a withering and totally unexpected broadside. 

“No, I can’t! How would you like to get it yourself?” 

Hoops, mouth open, looked his unqualified astonishment. 
Here was rank insubordination for you! Some unkind specta- 
tors added insult to injury by laughing while a murmur of 
surprised comment spread through the stands. Hobbling to 
the referee, one shoe hanging loose, a humiliated and enraged 
captain appealed for time out. And Trainer Eldred, making a 
hurried trip to the Field House, returned with the necessary 
lace while Coach Tuttle looked on with just the suspicion of 
amusement. As for Roxy, his revolt against the tyranny of the 
men of iron, stamped him at once as the leader of his fellow 
sufferers, ” 


1928 


““Good boy, Roxy!” nudged Rod Stoner, who sat next to 
him. ‘Hoops has been lording it over you for two seasons. 
He had it coming to him.” 

‘“‘They’ve all got it coming to ’em!” said Roxy, grimly. 
‘And I’ve decided I’m going to stand up for my rights from 
now on if I get kicked off the team. Might as well be off as on 
anyway, as seldom as we get a chance to play!” 

“Right!” agreed Mel Corbin, substitute end. “And here’s a 
brother who’s with you!” 


Bo beets was the beginning of a mild insurrection which 
became noticeable between halves when certain substi- 
tutes showed a sudden disinclination to assist in the rubbing 
down of certain important regulars. 

““What the heck?” quarterback Ginty Darrow wanted to 
know as he stretched himself out on a rubbing table and Rod 
Stoner failed of his appointed duty. ‘‘Where’s Rod? We got 
less than five minutes and I’ve a kink in my left leg.” 

“Rub it out,” said a voice from behind a locker which Ginty 
couldn’t identify. ‘‘Ain’t it your leg?” 

The quarterback sat up painfully and applied fingers to his 
lame leg muscle. 

‘Fine stuff, this is!”” he complained. ‘We go out there and 
take all the dirt and you guys warming the bench can’t even—” 

“But ain’t you iron men?” said the same sharp-shooting 
voice from behind the locker, seeming to delight in its un- 
grammatical pointedness. ‘‘Why should you worry?” 

Ginty Darrow leaped off the table and strode around the 
tow of lockers- Nobody there. Whoever had been had 
anticipated attack by a speedy retreat to the shower room. 
And there, with more than a dozen others, the offender was in 
position to defy discernment. 

“The guy who said that deserves a smack on the beezer!” 
raged Ginty, exchanging glances with others of Willard’s 
indignant Iron Men. 

“See here, you fellows!” called Capt. Hoops Lloyd, at- 
tempting to smooth matters over. ‘We don’t mind a 
little joke but lay off while a game is on, won’t you? You’re 
the old power behind the team, you know!” 

“‘Bushwa!” sounded the voice, from a different location 
this time. 

‘All out! Second half!” came a cry from the 
door. 

And eleven disgruntled iron men shuffled from 
the locker room, muttering among themselves. 

The subs, meanwhile, evidenced signs of more 
merriment than they had shown in weeks. A worm 
was commencing to turn. 


“No more of this humble slave business!” denounced Rod 
Stoner. “Say, Roxy, those cracks you made were rich. I 
darn near laughed in Ginty’s face!” 

“Good thing you didn’t,” grinned Roxy. ‘He might have 
slapped yours. And you’d probably never recover from being 
slapped by an Iron Man!” 

Rod winced clownishly at the very thought. 

“‘One thing,” emphasized Mel Corbin, substitute end, glee- 
fully. ‘They acted almost lost without our help. Wonder if 
they’d feel'so much like iron men if we withdrew our support 
entirely?” 

“Great idea!” endorsed Pink Middleton, guard. “Let’s strike 
for shorter hours on the bench and longer hours on the field!” 
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“Hey! Hold on!” cautioned Roxy. ‘Not so fast! We 
don’t want our revolution to overthrow Willard’s chances of 
winning. All we want is recognition as—well—jree and 
equall”’ 

“That this football team of the college, by the college, and 
for the college shall not perish!” paraphrased Rod. 

“Yea!” seconded Mel. “It is not for us to question why 
we are subs. But the fact remains, we are! And being subs 
we must look to our rights!” , 

“Don’t worry!” assured Roxy. “The cast iron men will 
never run over us again!” 

Coach Tuttle, observing this new-found spirit in the subs, 
gave it his hearty but quiet endorsement. On the surface he 
knew his attitude must be one of neutrality but the outburst 
had given the coach an idea as to a possible way to exert pres- 
sure on iron men when that pressure might be sorely needed. 

“The G. A. R. of Willard is slipping,” said the coach, this 
comment coming after the veterans had barely nosed out a 
win over Nagle, 14 to 12. ‘They should have beaten their 
opponents to-day by a margin of three touchdowns. Good 
thing they weren’t stacked up against Burton. That eleven’s 
going to give us plenty of trouble this year. And, unless I miss 
a shrewd guess, when we take on Burton, the Iron Men will be 
glad of the reinforcements on the bench.” 

But, would they? Following the Nagle game the Willard 
veterans held a specially called indignation meeting with 
Iron Man Ginty Darrow acting as chairman. 

“Pretty rotten!” denounced Ginty. ‘But I’ve felt it 
coming for some time, men, for some time! I suppose I should 
have mentioned it but I kept hopirig it would blow over. I 
somehow didn’t like to think that any loyal son of Willard 
would permit himself to be actuated by jealousy!” 

“That’s it—jealousy!” emphasized Captain Iron Man 
Hoops. ‘That’s what’s the trouble with the whole sub outfit! 
They’re absolutely green with envy. And since they can’t 
show us up on the field they’ve organized to make us look bad 
on the bench.” 

“‘Well, I say don’t pay any attention to ’em,” counseled 
Iron Man Bud Neale, left half. “Let on that we don’t 
notice their slights. If we raise a fuss it’ll only encourage 
em. ” 

“Now there’s a good idea!” approved Iron Man Sandy Kauf- 
man, right half. ‘‘Let’s give them the big go-by, gang. We 
can forget more football in five minutes than they can learn in 
all season. And if this is the thanks we get for treating ’em 
right, well, we’ve just about played through three years 
together without a defeat and any time we can’t finish what 
we started!” 

““You said it!” broke in Chairman Ginty Darrow. ‘‘We’ve 
got the upper hand and we deserve:it. Our Willard eleven is 
more than just a team, it’s become an institution, and who’s 
made it what it is to-day? We have! We've got a name that 
strikes fear in the hearts of our enemies like a Notre Dame! 
Are our opponents afraid of substitutes? No! They’re afraid 
ofus! We weren’t called ‘iron men’ for nothing!” 

“You bet not!” insisted Captain Hoops. ‘We worked for 
that recognition and we’re not going to let any subs spoil our 
record! It’s up to us to see this thing through together!” 


A™ with only one game remaining to be played, that 
with the rival Burton College, it appeared as though 
Willard’s famous Iron Men were to last through the season 
even though, as 
Coach Tuttle had told 
himself, “they were 
slipping.’’ News- 
papers, however, 
failed to take note of 
any falling off in 
form, sports writers 
seeing only the bril- - 
liant approach Wil- 
lard’s veterans were 
making toward an un- 
tarnished and hitherto 
unheard-of record. 
True, the Iron Men 
had not been turning 
back their opponents 
with the ease of pre- 
vious seasons, but a 
reason was pointed 
out for this which reflected even greater credit upon the veter- 
ans of Willard. Opposing elevens had been drilled particu- 
larly with the Willard game in mind, the Willard style of play 
had been studied with painful concentration, and every 
battering force of each team had been hurled against the im- 


. pregnable iron wall. Beat Willard? This frenzied opposition 


had only served to strengthen her except as the monotonous 
repetition of victories was also developing an attitude of 
extreme confidence. In the minds of Willard’s eleven men the 
thought became traditional. ‘‘We cannot be beaten!” 
Followers of the Blue and Gold had come to feel the sane way 
about it. ‘The Wonder Eleven!” was an expression commonly 
heard in praise of Willard. Arid the substitutes—? Whoever 
mentioned them? 

“Fellows, there’s no getting around it,” said Roxy, with 
despondence. ‘‘We’re the helpless victims of a circumstance 
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that’s not likely to happen again in the whole history of 
Willard. Our system of laying off the Eleven of the High and 
Mighty didn’t work. They acted crippled for a day or so but 
as soon as they got used to waiting on themselves it made ’em 
more self-sufficient than ever. Has anybody anything to 
suggest?” 

“T have!” volunteered Rod, gloomily. ‘What do you say 
we all start taking iron for our blood?” 

““Aw, Rod, for Pete’s sake!” reprimanded Roxy. “Be 
sensible!” 

“That’s what I am being!” retorted the substitute quarter- 
back. “It’s the surest and quickest way I know for us to 
become iron men, too! Then those goofs won’t have any 
excuse to keep us from filling in!” 

Rod’s plan drew howls of laughter on a subject that was 
actually no laughing matter. There were miles of difference 
between being glorified and despised. And the subs had been 
long suffering. 

Iron! The word fairly clanked from the lips of the greatest 
crowd ever to witness a football game in the historic Willard 
bowl. Would iron be able to withstand the white heat of 
Burton, boiling and seething under the red hot sting of two 
smashing defeats at the hands of these same eleven men? 
A Burton desperately determined to-day, steamed up with a 
mighty resolve, conscious that this was the last opportunity. 
Other teams might take consolation in drubbing Willard’s 
next season eleven of green men but not Burton. Willard’s 
greatest rival was out to punish her actual persecutors, 
ready to send three complete teams against the Iron Men, 
three teams comprised of fresh, eager, steel-limbed youngsters, 
hopeful of making up in energy what they lacked in experi- 
ence. 

“Wear ’em down!” was Burton’s secret battle cry. “‘Wear 
’em down! The Iron Men are growing old. Wear ’em down!” 

Horatius at the bridge! How those 

Iron Men did hold against the furious 

and bewildering assault which was sent 
Z pounding at them, in the first quarter 










against Burton’s second team; in the second 
quarter against Burton’s first team and in the 
third? 

Coach Rand of Burton was dashing aside all 
precedent, openly refusing to consider the type 
of opposition his team was supposed to be encountering. It 
was the first time since the Iron Men’s first game together 
that they had been opposed by any but the best that the 
enemy could muster, and this sending in of Burton’s second 
eleven against them was a piece of strategy which fell little 
short of a direct insult. 

“They'll pay for this!” vowed Captain Hoops. 

But somehow Burton’s payment was deferred for the first 
half ended nothing to nothing with Willard’s Iron Men having 
been placed on the defensive practically from the start. 

“Just playing with ’em!”’ Ginty Darrow explained to the 

_ coach between halves. ‘“‘We’ll murder ’em this next quarter. 
You watch!” 

Coach Tuttle did. So did nodding substitutes. And what 
the coach and the substitutes saw was murder all right but 
murder on the wrong side of the fence. 


HAT’S that? Yes, sir! Unbelievable but nevertheless 

true. Willard’s famous Iron Men; on the brink of 
attaining the Immortality of the Undefeated, were being 
battered and smashed by a foe gone madly, hysterically wild. 
Faced with new shock troops almost every five minutes the 
Iron Men were forced to give ground, inch by inch, foot by 
foot, yard by yard, and then in great broken stretches. 

“Wear em down!” sounded Burton’s battle cry. 

And the rival cheering section went into assorted deliriums 
as their second team went over the line for a touchdown with 
twelve minutes of the third quarter gone. 

“Qur time’s coming!” said Rod Stoner, excitedly, moving 
over on the bench to nudge Roxy. 

“‘Coming?”’ snorted the substitute fullback. ‘Our time’s 
herel There! They’ve kicked goal, seven to nothing! What’s 
the coach waiting on? It’ll be a parade from now on! Those 
iron men are through!” 

But Coach Tuttle knew what he was doing. As Burton and 
Willard lined up with Burton preparing to kick off, the coach 
kept a wary eye on the line of substitutes who leaned further 
and further forward, taking in the unfolding scene before them 
in quick, hungry glances. In spirit the subs, despised by the 


Watch for more athletic stories by Harold M. Sherman in BOYS’ LIFE 


eleven veterans, were a pack of caged tigers. They had been 
held in leash so long that the slightest prospect of freedom, of 
being permitted to tear loose, had caused them to be all but 
clawing the air. 

“See! They can’t get started! Look at that Burton line 
charge through! I tell you—our iron men are done!” reiter- 
ated Roxy. 

““They’re punting!” exclaimed Rod. “Gee, this is going to 
be a tough one to lose. Think of it, guys—if we were in their 
shoes! Hadn’t been beaten in three years—and now— 
playing the last game for old Willard!” 

““Razzberries!” scorned Mel Corbin. ‘“They’re just getting 
what’s coming to ’em!”’ 

““No, they’re not,” defended Roxy. ‘“That’s what I said the 
other day but I—maybe we didn’t get a square deal. That’s 
neither here nor there now. Willard’s going down to defeat! 
Do you get that? Burton’s breaking the hoodoo of the Iron 
Men. Look at ’em smash through! They’re making a sieve 
out of that line. Oh, why don’t the coach—?” 

As if divining the thoughts of his substitutes, Coach Tuttle 
swung about suddenly. 

“Roxy!” he called. 

The substitute fullback leaped to his feet. 

“‘Go in for Hoops!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“‘Wait a second!” The coach put out a restraining hand as 
Roxy, peeling his sweater, started out on the field. Fellow 
substitutes followed after, eyes on the coach, eyes pleading 
a like chance. Burton was tearing off gain after gain. A few 
more plays and the Iron Men would be forced to surrender 
another touchdown. 

“Listen, Roxy!” commanded the coach. “I’m sending you 
in with special instructions.” 

“Yes, sir!” The reply was snapped impatiently with the 
substitute back dancing in his eagerness to be gone. 

“I’m sending you in,” repeated the coach. “To play foot- 
ball with your tongue!” 

“What!” 


Roxy wheeled, forgetting the game temporarily, staring 
perplexedly. Fellow substitutes reflected his shocked surprise. 

“You heard me. With your fongue! Rip those Iron Men to 
pieces. Tell ’em what you really think of ’em! Tell ’em what 
you fellows have been saying about ’em behind their backs! 
You’re going in for their captain. That’s going to be hard 
enough for them to swallow. But make them swallow 
morel”’ 

Roxy’s eyes widened. 

“But, coach, I——!” 

“Snap it up! That’s orders and if you don’t follow ’em I’ll 
send somebody in who will!” 

Roxy gasped, then bit his lips. 

“Yes, sir!” 

And with the shrill of the referee’s whistle, he was off across 
the field. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” exclaimed Rod 
Stoner, as fellow substitutes watched the flying figure. 
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“T know this,” spoke up Mel Corbin. ‘If coach really 
meant what he said, Roxy’s the boy who can tell ’em plenty!” 


HE instructions given the substitute fullback who had 

yearned for his chance were possibly the most unique and 
likewise the most difficult of any commands ever handed out 
by a coach. Roxy had vowed he would show those Iron Men 
something if he should get in the game and, had the coach 
exhorted him to give all he had, he would have done this 
gladly, done this even without exhortation. But—to play 
football with his tongue! Of all odd requests! A despised 
sub, telling a team of hardboiled veterans what he thought of 
them! . ; 

It was Burton’s ball on Willard’s fifteen-yard line and 
another first down, with forty seconds remaining of the third 
quarter, when one Roxy Davis reported to the referee. 

“Going in for Hoops Lloyd,” he announced. _ 

The referee jogged over and tapped the captain of the Iron 
Men on the shoulder. 

* “Side lines for you.” 

Captain Hoops, dirt-grimed and disheveled, scowled and 
shook his head. 

“Not me!” 

“Yes, you!” 

Ten grim, game comrades of their Iron Man Leader, gathered 
around in protest. 

“‘What’s this?” demanded quarterback Ginty Darrow. 
“Coach taking you out? He can’t do that!” 

“’Course he can’t!” fumed Sandy Kaufman, right half. 
“You're playing all right!” 

Captain Hoops stepped over toward a substitute whom he 
now despised more than ever. 

“You go on back to the bench!” he ordered. 
not to worry. We’re——” 

“Side lines for you or take’ a penalty for delaying the 
game!” warned the referee. 

The Iron Men consulted one another with glances which 
revealed frank concern. A five-yard penalty placed the ball 


“Tell coach 


They “got” him alright, and they 
“‘got”’ the rest of the substitutes, tool 





within ten yards of the goal. And 
five yards, with the way Burton was 
traveling, was considerable! 

“But I—there’s some mistake!” 
protested Cap. Hoops. “We've 
always e 
Without more ado the referee picked up the ball and 

paced off the penalty. Roxy, seeing this, grinned. 
“All right!” decided Captain Hoops, in a rage. “I’m 
going out, gang! But I’ll be back! Hold that old line!” 

If feeling could have been expressed in temperature the 
atmosphere surrounding Roxy, as he took his position on 
secondary defense, would have been some degrees below zero. 
And as play was resumed, a furious Iron Man .itterly assailed 
a coach who had suddenly moved to assert the authority of an 
Tron hand. 

As for the substitute back. Immediately following Bur- 
ton’s first down which netted six yards, placing the ball on 

. Willard’s four-yard mark, Roxy opened a surprise verbal 
attack. 

“What’s the matter with you guys? Some Iron Men, 
you are! Letting Burton walk through like this! You 
know what? You birds are rusting!” 

“Aw, dry up!” 

“That’s a fact—rusting! You’re a bunch of has-beens! 
been playing this year on your rep but it’s not going to win 
this game! No, sir! You’ve got to play football!” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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How May I Earn a Living? 


HEN I was fifteen years old, I bought a racing 

cat-boat for $65. That was a bargain. She 

was V-bottomed, 12 feet 10 inches on the water- 

line, and 19 feet over-all. I earned the money 
for her tending furnaces during the winter. 

At that time we used to spend our summers on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, near New Bed- 
ford. I couldn’t get sailing 
enough! Every day that it 
wasn’t blowing great guns, or 
raining cats and little dogs— 
and sometimes when it was 
—I’d take that boat out into 
Buzzards Bay. One moon- 
light night, I remember, I 
slipped out of the house after 
everyone had gone to bed, 
got my bicycle from the barn, 
rode down to the wharf, and 
sculled out to my mooring. In 
the half-dark, as the moon 
went behind clouds, I made 
sail and stood out of the 


II. The Outdoor Occupation 
By Myron M. Stearns 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


The sooner he learns about what he is going to do—or even in 
general the kind of thing he is going to do—the sooner it is 
possible to set about preparing himself for that sort of work 
more specifically. 

At fifteen I thought I would be a sailor; I was wrong. But 
if I had known it, the very things that made me sail all night, 


that makes leaders. The boy who can find out in which of 
these five lines of development he is best has gone a long way 
towards throwing light on the ways in which he is best fitted to 

earn a living. 
So, first, let us take up physical development, and then 
see why it particularly equips a fellow for the outdoor 
occupations, and what it is they 





ealth Strengm) 
Score Card 
Ia TTL 


Analyze yourself according to the rules printed on this page and see what your 
own score is: 


5 
Excellent 


I 
Very Poor 


have to offer. 

Of course you already have 
a pretty good general idea of 
what physical development 
means. Every fellow has. 
But if you want to check up 
on yourself definitely, you need 
more than that. Here are a 
dozen things on which you can 
mark yourself physically, to 
see whether or not you really 
excel in health and strength: 

1. Size. Are you large or 
small for your age? Usually 
fine health and rapid early 
growth go together, so that the 





harbor. There was a light 
whole-sail breeze, and in the 
night we seemed to be making 
incredible speed, with the 
smooth water inside the 
breakwater slapping along- 
side and hissing astern. Out- 
side the harbor it was rougher, 
and by the time I’d passed 
the Dumpling Light, that 
marks a reef off Salter’s 
Point, the wind was cutting 
a tide-rip and kicking up 
quite .a seas Then the 
weather got more threaten- 
ing, with the moon sliding in 
and out from behind great 
wind-clouds that looked like 
thunderheads. I began to 
get a bit flustered, and sud- 
denly remembered I was out 
alone at midnight in the 
mouth of Buzzards Bay in a 
small racing cat, with a 10 
foot sea running, Every time 
one of the big fellows hit the 
side of the bow, the whole 
boat would tremble as if she 
couldn’t stand it. Then, 
almost without warning— 
although I should have been 
able to read it in the weather 
conditions—a squall struck. For a moment I thought the 
Trene—that was her name—was gone for good, and that I 
would have to go with her. But I managed to get her into 
the wind without capsizing, got the sail down, and finally 
got a couple of stops around it. Then for ten minutes we 
bobbed about like a cork, while the squall blew past. I was 
so scared I didn’t make sail again for nearly an hour, and even 
then tied in a couple of reefs before I touched the halyards. 
But by that time the danger was all gone. I bailed out the 
water we’d shipped—even though the Jrene was all decked 
over except for a small cockpit a good deal had come aboard— 
and felt better. The wind fell and the sea went down. I was 
wet and cold and tired, but I felt as though I’d conquered the 
world! Until the gray light of dawn came in, I sailed the 
North Atlantic and shouted into the wind like any descendant 
of Vikings. Maybe I was a little crazy; we all of us are, a 
little, I suppose, at times. But if anyone had told me, then, 
that I’d ever be anything but a sailor in later life, I would have 
grinned in disbelief. 

As things turned out, I’ve never been a sailor at all. But in 
a way I’ve been the next thing to it, for out of twenty-five 
years and more that have passed since then, I’ve spent nearly 
ten as—now don’t laugh!—a farmer. 

Not the same at all? Wait a minute. Sailing and farming 
have a whole lot more in common than you’d think. And 
I’ve gone into the details of that all-night sail for a definite 
reason. ; 

It’s tremendously important for every fellow to find out as 
much as he can about what he is best fitted to take up for his 
life work, and what he likes best. Usually the two go together. 
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and shout into the wind after weathering the squall, pointed 
the way just about as definitely toward being a forester as 
béing a navigator. It was health and vitality, and a whole 
lot more of the outdoor qualities that are pretty closely con- 
nected with them, reacting to the natural drama of wind and 
wave and danger and dark—the eternal struggle of man against 
the elements. Later, breaking horses in California, I found 
something surprisingly similar. Going out at midnight, still 
later, to try for a shot in the dark at a coyote that was robbing 
the henyards, gave another parallel. 

In the first article of this series I told of five different phases 
of development—good health, muscular skill, accumulation 
of information, mental ability, and the social development 





EW occupations appeal to the readers of Boys’ 

Lire as those we speak of under the general head 
of “Outdoor Occupations.” In this article, the 
second of the series, Mr. Stearns deals with the 
professions that call for a keen appreciation, a joy 
in the forces of nature, and frequently the necessary 
isolation from other people. 

These articles are a companion series to “What 
Kind of College is Best?” which can now be obtained 
from Boys’ LIFE in booklet form, at 10c. a copy, 
or in lots of a hundred at the rate of $5.00. 

—The Editors. 











stronger and healthier children 
are large for their age, with big 
bones—rather than undersized’ 
or delicate, with small bones. 
To be sure, there are exceptions; 
one of the former holders of 
the intercollegiate high jump 
record, Page, was an invalid in 
a wheel-chair when he was eight 
years old. But that is not the 


Is your skin clear 
and hard and healthy, or do 
you run to blotches and pim- 
ples? A lot of boys between 
fourteen and eighteen have a 
fine little crop of pimples across 
their shoulder blades; it doesn’t 
mean a lot, and later they out- 
grow them. But it’s one of the 
clues that indicate physical con- 
dition. Exceptionally strong, 
healthy boys rarely have them. 

3. Blood. When you have 
little cuts or scratches, do 
they heal quickly? This is 
closely allied with the skin con- 
ditions. Your blood is your 
bone and body builder; if, when 
you cut or scratch or in any 
way tear your skin, it quickly 
forms a clean, hard scab, under 
which the injury heals rapidly, it’s an excellent indication. 

4. Wind. Can you trot a half-mile without getting the 
heaves? Is your lung capacity and chest expansion up to 
normal or above, and do you breathe deeply? The human 
system needs a good supply of oxygen; if your air-supply en- 
gine, your breathing system, isn’t well up to normal, it’s a bad 











sign. 

5. Heart. Does your heart beat too fast after any stren- 
uous exertion? If your own observation isn’t enough, you 
can get a line on it by comparing notes with other fellows; run 
up and down stairs a couple of times and then take your pulse. 
A lot of boys pass through a period when the heart is pretty 
hard pressed to keep up with the demands of an active and 
rapidly growing body; for a while they have to be somewhat 
careful not to overtax and strain it. 

6. Muscles. Are your muscles well developed?’ Can you 
chin yourself more than once? Can you do the floor-dip 
more than six times? This isn’t a question as to the skill 
your muscles have acquired; it concerns only their strength. 

7. Endurance. Do you get tired as soon as other boys of 
your own age? Do they outlast you, or can you outlast 
them? 

8. Vitality. Are you usually full of pep and “ready to go,” 
or do you often feel all “‘let down”? If you have a good deal 
of what patent-medicine advertisements call “that tired 
feeling,” that makes effort seem distasteful, you’ve got quite 
a big fight ahead of you physically. 

9. Appetite. How about it? Are you a regular “Second 
help” fellow, who likes almost everything fine? If you 

(Concluded on page 72) | 
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The Bobcats’ Thanksgiving 


* ERE is a heel-mark, fellows! No, it isn’t! We’ve 
lost him again!” 

“Cast another circle ahead,” directed Patrol 

- - Leader Larry Warren of the Bobcat Patrol of 

Scouts, and smiled covertly at the success of the tracking les- 

son he had carefully planned with Mac Bishop, the “hare” 

they had been tracking ’cross- 

country all that Saturday 
morning. 

Demonstrating that they knew 
what was meant by circling for 
a lost trail, Monty Stuart, Ken 
McFadden, Scriv Farther and 
Bunny Schuster faced half-right, 
and closely studying the stubble- 
covered ground of the oatfield, 
began moving in a w'de half- 
circle to their left. Patrol 
Ieader Larry remained stand- 
ing, watching, an oat-straw be- 
tween his teeth 

As a matter of fact, Larry 
himself was puzzled. 

The last tiail signs left by 
Mac on the roadside told that 
he had abruptly halted, had 
stood for several minutes, as 
though looking or listening, then 
had suddenly run for the neigh- 
boring fence, and vaulted over 
into the field. The other scouts had deduced these details 
accurately, but had taken them for granted as part of the hike 
“oroblem.” Larry had decided not to disclose the fact that 
Mac was supposed to continue along the road for another mile. 

What had happened? 

The trackers had almost reached the end of their half-circle 
when a shcut told that they had recovered the trail. Ata jog 
trot they proceeded, heading toward an old stake-and-rider 
fence separating the oatfield from a piece of swampy pasture. 
Larry followed. 

Using their staves as vaulting poles, the scouts sailed over 
the fence like so many young colts. In the long lush grass of 
the pasture the “‘hare’s” trail was easily distinguishable, and 
the “hounds” followed at a quickened pace, until they ap- 
proached a stretch of swampy tussocks. 

“T guess it’s a case of ’Liza crossing on the ice-cakes,” ob- 
served Scriv. 

“All right; you're "Liza and I’m the child. That’il keep 
my boots clean,”’ suggested Ken. ‘And Larry is the hound. 
Come on, Larry! Woof, woof!” 

The patrol leader did not respond to the fun. Instead he 
ran to the head of the little column, cast a glance over the 
swampy ground, and said seriously, “Look! Mac'didn’t.pick 
his way across! ._He was -running,—and_ running fast! He 
didn’t take time to look where he landed! Something was 
up! Come on!” And Larry dashed ahead, leaping from tuft 
to tuft. With serious faces the others followed. 

They crossed the swampy stretch and pulled up beside a 
little creek, to discover unmistakable signs that Mac Bishop 
had plunged straight through. With equal promptness Larry 
sprang into the water, crossed, and scrambled up the farther 
bank. The others were at his heels. 

Dodging through an open patch of birch-trees, they came 
out into a level grassy clearing. On the farther side was a 
second old stake fence. ‘ 

The fence and cornfield beyond were noted only incidentally. 
With mounting excitement the five boys raced toward a 
trampled spot in the middle of the clearing. Larry reached it 
first. He bent down,—to spring upright with an exclamation: 

“Blood! Some spots of blood! Something has happened! 
Mac!” he shouted. ‘Mac! Mac! Where are you?” 

The others stood looking and listening in alarm. 

“Oh, Mac! Mac!” shouted the patrol leader. 

There was no reply. 

Larry pulled himself together. ‘Stand back a bit,” he di- 
rected. “Let’s study the signs for a moment. Yes;-here’s 
sonething. A small hoof mark—a calf’s, I think. And here, 
where the sod is kicked up, is a dog’s track. And—what next? 
Here is the heel mark of a man’s. boot!” 

Larry stood erect, and cast a quick circling glance about the 
clearing. 

“‘ There’s the trail of someone coming through the grass from 
the direction we came,” hé pointed; “a little to one side of 
Mac’s trail. And there’s a second trail, of someone going 
back. And a smaller trail—like a dog’s.” 

He faced in the opposite direction. 

‘€ And another man came and went from that side.” Larry’s 





Ke : he é Ta 
“As the twig is bent so the tree inclines,” 


an old Indian trail marker was snapped 
by F. E. Burdick, of New London, Conn. 


By Lovell Coombs 
Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


finger indicated the plain story in the line of trampled grass— 
the dark trail of the grass bent toward them, and the lighter 
trail where the grass had been flattened in the opposite direc- 
tion. Other smaller lines of trampling also were shown. 

“‘Probably the calf and the dog,” said Larry. “But where 
is Mac? Let us Jook in the cornfield.” 





Photographic Contest 
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little snap sent in by Frank Bentley, Jr., 
of Missouri Valley, Iowa 


They ran for the fence and leaped over. 

The clean sandy soil between the stubble rows told its story 
plainly. A man and a dog had come running, and had scram- 
bled_over the fence in hot haste. Later they had returned, 
walking, accompanied by the missing scout. 

“But look here! What do you make of this?” Larry 
pointed. 

“Tt’s the mark made by Mac’s staff. And he was putting 
a lot of weight on it,” read Monty. 


| | bereaved they followed the tracks for a few yards— 
» the staff pressed deep into the soil, beside it one lightly- 
made footprint, and ahead a heavy foot -mark; and paralleling 
the scout’s tracks, those of the strange man and the dog. 

Suddenly all stopped short. 

Mac’s trail had vanished. 

“T’ve got it,” cried Bunny Schuster. ‘He had sprained his 
ankle; and the man picked him up and carried him!” 

“Right. . I was wondering who would get it first,” said 
Larry. “Now let us move and find him!” 

On the run the five scouts followed the footprints down the 
rows of corn stubble, across a second field and into a lane. 
Their goal was then plainly in sight—a farmhouse on the crest 
of a long slope. 

Still running, the boys rounded a big barn, crossed a farm- 
yard, and drew up before a kitchen veranda. 

Seated in a big rocking-chair was the object of their search. 
One foot was supported on a stool, and a small, pleasant but 
rather sad-faced woman was removing his shoe. 

‘Hello, fellows,”’ was Mac Bishop’s greeting. ‘‘I was just 
telling Mrs. McCord -that you’d be here any moment. I 
sprained-my ankle.” e 

The boys touched their hats to the farmer’s wife, and Larry 
asked, “‘Was that all? We saw some blood——” 

“That was from one of our calves. He probably saved it 
from being worried to death by a dog,” said Mrs. McCord. 





+ 
“Team work” is a fitting title for the photo submitted by Pauw 
Godfrey, of Guthrie, Okla. 
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“A Park Panhandler” is a charming “The Warrior” presents an unusual por- 
trait by Scoutmaster John Hundursun, of 
Bloomington, Ill, 


“My husband is down at the barn fixing it up. Then he 
will get the car out and run your friend in to town.” 

“There, I have the shoe off,” she added. “Perhaps you 
scouts can deal with the sprain better than I can.” 

The call for first aid immediately replaced all other con- 
siderations with the well-trained Bobcats. 
water wefe secured, and in a 
few moments Monty and Scriv 
were alternating with hot and 
cold compresses to Mac’s 
sprained foot. It was not until 
Larry proceeded to the apply- 
ing of a broad adhesive support- 
bandage to the injured instep, 
and was drawing its split ends 
in position before and behind 
the leg, that the patrol leader 
asked che patient just what had 
happened. 

Mac’s story was told with 
his usual brevity. “I was hik- 
ing along the side of the road,” 
he related, “and heard a dog 
bark in the pasture-field. I 
looked, and saw a big black dog 
worrying a calf. I jumped the 
fence, and ran to drive the dog 
off. Just as I reached it I 
heard a shout, and saw a man 
leaning over the fence not far 
off. He was ‘sicking’ the dog 
on. I didn’t know what to do 
for a moment. Then the dog 
caught the calf by the nose. I 
ran at it; and the man jumped 
the fence, and ran at me. Then 
another dog barked, and a big 
white collie came sailing over 
the fence from the next field— 
the cornfield. The other dog 
‘beat it’ for home, and the man 
stopped. Then another man 
came running, following the 
collie, and jumped the fence. 
The two men stood looking at 
one another, but said nothing. 
What it all meant I couldn’t 
figure out.” 

~ “T can tell you,” interjected 
the farmer’s wife; “but go on 
and finish.” 

‘Well, the first man turned and walked away. The other 
thanked me for saving his calf. ‘I started to walk, and found 
I had turned my ankle. I got to the’fence, and over, but 
found I couldn’t walk. Then Mr. McCord took me on his 
back, and brought me up here. That’s all,” Mac concluded. 

The boys turned to Mrs. McCord. 

The farmer’s wife glanced over her shoulder toward the barn, 
then spoke rapidly. ‘They are brothers—my husband, 
John, and Will McCord, on the next farm. Their father, 
when he died, divided the old farm between them; but each 
claims he left him the pasture-field with the creek through 
it. They have been quarreling over it ever since; they haven’t 
spoken to each other for three years. 

“And Will McCord’s wife and I are sisters. We were mar- 
tied at the same time,—a double wedding, two brothers and 
two sisters.” The speaker’s voice choked and her eyes filled. 
‘And now Jennie and I daren’t visit each other except when 
the two men are away! 

“‘T hope you boys, when you grow up, will never do anything 
so foolish,” she added earnestly. ‘Nothing is worth it,—- 
not even a whole farm. © “‘ But:don’t say I told you this,” she 
said hastily as the whir of a motor sounded from the direction 
of the barn. 








'WO weeks later the Bobcats were in “patrol council” 
around the fireplace in Larry Warren’s attic den. 

‘And now for the big question,” P.-L: Larry ‘was saying. 
““What are we going to do for a real Bobcat-size Thanksgiving 
Good Turn?” ‘ 

A year before there would have been a prompt, rapid-fire 
return of suggestions, all more or less simple. and obvious— 
such as picking up banana skins on Main Street, raking the 
leaves off Widow Jones’s lawn, and taking flowers to the hos- 
pital. Such things ‘were now. done as a matter of weekly 
routine, and when ideas were called for, there was a period 
of serious thinking before they were offered. Also the other 
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Hot and cold. 
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boys had learned that their patrol leader usually had some 
good ideas of his own before asking theirs. 

“What have you in mind, Larry?” Bunny asked. 

“Well, I thought of a number of things. But finally I 
struck this—and I think you will agree it’s worth while: 

““You remember the hike two weeks ago, when Mac tried 
to be a Spanish bull-fighter, and was chased over a fence by a 
calf, and pretended he’d sprained his ankle!” A shout of 
laughter greeted the garbled reference. 

Larry became serious. “You remember what Mrs. Mc- 
Cord told us of the quarrel between her husband and his 
brother over the pasture field—their not speaking to each 
other, and how the whole family were unhappy over it? 

“‘Wouldn’t it be a sure-enough Good Turn if we could scheme 
some way of making the brothers friends again?” 

This was something new! The little circle of scouts looked 
at one another and at their patrol leader. 

“It would be great, for sure,” agreed Monty. “But could 
we really get away with anything like that?” 

““We’ve never been stuck yet, have we? If we went right 
after it, Bobcat style, we would find some way,” declared Larry 
confidently. “And just think of the Thanksgiving it would 
make for them!—for the whole family!” 

This was sufficient. ‘Sure; we’re on,” chorused the patrol. 
“Next—how?” 

“Ken McFadden and I have been- doing some inquiring. 
What I have learned is this: That old Mr. McCord’s will read 
that the farm was to be divided ‘at the fence put up in 1880.’ 
But there were two fences built about that time—one on the 
west side of the pasture, and the other on the east side. And 
William McCord claimed that the 1880 fence was the one on 
the west side, which would give him the field; and his brother 
John claimed it was the east fence, which would give the field 
to him.” 

“‘Why should it be hard to settle the question?” Bunny 
asked. 

“‘Line-fence troubles are always hard to settle for one rea- 
son or another. In this case there was no definite written 
record to identify either fence. Now let us hear what Ken 
has to report. He ran out there on his wheel this afternoon 
after school, to see if he could pick up an idea. Did you dig 
up something, Ken?” 

“T found this,” said Ken, and as the others leaned forward 
with interest he held up what appeared to be a’short, rusty 
length of flat sheet-iron. : 

“You remember, both the pasture-field fences are the old 
stake-and-rider kind, with the stakes bound together by wire. 
The wire used on one fence was ordinary round iron wire; but 
the wire on the other was this kind. I showed it to Dad, and 
he said it was ‘what they used to call ‘strap-iron’ fence wire. 
It hadn’t been made for a great many years. Notice there 
is a turned-up nick about every inch along the edge. 

“ After tea,’”’ Ken continued, “I went over to the hardware 
store, and asked Mr. Ellis if he had any old wire manufacturers’ 


“What do you yan by cutting down that tree?” he demanded. “Who gave you permission to——” 
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catalogues. He dug up a lot in the storeroom—and this 
one,” 

While a ripple of excitement ran around, Ken held up 
an old yellow booklet. On the back cover was the pic- 
ture of a fence, and above it in large black letters the 
caption, ‘‘JORGEN’S NEW PATENTED STRAP-IRON 
FENCING.” 

Dramatically, Ken turned the catalogue over, and pointed 
to the date on the front cover—1881. 

Enthusiastic exclamations of “Bully!” were interrupted by 
the cool-headed Larry. 

“T don’t want to turn on the ice-water,”’ he said, “‘but this 
catalogue by itself wouldn’t settle the question. It wouldn’t 
prove that the wire had been bought and put up that year. 
The wire might have been used for some other purpose first, 
and used for the fence several years later. Only short 
pieces were used as a binding around each pair of stakes. 
If a farmer had some odds and ends of wire he would be 
more likely to use that for such a purpose, rather than cut 
new wire, wouldn’t he?” 


PREC threw up his hands in despair. ‘Gee, fellows! 
I vote we get another P. L.—one who hasn’t so much 
machinery in his garret. Larry, have a heart!” 

““Oh, these aren’t all my ideas,” Larry acknowledged frankly. 
“IT discussed the business with Mother; and she said we prob- 
ably would have to prove that one of the brothers was in the 
wrong, and that that would be no easy matter, when you’re 
dealing with grown men who have had a misunderstanding for 
several years. In other words, we’ve absolutely got to have 
the goods.” 

“T’m not through yet,” said Ken. “TI think there is a way 
in which we can check up on the year the fence was built. I 
noticed out there an old ash-tree that had been used as one 
of the ‘stakes’ of the western fence—the one this wire came 
from. The wire had been stapled to the tree, and the tree 
had grown out right around it.” 

“Now you have got something,” exclaimed Larry. All we 
may have to do is to cut the tree down—if we can get per- 
mission—and count the year-rings. We might even consider 
whether, under the circumstances, we would not be justified 
in cutting it down without permission.” 

“In any case,” contributed Scriv, “they would hear us 
chopping, and probably both men would come to see what 
we were about.” 

“Then they would be there to learn what we discovered! 
Fine! It couldn’t be arranged better,” agreed Larry. ‘We'll 
all wheel out there after school to-morrow, and take an axe 
and a large handsaw. We couldn’t carry a cross-cut.” 

Hopewood High was out at 4.. At 5 o’clock the members of 
the Bobcat Patrol were in a field four miles away, grouped 
about the stump of a newly fallen tree. The butt formed part 
of the fence on the western side of the contested pasture. 

With a handsaw Scriv Farther was carefully sawing off the 
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head of the stump, close to a gnarled excrescence from either 
side of which protruded an end of rusty flat wire. 

To a chorus of expectant ‘“‘Ahs!” the saw came through on 
the opposite side. Carefully the 14-inch disc was lifted off, 
and turned upside down on the ground. In a kneeling circle 
the boys clustered about it. 

“First,” said Larry, “how many years since 1880?” 

“‘Forty-one,” said Sprec. 

“Good. Now watch!” 

With the point of a pencil Larry marked the well-defined 
year-ring which showed the first curving bulge about the staple 
and wire. 

“One, two, three,” he counted. “Five... ten... fif- 
teen... twenty... twenty-five... thirty... thirty-five——” 

Not one of the boys was breathing. 

“|. . thirty-six... thirty-seven ... thirty-eight . . . thirty- 
nine——”’ 

Bunny was unable to hold himself. ‘‘ Forty-one!” he cried. 
“We've got it! We have——” 

There was the rush and bark of a dog, the thud of running 
feet, and the scouts sprang upright to face a big white collie 
and an angry farmer. It was John McCord. 

“What do you boys mean by cutting down that tree?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Who gave you permission to——” 

The other boys had instinctively drawn aside to make way 
for their spokesman, Larry, when there was a second commo- 
tion, the bark ‘of a second dog, a quick challenge from the 
collie, a rush, the snarling and scuffle of a dog fight, the shout 
of another man. A few moments later when quiet had re- 
turned, the scouts were faced by two men. And each man 
ignored the presence of the other. 

It was unnecessary to ask their identity. 

“Now, Larry, talk if you have never talked before,” encour- 
aged Mac Bishop in a low voice. 

Larry drew a deep breath to steady himself. 

“T suppose. you know, sir,’ he said, turning first to one of 
the brothers, then to the other, ‘‘that we are Boy Scouts. We 
are under an obligation to do a good turn every day. And 
we always try to do some special patrol good turn for special 
days like Thanksgiving. 

“After the little adventure we had here two weeks ago, we 
heard that there was a little misunderstanding about the own- 
ership of this pasture field.” 

The two farmers exchanged sharp glances, but said nothing. 

“We heard it was because of some uncertainty about the 
year in which this fence was built. Well, it struck us it’d be a 
mighty nice Thanksgiving good turn if we could help cleai up 
the uncertainty. 

“For we felt sure,’”’ Larry went on, weighing every word, and 
with difficulty restraining his nervousness as he watched the 
faces of the two brothers, “that both of you were sure you 
were in the right; that you wanted only what you were 
certain was yours.” 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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“All I'll tell ye is that there be a cadet who has the keys to the car and who takes it out at night” 


“Signals” 


PART II 


S THE season advanced football was unexpectedly 
forced to share the honors with equitation as the 
center of interest among the yearlings. The first 
and second classes, fast becoming proficient in 

monkey drill and the more difficult feats of horsemanship, 
regarded riding as a pleasant diversion from classes, but 
hardly a star subject for conversation. The plebes, of course, 
would not take up equitation for another year, and their in- 
terest in the approaching big games of the season was not 
diluted by the matter of being “‘policed” from some active 
steed, or the tortures of slow trotting without stirrups. But 
it was different with the yearlings. 

“T hate to admit it,” said Lou Walker, half turning in 
his saddle at the command “‘Rest!”’, “but the prospect of 
forcing this nag over the hurdle drives away all thought of 
those new plays.” 

“You’d better ‘spec’ them cold,” replied Jimmy Leslie, 
checking his horse to avoid coming within hoof range of his 
classmate’s mount. “If you and I survive this session of 
flying horses, we’re going to spring those plays on the varsity 
this afternoon. Gee, Lou, do you suppose this bag o’ bones 
will clear that four-foot jump?” 

Lou was too busy wondering about the possibilities of his 
own horse to answer. The cadets, at a walk, were circling 
inside the long riding hall of the United States Military 
Academy, taking advantage of the short rest period to shift 
their seat on the saddle, to stretch their legs, and to com- 
pare notes on their mounts. In the middle of the ring colored 
enlisted men from the cavalry detachment were arranging a 
series of jumps, varying from mere logs to the hide hurdles 
which the cadets were regarding with dubious eyes. Some of 
the horses would clear these jumps with ease; others would 
dash up fo them, spread their forelegs, and stop with a sud- 
denness which often precipitated their riders on the other side 
of the jump. 

“A great way to ruin a football career,” murmured Lou as 
the instructor sent the head of the line over the jump. 

“The tanbark is soft,” replied Jimmy, and added a 
little bitterly: ‘We haven’t got a football career to ruin, 
anyway. But there’s Bowen. We'd better hope that 
he has a horse who appreciates a good, clean, football 
player.” 

“Tf he has, heaven help him! I think the fellows are getting 
or to him, Jimmy. When he beat you out for half-back last 
month, none of the fellows knew what dirty tricks he had 
been pulling off.” 

“‘He’s been playing great ball, however. He’s one of the 


reasons why Army is half-way through the season without 
losing a game,” 

“Jimmy, you try to be so gosh-darn square with Bowen 
that you think in right-angles. That frosh game showed you 
up away ahead of him. And then that confounded rotten 
trick he pulled on you! But they’re getting on tohim. They'll 
find him out. I wish they’d do it before that big game with 
Tech a week from Saturday.” 

“Well, my turn to jump. Giddap, Ginger!” 

Ginger, profiting from ten years’ experience with cadets, 
leered a wicked eye at the hurdles and proceeded to back. 
Jimmy dug his spurs into the flanks of the beast, and there 
followed a battle of wills that finally resulted in Ginger 
making a wild gallop for the jumps. As he entered the first 
pair of wings, Jimmy remembered the instructions that had 
been drilled into him. When the jumps were reached he sat 
back in the croup of the saddle, pressed in firmly with his 
knees, and gave the horse its head. As the jump was cleared, 
Jimmy shifted his weight forward to assist the horse’s hind- 
quarters in clearing the bar, checked up gently with the reins, 
and prepared to repeat for the next jump. Ginger bowed to 
the inevitable and took this and the third jump in great 
shape. Jimmy heaved a sigh of relief and trotted back to 
his place in line. Lou was next, and was less fortunate. 
Misled by the apparent eagerness of his mare to enter the 
wings, he eased up on the aides for the last and highest hurdle. 
The horse immediately shied away from the jump and Lou 
found himself spinning around on the tanbark. He picked 
himself up, discovered that he had hurt nothing except his 
dignity, and recovered his mount in time to smile at the next 
cadet who took the jump, but left the horse behind. 

When the class turned the horses over to the cavalrymen 
at the end of the hour, Lou found himself next to Bowen. 

“Don’t let that spill upset you. It’s nothing compared 
to what we varsity are going to do to you this afternoon.” 

Lou didn’t mind being chaffed about his horsemanship. 
But he thought the premeditated reference to “we varsity,” 
coming from Bowen, a bit unnecessary. 

“We'll give the varsity and you a chance to police us this 


afternoon,” he said evenly. 


“‘T guess the varsity includes me, all right. Anyway, when 
you want to take a jump, better try it in an automobile.” 

“Maybe you’ll lend me yours,” replied Lou for want of 
anything better to say, and turned his back to the varsity 
half. 

When the riding section returned up the hill, and were 
dismissed in the area of barracks, Jimmy collared Lou. 

“Was there any point in that automobile retort you made 
to Bowen?” 


There’s a great finish to this story next month! 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


“No. It was rather silly, wasn’t it? I had to say 
something.” 

“You should have seen Bowen’s face when you said it. 
Honestly he turned pale.” 

“He must have an uneasy conscience about something. 
My remark was just an accident.” 

““Well, let’s forget it and get out our football charts. We’re 
going to pull those trick plays this afternoon and show the 
varsity what brains can do.” 

“Youse quarter-back guys can use the brains,” mimicked 
Lou. “But we guards and tackles gotta use a little brawn, 
too.” 


’ 


ACH HASKELL of the second team had been drilling 

his charges in deceptive plays and aerial attacks for two 
weeks. West Point’s fighting team, reaching mid-season near 
the top of its form, had sharpened its weapon of attack by 
constant grinding on the scrubs. Coach Haskell, at the sug- 
gestion of Head Coach Bell, was now turning his team into 
an attack machine to find the weak points in Army’s defense. 
A series of brilliant plays, the cream of modern football, had 
been drilled into his eleven until their execution was clocklike 
in its precision. With the biggest mid-season game only ten 
days off, Coach Bell thought it was time to spring them on 
the varsity. 

While the line coach was driving home some pointers on the 
oblique charge to the linemen, Coach Haskell took the back- 
field aside for a conference before the scrimmage. 

“Specialize in the Formation W plays this afternoon,” he 
instructed Jimmy. ‘They are best suited to a light, fast team, 
and we’ve got a collection that should fool the big fellows 
once in a while.” 

“‘What about those lateral pass plays?” asked Gibson, 
captain and half-back of the team. 

“Not to-day. We won’t shoot our bolt all at one time.” 

“We can’t use those Formation W plays all afternoon,” 
objected Boyd, the other half-back. 

“‘T’ll mix them up with some of the box formation,”’ promised 
Jimmy, “and give Lane here a chance to hit ’em.” 

“Uh, huh,” grunted Lane, the stocky full-back. ‘When 
you need a few yards, gimme the ball.” 

““You may throw a scare into the varsity that will wake 
them up,” said the coach. ‘If their defense is too close against 
an open game, it’s our business to show them up.” 

, The coach gave Jimmy a few more instructions, and then 
assembled the team. A snappy drill in the open plays fol- 
lowed, and the team trotted over to the adjacent field where 
the varsity was waiting. The scrubs were given the ball in 
midfield without the formality of a kick-off, and Jimmy 
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opened up his offensive. The Army backs, knowing that 
the second team had a bag full of tricks, were playing wide, 
and Jimmy sent Lane through center for four yards. Boyd 
shot off tackle for another three yards, and the Army backs 
at once closed in. 

“Formation W,” snapped Jimmy. As he barked off the 
signals Boyd, Gibson, and the right end shifted several yards 
to the flanks and formed an inverted V. Jimmy received 
the ball and started for right end. As he did so the left end 
decoyed his covering back towards him, and Boyd and the 
right end, getting into deep right, forced the secondary 
defense to cover them. Gibson, going down on a left slant 
into deep center territory, was in position when Jimmy shot 
a clean, swift pass to him. Mack, Army’s quarter, came up 
swiftly frem behind as the bal! nestled in Gibson’s arms, but 
Gibson cleveriy shook himself loose and started down the field. 
Bowen downed him from behind within ten yards of the goal. 

“Signals! Formation W,” cracked Jimmy as he sized up 
the situation. The defense was leery of closing in with this 
open formation. He would take advantage of it by using 
this formation to take him through the line, and he signaled 
for a tackle sweep. With the Army backs still cautious the 
play could not have been better chosen. As the ball was 
snapped the right guard and the right tackle charged obliquely, 
taking out the defensive guard. The two backs of the in- 
verted V charged in against the defensive tackle. Lane, 
playing ahead of Jimmy, screened him from the end who was 
crashing in, and Jimmy shot through the hole left by the 
removal of the defensive tackle. The secondary defense 
closed in on him, but he had plunged eight yards. 

Two yards to go for a coveted touchdown against the var- 
sity! It was brain against brawn, and Jimmy, calling for 
box formation, signalled for the scrub’s reverse play. The 
play started with a balanced line, and as the ball was snapped 
the entire backfield feinted towards the right. Jimmy, 
Boyd, and Gibson then reversed themselves and started 
towards the left, forming a perfect interference screen. Lane 
continued to the right, and slipped the ball to the right end, 
who had left his position and was dashing to the left behind 
the line of scrimmage. Circling to the left behind his inter- 
ference, he found a hole and darted in for a two-yard plunge 
that carried the ball across the goal line. 


HE ease with which the scrubs had scored on them shook 

the confidence of the varsity, and the second team, spurred 
on by their success, rose to unexpected heights. As the cool 
Fall air swept down from the hills and brushed against Jimmy’s 
face, he felt the joy of battle surging through him, and drove 
his team mercilessly. One by one he saw the opposing backs 
driven into confusion as he swiftly alternated his deceptive 
plays with straight-line plunging. Bowen was the first to 
crack, and soon Mack, the veteran quarter-back, was the 
only back who .could solve this ever-changing attack that 
forced the powerful Army team to again fight behind their 
own goal line. Head Coach Bell, noting the collapse of the 
varsity’s morale, put a stop to the scrimmage after the second 
touchdown, and the scrubs trotted in 
to the showers with the tiréd but 
pleasant feeling of work well done. 

“You were right, Jimmy,’ Lou 
shouted, slapping his roommate on the 
back as the two returned to their room 
after supper. “‘I’ll eat all those dirty 
things I said to you when you didn’t 
want to go out for varsity half-back. 
You’re a quarter-back of the first water, 
a gem of purest ray serene, in other 
words, you’re a pippin!” 

“Guess we showed ’em a thing or 
two,” grinned Jimmy as he threw off 
his coat. ‘But you and the rest of the 
line did all the dirty work. You out- 
charged the varsity for the first time 
this year. If you hadn’t, they’d 
smashed our trick plays before they got 
started.” 

“Tf this is a community bouquet- 
throwing party, I wish you’d throw a 
few my way. I need them.” It was 
Mack, dropping in. for a few moments 
before the bugle sounded call to 


quarters. 
“You hunk of cheese!” laughed 
Jimmy. “If it weren’t for you we’d 


scored four touchdowns instead of 
two.” 

“You scrubs have certainly put the 
fear of God into us. Bell is worried 
stiff. Had no idea we were so weak 
against the open game.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Lou 
with a debonair gesture. ‘Consider whom you were up 
against.” 

“T can’t laugh that ‘off. You scrubs have a team that’ll 
stack up against most varsities. I say, Jim, I see you’re some 
horseman.” 

“Says which?” 

“The list of yearlings who can take horses out on privilege 


1928 


rides is just posted. You’re on it. Want-to take a ride , 


‘Sunday afternoon?” 


“Great! But I’d think you first classmen would be tired of ; 


riding by this time.” 

“Never! Gibson will be with us. I’ve got some dope to 
spill to you two.” 

Jimmy started to ask what was up, but the clear notes 
of call*to quarters rosé from the area and Mack had to depart 
in haste. Jimmy gave a sour look to the stack of books*on 
his table and settled down to study. 


‘TH three cadets chose the redoubt trail for their Sunday 
ride. The trail led among the ‘old fortifications that 
crown the hills behind West Point, and made an ideal bridle 
path. There was a snap and sparkle in the clear Fall after- 
noon that put zest into the horses’ gaits and occasionally 
caused them to break into a swinging gallop. It was Jimmy’s 
first ride among the historic hills of the Highlands, and the 
beauty of the panorama that unfolded before him drove all 
thought of football from his head*: Mack and Gibson seemed 
preoccupied with their own thoughts, and it was not until 
the summit of Redoubt No. 4 was reached that football was 
mentioned. 

‘Wish that game yesterday hadn’t been such a cinch.” 

“‘T thought the coach wanted an easy game the week beforé 
the Tech game, Mack.” 

“He did, Jim. But all the game taught us was that we 
had a strong offensive. We knew that already. The visitors 
weren’t strong enough to test our defense against the open 
game. And as you fellows found out last week, that’s where 
our weakness lies. Bell knows this, and he told me to get 
you and Gibson together and tell you to hammer away at us 
with those trick plays all this coming week. Throw in enough 
line stuff, of course, to keep our backs from spreading out too 
much, but give us all you’ve got in the way of open football. 
Tech is great on modern football, and we’ve to be prepared 
for them.” 

“We'll show you a few tricks,” promised Jimmy as they 
dismounted and tied their horses to a tree. 

“One thing more. The second team will start the game 
against Tech.” 

“Whoopee!’’ ex- 
claimed Gibson as he 
smacked Jimmy on the 
back. “After all these 
years I’ll finally get in 
a big game.” 

“They'll think we’re 
a bombing squadron 
when we spring our 
passing game on them,” 
said Jimmy jubilantly. 





























“T hear you scrubs are 
going to start the game” 
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“They won’t, because you’re not going-to spring your 
open stuff\on them. Coach Bell is putting you in to wear 


“em down and to discover the weak spots of theif line. You'll 


be in for the first quarter, and you’re to hammer away at 
their line every time you get the ball. We'll spring our 
own open game on them later. Remember, your job is to 
find out where their line is weak and where it is solid.” 

Jimmy’s exuberation was chilled. To pit his brains against 
an opponent’s brawn was to him the keenest joy of football. 
With definite: instructions like these binding him hand and 
foot he would be nothing more than a tool in the hands of the 
coach. Gibson noted his downcast expression. 

“Football is like soldiering, Jimmy. There comes a time 
when you’ve got to obey orders and help out the whole 
command. The coach has given us a mission, and we’ll deliver 
the goods, and forget we’d like to shine some ourselves.” 

“You're right, Gibby,” replied Jimmy instantly, feeling a 
little abashed. ‘‘We’ll jump in the first quarter and hammer 
away at ’em.” 

“Your time will come,” promised Mack. ‘It'll take more 
than eleven men to play the Maxton game. 

“T wish you had beaten out Bowen for the varsity,’ he 
added as the three strolled about on the parapet, high over 
Highland Falls. ‘You’d have won the place if you hadn’t 
hurt your hand and let him do all the ball carrying in the last 
period of that frosh game.” 

It was on the tip of Jimmy’s tongue to tell them in what 
fashion his hand was hurt, to have them understand that it 
was Bowen who had deliberately stepped on it and twisted 
it while Jimmy was at the bottom of a pile. He checked 
himself. Once a fellow made friends with alibis it was hard 
work shaking them. Gibson was watching Jimmy shrewdly 
while this mental struggle was going on within him. 

“You didn’t tell all you know,” he said meaningly.. ‘‘ And 
I don’t tell all I suspect. Anyway, give a fellow enough 
rope and he’ll hang himself.” 

“Who'll hang himself?” asked Mack, puzzled at. this 
cryptic remark. 

“Never mind,” laughed Jimmy. ‘Gibby is talking through 
his hat. We'd better start back.” 

“Let’s go back by way of Highland Falls,” said Mack as 
they remounted. “I want to investigate something. I’m on 
the Vigilance Committee, and a rumor has reached us that 
some cadet has been driving about the country after taps in a 
sport roadster, and has become mixed up in an unpleasant 
affair or two at some of the roadhouses. We've heard that the 
roadster is kept at a garage in the village. It’s pretty hard 
for a cadet to slip out continually after taps without violating 
his ‘All Right,’ and the V. C. wants to find out who it is.” 


‘THE trail leading down the southern slope of the 
redoubt was steep and tortuous, and the descent 
was made with great care. Soon they reached 
the road that led to the village, and were rewarded 
by seeing the doors of the public garage open for 
business. A mechanic was tinkering under the 
hood of a large car; in the semi-darkness of the 
garage the imposing radiator of a roadster could 
be seen. E 

“Snappy little bus in there,” remarked Mack 
to the mechanic, who looked up in some alarm 
at the gyrations of the three restless horses. 

“Yep, she'll do.” The mechanic resumed his 
tinkering. 

““Does it belong to a cadet?” 

“Nope. Belongs to an artillery soldier.” 

“Know his name?” 

“Not to tell, I don’t.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed Mack sharply. “I want some 
information and I want it from you. Does a cadet ever 
use this car?” 

The mechanic laid aside his tools and eyed Mack for a 
moment. 

“T ain’t supposed to give out no secrets about no custom- 
ers,” he said sourly. ‘And all I'll tell ye is that there be a 
cadet who has the keys to the car and who takes it out at 
night, and who’d kept it a secret if he’d spilt a little perlite- 
ness on me once in a while. But I don’t be know- 
ing his name, and I won’t be telling ye the name of 
the soldier.” 

“We can get the soldier’s name from the artillery 
detachment,” Jimmy told Mack. “No use wasting 
any more time here.” 

Mack saw the wisdom of this and the three cadets 
made their way to the cavalry stables. After they 
had groomed and put up their mounts they stepped 
over to the artillery barracks and sought out the 
first sergeant. 

“Private Evans owns the car, sir,” replied the 
husky “top kick” of the battery. “T’'ll call him in.” 

“Evans is always getting into trouble with it,” 
he added while they waited for the soldier. “He 
runs about at night with a young fellow, and pretty 
often gets in a row at some of the dance-halls here- 
abouts. The battery commander is going to make 
him sell the car if he gets into any more hot water 
with it. Here he is now.” 

(Continued on page 60) 








ROBABLY the greatest field general of antiquity was 
the immortal Julius Cesar. His conquest on the 
battlefield was limited only by the extent of the then 
known world. It is interesting to note in his Com- 

mentaries that Cesar was inevitably carrying the fight to his 
adversaries. Defensive warfare was almost unknown to the 
famous Roman legions. Coming down through the centuries 
we light upon an equally successful warrios in the person of the 
great Napoleon Bonaparte and again we note that like Cesar, 
the illustrious French Marshal invariably carried the fray 
into the territory of his enemies. Although Cesar used prac- 
tically the same principle, it remained for the “ Little Corporal” 
to immortalize the strategic maxim of all great generals, when 
he uttered the expression that “all else being equal, the strong- 
est defense is a great offense.” 

In the early development of football, this maxim was appar- 
ently forgotten. Football strategy, however, has gone through 
a process of evolution during the last ten or fifteen years. It is 
this change in the strategy of the game that has produced the 
colorful spectacle that grips the very heart and soul of every 
red-blooded youth of America each fall. It is no longer a 
contest between twenty-two bone-crushers to see which eleven 
can break down or beat back the other eleven for a touch- 
down; the modern game of football has developed into a game 
of brains, speed and strength. It has been discovered by the 
use of an old physics formula that brawn was not the single 
essential of football. This formula states that the mass of a 
body multiplied by its speed will give the momentum or mov- 
ing power of the body. From this fact it was realized that a 
light man could make himself the equal and oftentimes the 
superior of a much heavier man if he increased his speed to 
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Standard off-tackle play. A Fundamental play 
in football used on both sides 
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Dive tackle play. Used when above play No. 1 has 
been checked, quarterback handling ball 
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Forward Pass. Starts off as No. 1 play both ends down and out. 
No. 2 and No. 3 go out for opposing end, No. 3 staying with him 
and No. 2 slips out into flat territory. No. 1 checks tackle and 
goes down behind defensive full-back. Pass is optional to any one 
of four men eligible 





A Strong Offense is the Best Defense 


By Alton K. Marsters 





ONE of the outstanding halfbacks of the year is Alton 

K. Marsters of Dartmouth. A great kicker, a hard- 
hitting line plunger and a clever broken field runner, and 
only in his Junior Year he is now making football history. 
No one is better qualified to talk about offensive football 
than this man who is always on the offensive. 


such a degree that the product of his weight and speed or 
momentum was greater than that of the heavier man. This 
theory has been carried into a successful realization by most 
of the famous football coaches and teams of to-day. Ten 
years ago it was almost an unheard of thing for a team to 
take the ball on its own twenty or thirty-yard line and 
march down the field for a touchdown. At the opening of 
the game both teams entered upon the field with the 
determination to wear its opponents down until they got a 
break such as intercepting a pass or a fumble. This was 
the direct result of the limited number of plays that each 
team had, its dependence upon 2 good punter or drop- 
kicker and its over-emphasis of the defense as opposed to 
the offense. 

As the old teams relied mainly upon their brute strength 
to carry them over, they necessarily did not use many 
plays. Every team had a number of center-line bucks, one 
or possibly two end runs, a punt, a drop-kick and a forward 
pass which it never used unless the team was behind and it 
was near the end of the game. It can readily be seen that a 
team equipped with such a system of plays could not often 
make a seventy or eighty yard march down the field and it 
is this long march down the field with each back tearing 
off his three or four yards at every crack that is real foot- 
ball and a beautiful sight to the true student of the game. 
The reason for this was that by the time one of these teams 
had gone from its own twenty-yard line to its opponent’s 
twenty-yard line it had used up all of its plays during the 
march and had none to score with. On the way down the 

field the defensive team had figured out defenses for these few 
plays and could stop every one of them. 

The next move on the quarterback’s part was to draw 
forth the trump he had been holding up his sleeve, all 
through the game. This trump was his drop-kicker. The 
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r 
records of these games show that more games were won by the 
score of three to nothing or six to three than any other score. 
In one Harvard-Yale game a few years back, Charlie Brickley 
won the game for Harvard by kicking three field goals in the dl 
one game. The team also depended a great deal upon their al 
punter. If their punter was gaining ground upon the exchange } 
of punts, they kept him punting until they had possession of int 
the ball in their opponent’s territory before they would start oti 
their drive for a touchdown. When the two punters were aa 
even in their ability, both teams would punt until one of TI 
the two quarterbacks dropped the ball and the other team ck 
recovered it. pa 
Day after day was spent by the coaches in individual in- pa 
struction with the linesmen, showing them many different ways He 
of keeping their opponents out of their backfield. The lines- td 
man was taught nothing but to guard his own territory rather pt 
than to carry his charge into his opponent’s territory. The 
team seemed to go upon the field with a different mental atti- Jo 
tude from that of the team of to-day. They started the game rae 
with the determination not to lose, rather than the idea of os 
going on that field with body and soul set upon winning. A : 
practical application of this battle theory to football was a 
shown in the Dartmouth-Cornell game of 1925 in Hanover, cif 
New Hampshire. This game came at practically the end of the «5 
football season and both teams had been undefeated up to that in 
time. The result of that game was to decide the football 
championship of the East. When the opening whistle blew Cl 
Cornell kicked to Dartmouth and Dartmouth scored. Cornell fis 
then elected to kick to Dartmouth again and Dartmouth in 
repeated its score. Then Cornell elected to receive and he 
marched down the field for their first touchdown. Dartmouth 
(Concluded on page 66) - 
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Punt formation. Both ends go down on snap of bail. Line 
trom tackle to tackle hold as a unit until ball is kicked. No. 1 
takes first man coming in on his side. No. 2 and No. 3 taking 


men on their side and staying with them for they are on the side 
of the kick 
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Three Boy Scouts in the Lion Country 


By David Martin, Douglas Oliver and Richard Douglas 





T MOMBASA, on July 8th, two 


African Boy Scouts met us, Her- CF SEPTEMBER 18TH the three Boy Scouts returned to the United States on the 

French Line steamer Paris. They remained in 

occupied in putting the finishing touches to their book “Three Boy Scouts in Africa.” 

Th boys themselves. Each one kept a complete day- 

by-day diary. On the long voyage home these field records were coordinated into a 
single manuscript. 

“It’s a complete story of our trip,” say the authors, 
as nearly as we could in the way we would tell it if we were felt. Probably it was just because 
actually talking to the boys back home.” 

This article is material from that book, which will be published October 19th by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.’ It may be bought in 
at libraries, or purchased through Supply Department of the Boy Scouts of America. 
—The Editors. 


bert Wright and Bill Rainbow. 
They helped us on the railroad 
journey up to Nairobi. 

Just before lunch time the train pulled 
into Nairobi. As it slowed down at the 
station, the first person we saw as we looked 
out the window was Mr. Martin Johnson. 
Though he was dressed in regular civilian 
clothes, we all instantly recognized him from 
seeing his pictures both in his book “Safari” 
and in the moving picture “Simba.” 
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k was written by the 


happened, and told 


New York four days, chiefly 


‘written down as the events 


bookstores everywhere, obtained 


Suka, our personal boy, even unpacked 
our safari boxes and got our pajamas. After 
a fine dinner, cooked by a native chef over 
a camp-fire, we went to bed and slept 
soundly on our first night of actual safari. 


HEN we awoke it was cold; or so it 


we were in Africa, about one degree south 
of the equator, where any weather that was 
not boiling hot felt cold. We were going 
to get up and go down to the cold river 
to wash. But when we got up we found 








He is a big fine-looking man, very power- 
fully built and full of energy. Then we 
saw Mrs. Johnson, whom we liked at once. 

We went right out to the home of the 
Johnsons. After a pleasant lunch we drove 
into town to get a few things we needed for 
safari. 

On the morning of July 11th we prepared 
for an early start. We were certainly ex- 
cited! We could hardly wait to get off 
“into the blue,’’ as they call the open spaces 
in Africa. 

Two big lorries, a Federal Knight and a 
Chevrolet truck, loaded with supplies, left 
for Tanganyika. Nine native boys went 
in the trucks with Kima, the little pet mon- 
key of the Johnsons. 

Shortly afterward, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
and we three all followed in the Willys- 
Knight touring car. 

Ourcoursetook usthrough 
hills and mountains, a beau- 
tiful velvety green. Next 
the road led through the 
great Rift Valley, probably 
the greatest valley in the 
world. It extends from 
Southern Arabia through 
the entire length of Africa. 
Scientists say that it was 
the last part of Africa which 
was covered by water. 
Shells may be found if one 
digs a few feet into the earth. 
Though the bottom of the 
valley is about two thousand 
feet above sea-level, the 
mountains surrounding it 
are over five thousand feet 
high. The section of the 
great Rift Valley through 
which we were passing was 
called “‘The Kedong.” 

The road wound down through the hills to the bottom of 
the valley, then across it, and up the other side. It was in 
the valley that we first began to see game. There were herds 
of wildebeest, kongoni, Tommie (Thompson’s gazelle), and 
zebra. We had seen the others before; but this was our first 
sight of zebra. 

Tommies seem to be perhaps the happiest animals in Africa. 
You never see one of them but what its little tail is wagging. 
We saw one which had a very sore leg and was limping; but 
he seemed as happy as ever. His little tail was wagging and 
his head nodding as usual. Tommies are also very pretty 
animals, having a black stripe running down each side and 
pure white stomachs. Their little backs are a very light 
brown. 


UDDENLY Mr. Johnson said, “‘T’ll bet a shilling that we 
see giraffe in ten minutes.” Sure enough, in ten minutes 
we did see giraffe, a whole herd of about fifteen. They 
were queer-looking creatures as they stood under, or rather 
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“The plains covered with game.” A remarkable photograph of thousands of wild beasts in Tanganyika 





Foregathering with an African Boy Scout, to whom they 
have presented a new Handbook 





Two of the “boys” on the welcoming 
committee 








“One lion each’ the 

trophy list read. Dick 

and Dave pose with 
their lions 


among, the trees. 

Their yellow and black 
bodies showed against the 
tree-trunks, while their long 
necks ran up among the 
foliage and their queer 
heads with little stumpy 
horns stuck clear up above 
the trees. 

When we went to set up 
our cots, we were again told 
to “let the boys do it.” 
In all our experiences’ on 
hikes and in Boy Scout 
camps back at home, we had always done most of the 
work. So it did not feel natural to stand around while the 
natives pitched camp. Doug said he didn’t feel right because 
if he did not do something to keep in condition, he would have 
an awful let-down when he reached home. But Dave and 
Dick both enjoyed it. They figured that it would probably be 
the only time in their lives when they had to do nothing at all. 








What a camp locked like 


our boys had filled gasoline cans with 
water, heated it in the fire, 
and brought it to the tents. 
We certainly felt like kings. 

All that day we rode over 
hills, flat stretches covered 
with trees, until we reached 
the plains. We began to see 
numerous herds of game. 
Tommies were the most plen- 
tiful. They loved to race the 
car. As we drove along, one 
would suddenly dash across 
the road, then race alongside 
for a hundred yards to cross 
again. Sometimes they kept 
this up for half a mile. While 
their elders were running, the 
little ones bounded along on 
stiff legs, looking exactly like 
small balls of fur on strings. 

We saw quite a bit of new 
A waterbuck head for atrophy game that we hadn’t seen 
and meat for the commissary, before. Mr. Johnson pointed 

picked by Dave out topi, a queer-headed 
antelope with brown and 
iron-gray skin; impalla bounding up and down in the same 
spot whenever we blew the horn or made some noise; a little 
bushbuck, which shot across the road so quickly that we 
hardly got a glimpse of his brown body; reedbuck, little 
brown fellows with short horns; and dik-dik, the smallest of all, 
not much larger than a rabbit. 

Once when we stopped, Mrs. Johnson said we might begin to 
see lions in a short while. When we heard this we flipped 
a coin to see who would get the first one. For we had 
decided that while we would 
not shoot any other game, 
we would each try to get one 
lion. 

Somehow, one doesn’t feel 
the same about shooting a 
lion as about killing an inno- 
cent little Tommie, for in- 
stance. When one considers 
the amount of game lions kill 
each night, and the cruelty 
with which they go about it, 
there is no_ self-reproach 
about shooting the murderer. 

Mr. Johnson told us he was 
glad we didn’t want to shoot 
any other game, but that as 
all the native boys he had 
must have food, some animals 
must be killed. He said that 
as long as such killing was unavoidable, he saw no reason 
why we should not each select an animal with a good set 
of horns for,a trophy. In this way, we might each get 
four or five good heads without killing any more than was 
necessary. 

Doug won the toss for a shot at the first lion. Dick and 
(Concluded on page 73) 
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What Was Behind Varsity “S” 


16 
ACK KERNAN was back at Sterling for his triennial. 
The Commencement game with Weymouth, Sterling’s 
chief athletic rival, had been played and won that after- 
e noon. And now the men of the triennial class, still in 


their reunion costumes, were gathered together for dinner at 
the Old Arms Hotel. 

It was “bedlam broke loose,” more or less. Triennial 
dinners have little orderliness; one feels himself back at college 
on a short, hilarious vacation--or rather back with the years 
dropped away, for the men with a startling exception or two, 
look pretty much as they did at 
graduation. 

Jack Kernan wasn’t one of the 
exceptions. The same big, black- 
haired chap; a little stouter perhaps, 
but still a bit slow in his move- 
ments, still intense cf tace and broad 
of hrow, a comer, his friends said, 
with that brain of his. 

The dinner went noisily on; 1 buzz 
of conversation; shouts of lauzhtér; 
an undercurrent of clattering knives 
and forks; close harmony by the 
same old bunch of fellows that used 
to camp together of 2 spring evening 
or: the steps of Warner Hall. Then 
a burst into general singing, Sterling 
College songs and hits from musical 
shows now decidedly passé, but pop- 
ular in the college days of the class, 
all emphasized in the manner pe- 
culiar to college youth. 

Harry Leonard, the toastmaster, 
pushed back his chair, stood up, 
and rapped for order. He was 
greeted with mingled cheers and 
jeers; high-pitched scurrilous quips 
rose here and there above the din; 
a cry or two of, “Oh, you Harry!” 

Leonard held up his hand for 
quiet, but no quiet came. He put 
it up again, three or four times, 
grinning broadly. ‘Then he simply 
stood and waited. 

Finally the noise began to die 
away. Voices could be heard: 

“Calm down, you muts.” 

‘Give him a chance.” 

“Shut up, Bill Bailey, you’re not 
funny.” 


~~ 


tL 
At last rumbling of talk, a shuffling of chairs, and silence 
reigned; the men really wanted to hear Leonard. But the 


familiar twinkle in his eyes that presaged a flow of wit, was now 
absent. As silence came his face had settled into seriousness. 


“‘T have a list of speakers,” he began. “TI’ll get to them 
later. Right now I’m going to call on Tod Miller for a 
minute.” He turned to a man down the table to his right. 
“Tod?” he said and sat down. 

Miller got up, chunky Tod Miller, the captain of the’foot- 
ball team their senior year, a famous half-back in his day. 
Without preliminaries he started in-with what he had to say. 

“TI want you fellows to get up and drink a silent toast. to 
a nan we've lost, Bill Kingdon, one of the biggest-hearted 
men who ever came to Sterling. A man who gave his best to 
the college—you fellows know that. . . . I was with him—at 
the end—” The football captain’s face worked for an instant. 
He had been speaking rapidly, but emotion was deep within 
him. -He had to pause before he went on. ‘“ But—but you 
fellyws_ who knew him best know all about that... . . Bill 
Kingdon, fellows, a man the class could ill afford to lose. A 
man we'll remen ber always—-with admiration—-and love.” 

“They rose and drank the toast. . . . It was the first break 
in the class since graduation. Kingdon had died four months 


before, a case of double pneumonia quickly striking down a big, _ 


strong man. Then they settled for awhile, to quiet talk. 
Later Harry Leonard would start the speeches going. 

Jack Kernan, seated again in his chair, leaned forward 
silently, a look that was almost sullen on his face. Thoughts 
were racing through his head. ° Bilt Kingdon—a man to re- 
member with admiration!—and love! Huh, Bill Kingdon— 
his nemesis. Big hearted! Not that he nad ever noticed. 

Then he shook his shoulders in annoyance. What a way to 
let himself think, now that‘the man was dead.”, It was all 
past history; and, anyhow, maybe he’d magnified'the man’s 
faults... Miller’s comments .were all right: . Of course they 
were; he had to say something nice. And at that Tod probably 
had liked Kingdon well. As Jack remembered it, though, 
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curiously enough, the two men had always seemed to be 
friends, for Tod was a democratic soul, whereas Kingdon—— 

But why think of it now, it was ungracious to do so; no, 
worse than that—much worse. Yet for the moment Jack 
couldn’t regulate his thoughts; his college life was vivid still, 
and vivid, too, was the part that Kingdon had played in it. 
Jack remembered with distinctness even the first time he had 
seen the fellow. 


T WAS in English A, Jack’s second recitation freshman 

year, that meeting. Seated alphabetically, they, Kernan 

and Kingdon, found themselves side by side, and, as Jack sat 
down, he remarked pleasantly: 

“‘T guess you and I are due to be side-partners for some 
time.” 

But Kingdon merely looked at him, half carelessly, half with 
a scowl, grunted and said nothing, and Jack had an uncomfort- 
able feeling of being snubbed. He wondered who the high 
and mighty individual might be. 

Then as it happened, after class he found out: another fresh- 
man, who seemed impressed, was talking about Kingdon. 
Yet Jack, an unknown ckap, up from a small city high school, 
hardly needed to be told, William Van Rensaeler Kingdon! 
Why the fellow’s very name was enough to proclaim that he 
was a snob; that he was wealthy and had prepped at an ex- 
clusive private school, that he had come to college with an 
athletic. record he was unduly proud of. 

And as if to emphasize Jack’s first impression, he ran into 
Kingdon that afternoon, walking along a campus path with 
two other freshmen, and the fellow again merely glanced at 
him with that careless look that held a scowl; he didn’t even 
nod. It was irritating to say the least. 

That first fall of his college life, Jack went out for freshman 
football. _He was big and strong, but slow and awkward, by 
no means a-natural-born player. Still, heavy material was 
scarce, and after a wéek or two he was put in at guard on the 
first team. 


There’s always the best of Athletic Stories in BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Harry Leonard the toastmaster was 
greeted with mingled cheers and jeers 


He wondered why Kingdon hadn’t 
come out; he now knew more or less 
aio about the fellow’s prep school repu- 

tation as a linesman. Then he 
learned that Kingdon had condi- 
tions. Yes, that was easy enough to 
understand, for Kingdon was by no 
means brilliant in class; stupid 
rather. Still probably the fellow 
didn’t much care, for when he recited 
badly, he did it with a manner of 
indifference. 

As for Jack; although his mind 
wasn’t quick, athletically speaking, 
it was the other way round in class. 
He was keen, a real student, on his 
way to a high stand. And at first 
his classroom superiority over King- 
don, who sat next him not only in 
English A, but in two other courses, 
gave him a feeling of distinct pleas- 
ure, a feeling provoked and hardly 
in accord with Jack’s true nature. 

But the pleasure didn’t last; it 
linked itself instead into the irrita- 
tion he had begun to feel that first 
day, at the indifferent, non-commit- 
tal, almost rude attitude of Kingdon. 
Jack might have been sitting next a 
dummy for all the remarks that ever 
passed between them. 

The freshman football season 
went on with the usual ups and 
downs. It was Monday of the last 
week of practice; on Saturday came 
the final game of the year, that with 
the Weymouth College freshmen. 

The last week of practice! and to 

. Jack’s surprise, there was Kingdon 
out on the field in his football togs. 

But word came around to him 

quickly—Kingdon had made up his 

conditions and was eligible. 

The new man was put in for a 
short time at guard on the scrub and 
immediately showed that his prep- 
school reputation was justified. Fast 
and powerful, he lunged through the 
first team’s line to spoil a number of 
plays, almost before they got started. 
Jack sensed the inevitable. He knew that he was not as 

good as Oliver, the other guard; he’d be the one to make way 
for Kingdon, for William Van Rensaeler Kingdon! Somehow 
he couldn’t help but think of the fellow by his full name, in 
spite of the fact that the snobbery it seemed to imply annoyed 
him—or rather because of it. 

And Jack did make way for Kingdon; he didn’t get in the 
Weymouth freshman game, he lost out on winning his nu- 
merals—which a week before had seemed a certainty. 

It was a bitter blow for Jack. It brought a smoldering resent- 
ment that centered itself on Kingdon; he couldn’t shake it at 
first. 






UT gradually the. resentment faded, and as the months 
passed by, he came to a determination to make a football 
name for himself before his college course was over, despite 
his failure freshman year.. A streak of persistency was in 
him, but in addition, he had looked forward.through his boy- 
hood, romantically perhaps, to doing something real in college 
football. A bad break that first season; but three more years 
streiched ahead, and in his heart he knew. he couldn’t lay the 
break to Kingdon. He even began to try to feel pleasant 
toward the fellow, at least not to be bothered by him any 
more. : 
But at times his annoyance came back, and with it a sense 
of exultation in showing Kingdon up in class, particularly in 
English A, the same feeling he had experienced earlier in the 
year. Kingdon so often’ couldn’t’seem ‘to gather what the 
instructor was driving at. — If he failed or answered stupidly 
some question, artd the’ instructor then turned to Jack, Jack 
would make a special effort to be erud:<e. 

But afterward the exultation always had its gall; Jack 
knew it was not generous, and it shan ed him. 

The two boys were not thrown together out of class; they 
were not in the same crowds. Bo’h made fraternities but 
different ones. Kingdon now nodded to Jack when they met, 
but generally in response to Jack’s greeting and almost always 
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indifferently and with that slight scowl of his. Occasionally 
they had a word or two together, but it was only desultory. 

Jack tried to be indifferent, too. He could not put Kingdon 
out of his head altogether because he sat beside him every day. 
But he did not have to make a mountain out of the situation. 
And after a while he did achieve a degree of indifference; and 
no more did he try to show the fellow up in class. 

At the end of freshman year, Kingdon was again condi- 
tioned. But he tutored during the summer and made it up, 
and in the fall of sophomore year easily made guard on the 
varsity. 

Jack had no chance that season, he knew, but he worked hard 
on the scrub, and gradually developed in his play. But it was 
a slow process, the football instinct was not there; he learned 
only by persistent coaching. 

The game that year with Weymouth was a close one. Near 
the end of the final quarter, the score stood 7 to 6 in Sterling’s 
favor. Several line substitutions had been made, but Jack 
was not one of them; not that he had expected to be. 

A few minutes left to play! A scrimmage and Kingdon got 
up groggy. The Sterling head coach, Kinney, looked over the 
substitutes squatted on the side-line behch. Finally his eyes 
lingered on Jack. 

“You,” he said. ‘Get warmed up.” 

With a leap of joy, Jack was on his feet and running up and 
down. He glanced out on the field. The trainer was swab- 
bing Kingdon’s face; the varsity guard seemed to be getting 
better. 

The trainer came off the field. 

“*A knock in the head,” he said to Kinney. 
he’ll be all right.” 

The ball was near the center of the field in Weymouth’s 
possession. But Weymouth had not been doing much offen- 
sively this quarter; it looked safe enough to make a substitu- 
tion, even for Kingdon. Kinney turned to Jack. 

“‘Keep moving,” he said and Jack knew that meant that un- 
doubtedly he would be put in, in a play or two. 


“But I think 


BZ the unexpected happened in Weymouth’s play. A 
forward pass and twenty yards gained. Then another 
complete forward and Weymouth was on the ten-yard line. 
A dash off tackle—two yards more, and as the players got up, 
Kingdon again was seen to be groggy. 

That last scrimmage had taken place over near the Sterling 
sideline, and Jack had paused to watch, in his trotting up and 
down to get warm. Now the trainer was again out on the field, 
with pail and sponge, swabbing Kingdon’s face; the guard was 
unsteady on his pins. Beside him stood the varsity captain, 
watching. 

Kinney came up to Jack. 

“‘Get in there,” he said. ‘Take Bill Kingdon’s place,” 
and Jack ran out. A ticklish position, down near the goal line, 
but he was fresh. Nervous, certainly, but the first impact of 
actual play and he’d be all right. He was eager, elated; and 
in his mind the letter ““S” loomed up before him. The varsity 
letter, Sophomore year! 

He went up to the umpire, touched him on the arm and told 
him that he was to take Kingdon’s place. But Kingdon, 


now leaning on the captain’s shoulder, glanced at him with 
that old familiar scowl, then turned to the captain. 

“T’m all right,” he muttered. -““Not going out—down 
here.” 

‘Sure you are, Bill?” the captain asked anxiously. , Kingdon 
was the best man in the Sterling line; the captain hated to 
lose him right there, with the ball in Weymouth’s possession 
in the shadow of the Sterling goal posts. 

Kingdon straightened his body and shook his head as if 
to clear it. 

“Sure,” he said, and the captain nodded to Jack to go 
back off the field. 

They held them, Sterling did. Three more plays and the 
game was over-—the score remaining Sterling 7—Weymouth 6. 
And in one of the scrimmages Kingdon broke through and 
downed the Weymouth back for a five-yard loss. He’d pulled 
himself together right enough. 

But Jack was bitter; somehow he felt that Kingdon had 
forced himself back to a playing condition, just because he 
saw Jack out there ready to take his place. Oh, he could rea- 
son it out.that the captain had made the decision, but down 
deep in his heart he couldn’t help but hold it against Kingdon 
—he was sure that the fellow had deliberately wanted to cheat 
him out of his varsity letter. 

In Junior year, there was a shortage of varsity material. 
Jack was shifted to tackle and put in the varsity line beside 
Kingdon. He was far from an ideal choice because of his 
slowness. But they needed weight, and then Kingdon could 
cover more ground than the average guard. 

But the season was a ragged one; some victories but more 
defeats. And the Saturday before the Weymouth game, 
Sterling lost.to a team they generally beat by comfortable 
scores, a wretched exhibition. The line in particular played 
badly, unevenly, not timed at all with the back field. 

On the morning following the team got a good stiff talking 
tofrom Kinney. -Yet only one change was made in the line-up 
at left end. The material simply wasn’t there to make a 
general shake-up. 

But on Tuesday another change was made. Jack was taken 
out and Rockwell, a sophomore, put in his place. Rockwell 
had not played his freshman year; he was not eligible. And 
he had only come out that year the middle of the season. He 
was tall and rangy, fairly fast, but pretty green. The thought 
had not entered Jack’s head, even vaguely, that the sophomore 
might supplant him. 

It was a shock, and that afternoon Jack sat disgruntled on 
the sidelines. All the effort he had put in for three years, and 
then to land—nowhere! He knew he would not get into the 
Weymouth game—and he didn’t. 


UT it was not until a few weeks later that he learned the 
inwardness of what had happened. He and Bill Bailey, 
a substitute end, were talking over the election of the new 
football captain. 
“T’m glad Tod Miller got it, and not Bill Kingdon,” Bailey 
said. “TI never did like that big stiff.” 


“Well, to be honest, I never did either,” Jack answered 
slowly. Then immediately. he regretted letting Bailey know 
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what, he thought, for Bailey was a gossipy individual; rather 
mean ‘minded, too. 

But Bailey was talking on. “I shouldn’t think you would. 
You know, I guess, the reason Rockwell took your place at 
tackle.” 

Jack looked up in mild surprise. 
was better—that’s all, I suppose.” 

“That’s all, is it!” Bailey exclaimed. ‘‘You mean you 
don’t know? Well, listen then, and I'll tell you. 1 got it 
direct from—but never mind who. Anyhow, Kinney got hold 
of Bill Kingdon a few days before the Weymouth game and 
put it to him as to who he’d rather have play beside him— 
you or Rockwell.” 

Jack’s eyes opened wide in amazement. 

“ And—and he decided on Rockwell!” 
as he said it. 

“Sure,” Bill answered. He was enjoying the revelation. 
“Funny thing for the coach to do—but then you know as well 
as I, that he was disgusted with the way the line was playing, 
and Bill Kingdon does know a lot about line play—you’ve 
got to grant that. And Rockwell didn’t put up a bad game 
either, even if we did get licked.” 

For a week Jack was mad clear through. He planned to 
go to Kingdon and tell him what he thought. Great guns, 
how it must have tickled the fellow to put that over on him! 
Standing in his way, every chance he got, eh! Well, he’d not 
give him another chance. He wouldn’t go out for the team at 
all the next fall. What was the use anyhow—the long hard 
grind that got you nowhere. ‘ 

Then his anger cooled down, and he did not speak to King- 
don. Partly the fellow’s aloofness kept him from it; partly 
a feeling that the only thing to do, after all, was not to quit but 
to let by-gones be by-gones and fight it out on the field the 
next fall, whether it got him his letter or not. 

But it was with little enthusiasm that he did go out for prac- 
tise the next fall. Rockwell had improved; he was rounding 
out into a splendid tackle—no chance there. And some good 
men had come up from the freshman team of the year before, 
to fill other places in the line. Jack was shifted back to*guard 
and as a substitute. 

He got in at the tag end of some of the minor games. But 
the season for him was one of dogged determination to stick 
to the end, mixed with a good deal of dislike. A mere chance, 
if he got in the Weymouth game, and he felt now that he did 
not greatly care. 

In contrast to the previous year, the season was a good one; 
the Sterling team romped through its opponents in the early 
games. And the line was turning out to be the best in years, 

At last came the Weymouth game; the final football game of 
Jack’s undergraduate days at Sterling. Bundled in a blanket 
on the sidelines, he glanced over the field. His eyes caught 
the swaying crowds, a uniformed band settling in the stands 
after a march across the field, members of the Weymouth 
team at punting practise, his own team running through a few 
practise plays. A familiar sight, and suddenly a feeling of 
emotion came over him. Those four years of struggling com- 
petition did mean much fo him. And he was thankful, terribly 

(Continued on page 46) 


“‘Kinney’s idea that he 


He almost stuttered 





They started him off the field, Kingdon protesting, struggling to get back 
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HIPS droned in the dawn sky, above the Dual Control 

Field. A chill wind blew down from northern Texas; 

the white hangars and barracks of Kelly Field rose 

like gray ghosts back of the deadline. Cadets stood 

in groups, near different planes, slapping their hands together, 

fumbling with brand new helmets and goggles. This was the 

first morning of flight for the new class, the first winging into 

the air for most of the cadets. Ground School days were 

behind. There would be more class work, plenty of it. But 

there would be flight, too—and the drone of planes in the 
air, all day long. 

A Curtiss two-seater, equipped with a Hail-Scott engine, 
rumbled, throttled down, near the spot where stood three 
comrades, Sergeant Johnny Condon turned his blue eyes 
toward the gray ones of Cadet Stuart Osborne. He smiled. 
Sergeant Lou Brent was adjusting the rubber. band of his 
goggles. The three had come through Princeton Ground 
School together, had come to San Antonio together. They 
were waiting now, in a group with three other cadets, for the 























































‘First Flight 


coming of Lieut. Dane Parker, assigned as their instructor in 
the.Dual Control Stage. 

The two sergeants, who had transferred from other branches 
of the service, rated only as cadets at Kelly. Stuart Osborne 
had come into the Air Service as a civilian. He smiled back 
at Johnny Condon. 

*‘Air’ll be rough,” he stated. “Good morning for a first 
flight. Get a real dose of it.” 

His eyes went to Lou Brent’s face; he felt his body stiffen 
suddenly. That cadet’s lips were trembling; his face was 
white. Lou was a head shorter than Cadet Osborne; his hair 
and eyes were dark, his shoulders broad. At Ground School 
he had breezed through his class work. He was of the quiet 
type, a hard worker. But now, standing close to the rumbling 
engine of the Jenny, so called because her type was designated 
as J. N. 4,.Lou Brent was shaking. His face was set. 

His dark eyes met the gray ones of Stuart Osborne. For 
a second he met. them squarely—then abruptly he turned 
away. And Johnny Condon was gripping Osborne’s right arm. 

“Cold?” he muttered. “Or is it something else—harder 
to lick?” 

Cadet Osborne spoke in a low tone. “He’s all right, 
Johnny,” he stated. ‘As soon as he gets in a ship—gets the 
feel of ——” 

“*Tention!” One of the other cadets snapped out the word 
sharply. 

Osborne and Condon faced about. Lieutenant Parker was 
approaching; he returned the salute of the cadets with a cheer- 
ful smile. 

““At ease!” he ordered. His eyes, narrowed and keen, went 
beyond the group. Stuart half turned, saw Lou Brent coming 
up. - The cadet’s face-was white, but it held a faint smile. 
The lieutenant was watching him closely. Finally, his eyes 
went down to a slip of paper he held in his hands. 

“We'll start in right away, Cadets,” he stated in a quiet 
voice. He was tall, well built, with a face browned by sun 
and wind. There was a slight scar over his left eye—a goggle- 
rim cut. “Tl ride each up for ten minutes or so. You'll 
ride in the front cockpit. Don’t touch the controls—they’re 
dual. Look around; get used to the engine roar. Watch 
the ground below. .Look at the other ships. If I touch 
you on the shoulder—twist your head around, face me. If 
I tell you to do anything—do it. The first cadet on the list 
will be——” 

He hesitated. His eyes went from one cadet to another. 


He looked past Stuart Osborne, spoke slowly. 


“Your name—Cadet?” 

There was a little silence. Then Lou 
Brent’s voice sounded. It was strangely 
off pitch. High, shaken. 

“ Louis—Brent, sir.” 

The officer nodded. ‘You'll ride up 
first,” he said slowly. “Adjust your 
goggles, get into the front cockpit, fasten 
your safety belt.” 


“‘No-nol Don’t spin her— 
take her out of-——” 
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He turned away, pulling his own goggles down over his 
eyes. Johnny Condon spoke in.a steady voice. ° 

‘“‘That’s luck for you, Lou, first one to ride up.” 

Stuart Osborne was looking at Cadet Brent. He saw Lou’s 
fingers tremble as they pulled his goggle-glass down over his 
eyes. He managed a grin. One of the other cadets spoke 
loudly. 

“We'll dig you out, Brent—if you come down in a spin. 
Any place for us to send——” 

“Cut it!” Johnny spoke sharply. Lou Brent walked to- 
ward the wing of the Jenny. He climbed up on the fuselage 
cut-in step, swung a leg over the side. 

Cadet Osborne’s eyes went to the officer. He saw that 
Lieutenant Parker was watching Lou out of the corner of his 
eyes. He knew that the instructor had read the signs, had 
noted Lou’s pale face, his shaking hands. And he had picked 
Lou out for the first hop. 

Johnny was speaking in a low voice. “‘Lou Brent—scared! 
I'd never have figured it——” 

‘“‘He’ll be all right.” Osborne spoke slowly. “That'll 
pass. Lots of them like that. I’m pretty shaky, myself.” 

But Johnny Condon wasn’t fooled. ‘You are not!” he 
came back. ‘‘Gosh—I hope he gets over it before——”’ 

‘*He will!” Osborne interrupted. He thought of the weeks 
the three had spent at Ground School together, of the hopes 
they had for the silver wings. Lou Brent could not fail now. 
“He’s got to beat this scare!” he muttered. 

Lieutenant Parker was climbing into the rear cockpit. He 
shouted above the roar of the engine, to Lou Brent. 

“Belt fastened, Cadet?” 

Lou shook his head. The Lieutenant turned toward Osborne. 

“Snap that belt for him, Cadet!” 


GTUART moved toward the plane. He got a foot in the 
fuselage-step, swung up. His head was over the cockpit 
opening. Lou’s hands were fumbling at the belt buckle. 
They were shaking. 

“Come on, Lou!” Stuart snapped the buckle with steady 
fingers. “Steady up! You're all right! It’s a cinch!” 

He grinned into the staring eyes of Lou Brent. That cadet 
tried to grin back. 

“T’m all right,” he breathed, shakily. “‘It’s—funny——” 

Stuart Osborne swung down to the ground. His eyes met 
those of Lieutenant Parker. The officer’s face held a grim 
smile. 

“Is he fastened—inside?” he shouted. 

“Yes, sir!” Cadet Osborne replied. ‘“‘He’s all right.” 

The lieutenant nodded. “Sure!” he snapped. “Let’s 

1? 

Johnny was standing beside Stuart. They both saw the 
left shoulder of the officer move. He was advancing the throt- 
tle. The Hall-Scott roared deeply through the exhausts— 
the two-seated training plane rolled out from the deadline. 
She kicked sand-dust back. The waiting cadets turned their 
back, closed their eyes. The ground-crew, enlisted men, did 
the same. But Stuart and Johnny stared at the white face of 
Lou Brent—until the sand smarted into their eyes, forced them 
closed. It was Lou Brent’s first real test. 
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As the ship lifted her wheels and tail- 
skid from the field, roaring wide open, 
Lou Brent closed his eyes tightly. He 
was sick. The roar of the engine ex- 
hausts, the scream of the wind through 
the flying wires and struts, the rush of the 
air flung back from the prop against his 
face, all combined to send fear through 
him. He had never thought it would be 
like this. He had never thought flight 
would bother him, force him to close his 
eyes, to cower in the cockpit of a plane. 
And yet, the sweep of the Jenny through 
the sky, the beat of the engine, the rush 
of wind—they were beating him down in 
the narrow cockpit. He was afraid. For 
the first time in his life. 

A hand touched the back of his helmet. 
He stiffened, jerked his head around. 
His eyes were wide. 

Lieutenant Parker’s face was grim. 
The roar of the engine died suddenly. 
There was a downward-gliding sensation. 
The officer’s voice rose above the whine of 
wind through the plane’s rigging. 

“Keep your — head up! Look — 
around!” 


HEN the engine roared again. 

Cadet Brent stared down over 
the side. They were flying low, as 
yet they had not gained altitude. His 
body was tense in the cockpit, the plane 
suddenly banked sharply, wing to the 
sky, wing to the earth. Lou’s hands 
gripped the side of the fuselage. He 
was choking. There was a blur before 
his eyes. 

The ship was flying level again. Sud- 
denly the nose came up, they were climb- 
ing. Cadet Brent sat staring straight 
ahead. His lips moved. 

“T can’t—can’t go on——’ 

A hand touched his right shoulder. He 
twisted his head. Lieutenant Parker was 
smiling. With his right hand out in the 
prop wash, he pointed toward a ship 
passing near them. The other pilot 
waved. There was a cadet in the front 
cockpit—he waved, too. The ship flashed 
behind. 

Lou Brent sat straight in the cockpit. 
Another cadet, flying dual control. Per- 
haps up for his first flight. Not afraid, 
as he was. 

He stared down at his white fingers, 
gripping the sides of the fuselage. The 
roar of the engine died abruptly, the nose 
of the plane dropped. Lieutenant Parker’s voice came to 
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‘“‘Relax—in the seat. Belt’ll hold youin. Relax!” 

Cadet Lou Brent fought a battle with himself—and won. 
He took his fingers from the edge of the fuselage cockpit. He 
eased the pressure of his feet against the Jenny ship’s floor- 
board. The plane was diving steeply; he-could see the white 
row of hangars flashing up toward them. 

The nose came up—the ship was zooming. The sensation 
did not bother Lou. The scream of the wires did. The 
roar of the suddenly cut-in engine, the new position of his 
body—— 

He could hear the high-pitched drone of the engine now, as 
it pulled the weight of the ship. He knew, from his ground- 
work, that the ship was about to fall off from a stall. And 
from the stall she would go into a spin. A whirling, wire- 
screaming spin straight at the earth below. 

Fear struck at him again. There was no reason forit. But 
it gripped him suddenly. They would never come out of the 
spin. The training ship would get out of control... At a speed 
in excess of two hundred miles an hour they would crash 
into the earth. 

He turned in the cockpit. Fear showed in his eyes. The 
instructor was cutting the throttle speed; the Jenny was falling 
off on a wing. Wind struck against the side of Lou Brent’s 
face. His body seemed to hang out over the fuselage. They 
were falling sideways toward the field below. He cried out, 
hoarsely: 

“No—no! Don’t spin her—take her out of ——” 

The expression in the officer’s eyes checked his panic of 
words. Lieutenant Parker stared at him, contempt show- 
ing clearly in. his goggle-protected eyes. The Jenny whipped 
into the first turn of a spin. 

“Face around!” the instructor shouted above the shrill of 
wind through the ship’s rigging. “Brace up—you quitter!” 

Lou Brent’s head faced to the front. The ground was a 
whirling blur striking up at the plane. Dizziness was starting 
to sweep over him. He fought it off by a quick shake of his 
head. Lieutenant Parker had called him a quitter!. Contempt 
had showed in the instructor’s eyes, contempt because Lou had 
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She was diving now, diving straight toward the ground 
He had even cried out, had 


been unable to fight off the fear. 
begged the officer not to spin. 

The plane suddenly ceased to spin. The controls were 
in neutral. She was diving now, diving straight toward the 
ground. Her nose came up, her engine roared. She zoomed. 

And then, flashing down on them from an angle to the right, 
came the other ship! 

Lou saw the ship throught tear-blurred eyes. He jerked his 
head. Lieutenant Parker’s eyes were staring to the right, 
his oil-stained lips were parted. The J. N. 4 went over in a 
left bank, rudder bar was kicked sharply, the. joy-stick was 
jerked to the left—— 


AX? then the crash came. The tail assembly of the Jenny 
was battered to'one side. There was the sound of ripping 
fabric, of snapping wires. The roar of the Jenny ship’s engine 
died, she seemed to be falling in a vertical side-slip! 

The earth was less than five hundred feet below. The two 
planes had crashed in the air and were falling tangled together. 
Lou Brent could see that Lieutenant Parker was working des- 
perately with the controls. A wing of the other plane was 
tangled with a wing of the Jenny. 

A sudden jerk snapped Lou’s head to one side. There was 
a loud ripping of fabric, the crackling of wood. And then the 
Jenny was streaking above the field, almost on even keel. 
The ships had broken free! 

Lou stared over the side. . The nose of the Jenny came up 
slightly. The left wing was drooping. They were fifty feet 
above the field surface.- He. caught a glimpse of a white 
shape coming out fast from the deadline. The field am- 
bulance. 

The training ship was ‘down within twenty feet of the earth 
now. She was losing forward speed. Her nose was still slant- 
ing upward, her left-wing still drooping. But Lou knew that 
Lieutenant Parker was fighting to save a bad crash, knew that 
he was trying to stall the plane down. .And suddenly he was 
conscious of something else. He was aware of everything that 
was taking place, no longer did he feel fear! 

He twisted his head, smiled grimly. In a flashing glance, 
Lieutenant Parker’s eyes met his. The instructor’s lips 
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moved, his words reached Lou above the 
shrill of wind through wires. 
“Arms—over your—face! Protect——” 


yap then they struck. The tail- 
assembly, dangling from the crash 
in the air, struck first. The wheels hit 
next, a tire blew with a sharp report. Lou 
felt himself jerked forward in the front 
cockpit, threw both arms before his gog- 
gles and forehead. He was battered 
against the curved cowling before him. 
The tail assembly of the Jenny was swing- 
ing upward. It felt-as though the ship 
were going to turn over. 

But she didn’t. For a second she hung 
in the air, balancing on her splintered 
propeller and the radiator of the engine. 
Then the left wing crackled, she dropped 
back, the wing twisted beneath the weight 
of the fuselage. There was the hiss of 
water against hot exhaust pipes. 

Fire! That was the first thought to 
enter Lou’s head. His fingers shook only 
slightly as he snapped loose the buckle of 
his safety belt. His right arm was badly 
bruised, something had struck him high 
on the forehead, but his head was clear. 

Twisting in the cockpit, he got to his 
feet. He saw that Lieutenant Parker was 
fumbling with the buckle of his safety belt. 
Suddenly the instructor slumped forward, 
his head collapsed against the side of the 
fuselage. Steam was rising from the en- 
gine—if the hot oil or gas should flare up, 
reach the fabric, highly doped—— 

Lou Brent’s hands were working over 
the buckle of the instructor’s belt. He 
snapped it free. He got his hands about 
the shoulders.of the officer. The siren 
of: the field ambulance reached his ears. 
He was trying to lift Lieutenant Parker 
from the rear cockpit now: 

The officer’s head moved. Lou spoke 
gaspingly. 

“Try—and help me—sir! We're all— 
right——” 

Lieutenant Parker’s head snapped erect 
on his shoulders. His eyes opened—they 
met the dark eyes of Cadet Brent squarely. 
He spoke in a steady voice. 

“Correct, Cadet! Just climb ont. of 
your cockpit. I’m not hurt.” 

Cadet Brent stared into the narrowed 
eyes of the instructor. Lieutenant 
Parker pulled himself up, moved a leg 
over the side of the fuselage. He had not 
been hurt. He had only pretended. Why? 

Mechanically, Lou Brent slipped over the side of the fuse- 
lage. ‘The ambulance was coming up fast. A side-car was 
streaking out. Two ships had landed, not faraway. Perhaps 
a quarter-mile distant, on the edge of the field, was the 
ship that had crashed into their plane. She was over on 
her back. 

Lieutenant Parker was moving toward one of the other ships. 
The doctor came toward Lou, who was staring after the lieu- 
tenant. : 

“Hurt?” the medical officer asked. 
a minute.” 

Lou raised a hand to the top of his head. The medical officer 
pulled his leather helmet off. He grinned. 

“Just a bump,” he stated. He turned to the officer who 
had come up in the side-car of the motor-cycle. 

“‘Cadet in solo ship just scratched up, Captain. . These two 
seem to be all right.” 

The eyes of Captain Leland met those of Cadet Brent. 
He smiled. Lou smiled back. Lieutenant Parker walked up, 

“We're taking Lieutenant. McLean’s., Jenny, Cadet. 
Haven’t put you in a loop yet. . Feel up to it?” 

Lou nodded his head. The officer in charge of the: field 
smiled at Lieutenant Parker. His eyes went to Lou Brent’s 
again, then back to the instructor’s. 

“Get, going!” he snapped. ‘That cadet in the solo ship 
was making a landing. Don’t believe he knew you were in 
the sky. We'll send him back for some more dual control.” 

Lieutenant Parker moved toward .the nearest Jenny. Lou 
walked behind him. They reached the plane. The instructor 
turned, smiled at the cadet. 

“‘Got your nerve back, eh? ‘Thought you had, Cadet, but 

I wasn’t sure. Faked I was knocked out to see how you’d 
react. You came through. Climb aboard!” 
’ Lou climbed into the front cockpit‘of the Jenny. His fingers 
were only shaking slightly as he snapped the safety-belt buckle. 
There was a faint smile playing about his oil-caked lips. He 
had come through. Putting him in another ship, right, after 
an accident—that didn’t bother him any.._He knew that such 
a thing was done in every case in which the cadet was able to 
(Concluded on page 50) _ 


“That looked bad for 
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‘Leapin’ Frog’s Purr-Purr-Wow-Wah 
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“ ’D LIKE to ask you one question about Chief Leapin 
Frog. Will you answer it, Wild Bill?” 
One of his usual mixture of listeners was pleading 
to Wild Bill Bumps. We were sprawled around in 
his sitting-room-kitchen-dining-room-pantry-bedroom-parlor, 
trying to get him started on a 
story. 

“Well, I guess I don’t mind 
answerin’ one question—just 

ne,” Wild Bill returned, tug- 
ging on his white beard un- 
certainly. ‘But mind, I ain’t 
intendin’ to tell you a yarn 
’bout him to-day. Not for 
nothin’. Allright, now, what’s 
the question?” 

“T just wanted to know if 
Leapin’ Frog ever got in bad 
with his tribe for some of the 
pranks you made him play, and 
if so, how?” 

Wild Bill tugged harder on 
" his beard, and permitted him- 
self to grow thoughtful. We 
gathered hope. 

“Now, that’s a 
funny question,” Wild 
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Bill finally said. ‘An’ 

I don’t know as I feel 

*bliged to answer it, 

seein’ as how you call 

my well-meanin’ ef- 

forts pranks. How- 

somever, I said I'd i 

answer it, so I guess es ty 

maybe I'd better do it )SiaimmmE YE 

an’ then maybe you 4 os * On 

folks will leave me ia N hy 

alone an’ let me go “SW so aii i ms ' 
ahead an’ make one of aN 
my famous raisin pies. " 
Ain’t never heard why 

my raisin pies are 

famous, have you? 

Well, it’s because they’re made with 
prunes, not raisins. Uh-huh.” 

He chuckled softly to himself. We 
winked at each other. Wild Bill was 
away: 

“Now, I will admit that one time 
Leapin’ Frog did get in kind of bad with 
his tribe, an’ when it comes right down 
to cold wormy earth an’ nickel-plated 
shingle nails,’ it was my fault—maybe. 

But a lot of it happened on account of 

his own crazy fool notions. He was allus doin’ somethin 
crazy, anyway, old Leapin’ Frog was. For a forty-year-old 
Cree Indian chief, at the head of a tribe of maybe fifty or 
sixty Niches, he was sometimes the looniest article I ever set 
eyes on, but maybe that was because I looked at him extra 
close an’ wore glasses. 

“You see, the whole thing started when I went in to the 
distant fort or settlement to buy myself some flour an’ truck. 
I arrived there on a day when an auction sale was bein’ held. 
A poor woman whose husband had died was sellin’ off her stuff, 
to raise enough money to take her back to her home in the 
East. All the fellers in the settlement were out to do the right 
thing, by buyin’ everything she wanted to sell at big prices. 
One was elected auctioneer, an’ he told the lady he’d handle 
the sale, an’ so she went to a neighbor’s place an’ left him in 
charge. So he stood up an’ swore at us men in eight different 
languages if we didn’t shell out our money good an’ proper 
for everythin’ he held up, wuthless or not. I bought a sewin’ 
machine, just to help out matters, an’ that old auctioneer 
felier made me pay close to a hundred dollars for it, when it 
was only worth about three lone bucks. But seein’ that the 
money was all a-goin’ to the widder, none of us cared at all. 

‘Well, I took this here machine thing an’ looked it over, an’ 
thought maybe the best thing I could do with it was to give it 
away to the next donkey I met, or to chuck it in the river. 
Then I began to monkey with it, right there in public at the 
sale, an’ found out that it warn’t so terribly complicated, an’ 
even my feeble mind could sort of grasp the details of how it 
worked. So the next thing I knew I’d went to the store an’ 
bought a whole mess of heavy needles for it, an’ about twenty 
spools of linen thread. I did that ’cause I knew that I’d give 


it heavy work to do, if I give it any. 
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O I took that machine thing back to my 
fur-tradin’ shop away out there in 
them lonely foothills, an’ just as ‘soon’s I 
got home I started to tinker with it some 
more. It had a little handle on a wheel 
that you had to turn with one hand, while 
you shoved the cloth or stuff to be sewed 
through the needle place with the other. I 
brought out all my old clothes that had 
ripped seams an’ holes an’ right off shoved 
them into that machine an’ in no time at 
all I fixed them up. The heavy needles 




























tore through my buckskin stuff as though 
it was just thin paper, an’ I was real 
pleased with myself an’ everything else 
in general when I happened to look up 
to see Chief Leapin’ Frog standin’ inside 
my door, starin’ at the machine with every one of his two 
eyes, all his ears, an’ most of his nose. I don’t doubt that 
he’d have waved his tongue around, too, if he’d thought it 
would ’a’ helped matters. 

“‘T said ‘how-de-do’ to him, an’ asked him what he was 
thinkin’ about, providin’ we admit that he could think, an’ 
so he came out of his google-eyed trance an’ asked me for a 
weasel’s skin worth of clothespins. Then he pointed a trembly 
finger at the sewin’ machine an’ whispered to me to find out if 
it would bite. ’Course, I told him that it would, seein’ as 
how he wouldn’t have believed me if I’d ’a’ said anything 
different. I went on an’ said that it was a pretty potent 
article, an’ was considered to be fairly hot magic, even among 
white people who are used to such common things as magic. 
I added that it could be trained, though, an’ made to obey a 
person if it took a likin’ to him, an’ would even do work, 


EEIN’ that he was real interested, an’ wasn’t in too much 
of a hurry to take home them carpet beaters—clothes- 
pins, I mean—I thought that maybe here was a first-rate 
chance to see if I could get him thinkin’ about buyin’ the 
fool machine off me, as I’d mended all my truck on it an’ 
wouldn’t have no further use for it for some time. So I 
took him by the hand an’ led him over to it, an’ he acted 
kind of nervous, an’ stayed on his toes so as to be ready to 
let out a bawl an’ sprint for the door if the machine stood 
up on its hind legs an’ made faces at him. 

‘Lookin’ around for somethin’ to demonstrate on, I saw 
that his buckskin shirt had a busted seam, an’ so I asked him 
to strip it off an’ I would make the machine mend it up for him. 
He didn’t like the idea at all, at first, an’ I had to argue a while 
before he got sensible. Then he peeled off the shirt slow an’ 


There will be further adventures of Wild Bill Bumps in BOYS’ LIFE 


Leapin’ Frog was comin’ like a high wind, 
and behind him came all his braves 


cautious, keepin’ his eye on the apparatus all the time, an’ 
handed the garment to me as though he didn’t expect to ever 
get it back again all in one piece. I fixed the skin in the right 
place, worked the handle around, an’ started to fix up the rip 
with the strong linen thread I was usin’. In less’n a minute 
the ripped place had been sewed up strong, an’ I pulled the 
shirt out an’ gave it back to the Chief with my compliments. 

“He took it real gingerly, which means without ginger at all, 
stared at it a long while, lookin’ particular at the place where 
the hole had been. Then he put his nose to the place an’ tried 
to smell it, an’ then waved it around close to his ear, lookin’ 
real thoughtful all the while. Finally he put the shirt on, an’ 
then felt quick to see if the hole had opened up again. He was 
some surprised to find that it hadn’t, it seemed, an’ then he 
turned to me an’ pointed again at the machine. 

‘“‘‘What is the name of this strange animal?’ he asked. 

‘White folks call it a sewin’ machine,’ I told him. 

“*t call it :a 
Purr-purr-wow- 
wah,’ hereturned, 
an’ felt his shirt 
again. 

“Next, he 
wanted to know 
how many kinds 
of magic it could 
do. I explained 
that it only did 
one kind, an’ that 
kind was to sew 
up things to- 
gether. He asked 
me if I thought it 
would bite him 
very bad if he 
touched it. I told 
him I didn’t think 
it would bite him 
at all, unless he 
put his finger in 
its mouth. I 
went on an’ said 
that it looked to 
me as if the Purr-purr-wow-wah had taken a sort of likin’ to 
him, seein’ that it hadn’t jumped on him before now an’ kind 
of chewed his ear. He was real pleased to hear that, an’ so 
leaned out a finger an’ almost touched the machine, an’ then 
jumped back hurriedly an’ pulled out his skinnin’ knife to 
defend himself if it got peeved at him 


| TALKED with him longer, an’ began to get him more 
interested than ever, an’ finally I had him prowlin’ all 
over it, huntin’ up this an’ that, an’ feeling of parts, an’ testin’ 
the point of the needle, an’ tryin’ to find out where the thread 
went when it disappeared into little hole places, an’ in general 
crawlin’ all over, around, an’ through it. Then I showed 
him how it worked, an’ let him sew up a piece of cloth. That 
got him real excited, an’ the next thing he did was to take off 
his buckskin pants to mend a place where the seam looked as 
though it might come undone in a couple of years, maybe. 

“He mended that place, hunted for others, mended them 
too, an’ finally started at the top of the pants an’ sewed all 
the way down their sides, just as a precaution against them 
ever comin’ loose an’ embarrassin’ him in public, an’ the next 
thing I see was that he’d run the needle over the bottom of the 
leg. ’Course, I stopped him, an’ told him he mustn’t shove 
places that was to be left open through the machine, as it 
didn’t have any more sense than to sew it up, anyway. 

“To show him what I meant, I told him to try to put on his 
pants. He shoved a leg down the pant leg with the sewn 
bottom, an’ then struggled an’ danced an’ shimmyed an’ did 
all sorts of fool stunts tryin’ to get his foot through. After 
a bit I helped him rip the place open with a knife, an’ he put 
on his pants thoughtful-like, an’ then looked at the machine 
again. 

“In the end, he asked me if I would consider about twenty 
good furs for it, an’ I told him that twenty warn’t enough, 
nohow. Now, don’t think ‘I was greedy, ’cause I wasn’t. 
But you see, if I’d have agreed right off, Leapin’ Frog would ’a’ 
thought that maybe he was givin’ me too much, an’ he’d 
have backed out quick. So I insisted that it wasn’t enough, 
an’ he up an’ insisted that it was, an’ we argued back an’ 
forth all over my store an’ on top of the counter for an hour 
an’ eleven minutes, or thereabouts, an’ finally agreed on 
twenty skins. 

“So he trotted over to his teepee at his carap, which was 
only a couple hundred yards away, an’ pretty soon he came 
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back carryin’ the twenty furs. He plopped them down, an’ 
then went over to the machine an’ started to stroke it. Then 
he picked it up, an’ I gave him the extra needles an’ thread, 
wished him a happy birthday, an’ told him he was a nice boy. 
At the door he turned an’ said 
‘goo-gum,’ which is Indian for 
‘ta-ta,’ an’ beat it prompt with 
the machine in his arms. 

“Next day he came dashin’ 
over to my shack with a grin all 
over his face an’ part way down 
his chest, he was so pleased with 
himself, an’ told me that he 
had mended all his old clothes 
with the Purr-purr-wow-wah, 
an’ was just now busy makin’ 
a shirt. Said it was goin’ to 
be quite a shirt, as he was usin’ 
all the tanned deer skins he 
owned an’ could borrow. Said 
that maybe this shirt would be 
a little big for him in some 
places, bein’ over five feet wide 
at the shoulders, but he was 
goin’ to make sure that the sleeves 
would be too small, to make up for it. 
Or somethin’ to that effect, you under- 
stand. He was all perked up with him- 
self, an’ thought he was about the great- 
est feller what ever lived, past, present, 
an’ future, next to myself, so you can 
see that he had a pretty good opinion of himself. 

‘“‘The followin’ day he had somethin’ a lot different to re- 
port, an’ his face was sort of sorrowful an’ he looked as 
though he’d been made to scrub behind his ears or some- 
thin’ desperate had happened to him. Seems that he had 
run out of material to sew on, an’ so had offered to mend the 
shirts an’ things of his braves, who had refused to let him. 
It appeared that they didn’t like the idea of havin’ anythin’ 
of theirs placed near the Purr-purr-wow-wah, let alone put 
through it, after seein’ the shape an’ size of the shirt Leapin’ 
Frog had turned out on it. So the chief was real downcast 
that he had nothin’ to sew on, an’ he acted awful mournful 
an’ sad, an’ hung around my shop for a couple of hours, in 
hopes I would catch my pants on a nail or somethin’, so’s he 
could grab ’em an’ run over to his teepee an’ fix them up on 
the machine. 


" HEN, | suddenly, 

he began to grin, 
an’ then to giggle, an’ 
then to chucklin’, an’ 
finally ended up with 
laughin’ so hard that 
he ’most knocked over 
my counter set at the 
other end of the shack. 
I asked him to tell me 
what was up, but he 
just shook his head an’ 
laughed on. Finally he 
quieted down an’ told 
me he had thought of a 
way to get hold of some 
stuff to sew on, but he 
couldn’t get it until 
after dark. I got real 
curious, at that, but he got 
more mysterious, an’ wouldn’t 
tell me nothin’ more, an’ every 
now an’ then he’d bust out 
laughin’, an’ in the end he beat 
it back to his camp, still half 
doubled up every ten feet or 
so with his joke. 

“Nothin’ serious happened 
then, except that I scorched 
my thumb or my forefinger or 
my whiskers by gettin’ them in 
some soup, until next mornin’. 
I was up bright an’ early, an’ 
I’d no sooner finished eatin’ my 
breakfast when I heard a whale 
of a hullabaloo goin’ on out- 
side, The racket was comin’ 
nearer, an’ comin’ nearer fast, 
judgin’ by the sounds. So I 
went to the door an’ looked out, 
an’ then almost fell over with 
surprise. 

“Leapin’ Frog was comin’ 
towards my shack, an’ when I 
say comin’ I mean it. He was 
comin’ like a high wind in full 
blast, an’ behind him came all 
his braves. The distance be- 
tween the chief an’ his braves 
was maybe twenty yards, or 
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I shot a shell off just to let them know the gun was loaded 


maybe twenty-one yards, but not any more. That warn’t 
Leapin’ Frog’s fault, though. He was runnin’ as I never seen 
him runnin’ before, an’ he looked real startled an’ scared an’ 
maybe some wild, because them braves tearin’ along behind 
him was mad, so. real downright mad that they was almost 
inclined to be irritable. If you took all the quills off’n a mess 
of live porcupines, I suspect that their feelin’s would ’a’ 
matched the feelin’s of Leapin’ Frog’s braves right then. 

“Tt didn’t take me more’n half a second to notice somethin’ 


~kind of odd about their appearance, either. Every one of 


them braves was absolutely pantless an’ shirtless, an’ some 
had blankets an’ some had coyote skins an’ some had napkins 
wrapped around themselves to keep them from bein’ naked, 
an’ in one hand they waved a pair of pants, or maybe a shirt, 
an’ maybe both, while in the other hand they waved knives 
an’ tomer-hawks an’ spears an’ 
corkscrews. They was a-tryin’ to 
catch up to Chief Leapin’ Frog, 
I saw, an’ judgin’ from the 


I took that machine thing back to my fur- 
tradin’ shop away out there in 
them lonely foothills 
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things they was a-hootin’ an’ shoutin’, I took it that they 
didn’t want to catch him to present him with a medal, or 
anythin’ like that. 

“Just then the chief shot past me into my shack, an’ did 
his best to crawl under my stove, which was a small sheet-iron 
thing that rested on the floor. I asked him what the blue 
blazes was up, an’ he didn’t stop a minute 
from tryin’ to get underneath the stove, but 
told me that it was all my fault, an’ that his 
braves was goin’ to box his ears, an’ spank 
him good, an’ maybe scalp him, or even mur- 
der him, or somethin’, an’ it wasn’t goin’ to 
be at all pleasant for him. So I took one 
more look at them fast-approachin’ evil- 
scowlin’ braves, an’ then reached for my re- 
peatin’ rifle, an’ blocked the doorway by 
standin’ there an’ pointin’ that gun at them 
an’ howlin’ for them to stop, look, an’ listen 
to words of wisdom. 

“Course, when they saw that rifle in my 
hands, they all stopped prompt an’ sudden, 
but nary a one of them stopped 
talkin’ an’ howlin’ an’ sayin’ 
things. They all shouted out ter- 
rible things which made me turn 
purple around the ears, and then 
they’d wave their panties an’ 
their shirts around, an’ also their 
weapons, an’ now an’ then one 
would tell me to get out of the 
way an’ let them get at old 
Leapin’ Frog. I shot a shell off 
into the air, just to let them know the gun was loaded an’ to 
quieten them down a bit, an’ then asked them to explain them- 
selves an’ tell me their sorrows. So at that every one of them 
started to talk an’ yell an’ holler, an’ it was nigh ten minutes 
or so before they all ran out of breath completely an’ the place 
was quiet again, an’ all this time I heard the chief behind me 
sayin’ that he wished he’d néver left his mammy, an’ tryin’ 
to hide himself from sight by crawlin’ into my oven. 

“When the braves had got quiet, I up an’ asked the front 
one of them to explain why they was a-chasin’ after Chief 
Leapin’ Frog with such murderous looks an’ t6 all intents with 
nasty ideas in their heads, an’ why in the name of sam jumpin’ 
harry an’ mosquitoes didn’t they put on their pants. 

“Well, he erected himself as high as he could, an’ tried to 
look important, which he couldn’t do with only a dishtowel 
an’ a pair of garters on, an’ he told me that Chief Leapin’ 
Frog was a lousy dirty mean pigeon-toed bow-legged heathen- 
ish wop-toad, yessir, an’ that the reason they hadn’t their 
pants on was because he had gone an’ put every pair of pants 
through his Purr-purr-wow-wah animal, an’ had blocked their 
bottoms, an’ had done the same thing to the ends of the 
sleeves of their shirts. An’ that bein’ the facts of the case, 
wouldn’t I please take away that rifle thing an’ let them lay 
hands on the chief so they could tell him how much they 
loved him an’ then give him a short course of instruction in 
the art of makin’ bolony. 






OW that'I understood the case, I 

sort of realized that it was kind of 
my fault, in a way, since I had traded 
the sewin’ machine onto Leapin’ Frog’s 
neck, so I thought that the best thing I 
could do to ease my conscience was to 
stand up for the chief an’ take his part. 
So I told the braves I’d act as judge in 
this case, an’ that I wanted to hear all 
the facts before pronouncin’ a sentence, 
an’ so they’d maybe better sit down on 
the ground somewhere, an’ I would hear 
their story an’ the chief’s. Then I 
turned to get Leapin’ Frog to come 
out, an’ found that he had almost 
succeeded in climbin’ up inside my 
hisney, 

“T asked him what he had done 
to the braves’ panties an’ shirts, an’ 
he kept inside my shack, ready at 
the least move to crawl through the 
nearest knothole an’ disappear over 
the horizon in the general 
direction of China, an’ an- 
swered that he had run out 
of sewin’ work yes-day, as 
he had told me, an’ his 
braves had been mean an’ 
wouldn’t give him any of 
their stuff to fix, an’ so 
durin’ the night he had 
sneaked around from tee- 
pee to teepee an’ swiped 
their pants an’ shirts, an’ 
had taken them to his own 
lodge an’ sewn the ends of 
the legs an’ sleeves on his 
Purr-purr-wow-wah just to 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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A singular procession. Nate Kreeg headed it. Close behind him walked Tex Laranger. Spike Murphy brought up the rear 


The Flying V Mystery 


CONCLUSION 


ce GOTTA get me a sack o’ Durham,” Fargo remarked. 

Though he said nothing to that effect, he evidently 

expected Pete to follow him; and as the boy trailed 

along behind the deputy and waited while the latter 

made his purchase, his self-control and courage began to return. 

The delay, brief as it was, would enable Pink to reach the door 

on the landing ahead of them. Though otherwise the uncer- 

tainty and suspense of the situation remained unchanged, this 
much was something to be thankful for. 

Having purchased his tobacco, Fargo paused to roll and light 
a cigaret before heading for the stairs. Purposely Pete kept 
behind him, though very little, for fear of exciting the man’s 
suspicions. As they turned into the office and faced the stairs, 
Terrell’s sharp eyes searched the landing. The corner was 
rather shadowy, but in spite of this the door seemed not quite 
flush with the casing, as if the latch had been sprung. 

Without pausing the man started up the stairs, Pete fol- 
lowing, his every nerve taut. Not once had Fargo glanced 
back, and Terrell prayed fervently he would not do so now. 

What followed came in a flash. As Fargo turned the corner 
at the landing, the door was thrust partly open, Pete slipped 
through the opening and heard behind him the faint click of 
a bolt being manipulated. 

“Mind the steps,” whispered Huston, grabbing his hand. 
“This way. Quick!” 

The narrow hall was in complete darkness. Pete felt himself 
dragged down a few steps and as the two boys ducked around 
a corner there came from behind the rattle of a knob followed 
by thumpings on wooden panels. 

A moment later Pink flung open an outer door, pulled Terrell 
through and closing it, started at a run across the open space 
between the hotel and the barn. Dusk was fading into night 
but there was still enough light for anyone looking from a win- 
dow to distinguish their figures as they tore along toward the 
shadowy refuge of the barn. 

Huston did not stop here, but ran on past the bu ding to 
plunge into the growth of scrub oak and tamarack behind. 

“We've got to get well away from here before he’s on our 
trail,” he panted, pushing his way vigorously through the 
trees. ‘That hombre’s no easy mark, believe me. What’s the 
idea of beating it to-night? Where are you going—the 
Hashknife?” 

“Not yet,” returned Pete briefly. “I want to get into Sid 
Spero’s house.” 

“‘Great guns!” gasped Pink. ‘What for?” 
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“*T’ll tell you farther on,” rejoined Terrell. “Right now we 
want to make speed.” 

“That’s no lie,” agreed Huston. “We better take it easy, 
too. Once he gets outside he’s sure to hear us crashing through 
the woods like this.” 

For ten minutes or more they kept silently on the way, tak- 
ing care to avoid brittle branches and fallen limbs. They were 
heading in the general direction of Spero’s house, which was 
the last building on this side of Main Street and separated 
from the nearest neighbor by several hundred feet. 

As the minutes passed without any sounds or signs of pur- 
suit, Terrell grew more and more confident. For one thing, 
Fargo would have to handle the affair alone unless he could 
persuade some of the Tulasco citizens to help him out. Unless 
he had overseen their flight to the shadows of the barn he 
would have no clue to guide him, and would have tospend some 
little time searching the premises of the hotel. 

““Where’s that back hall go to?” he finally asked his com- 
panion in a low tone. 

“To our rooms,” Pink answered.’ ‘“That’s where we live, 
though there’s another way through the office.” 

“He'd be likely to hunt through them first, I should think,” 
commented Pete; “and then, how will he know we’re not 
hiding in the barn. Anyhow we’ve got to take a chance—at 
least Ihave. Aren’t we pretty near Spero’s?” 

“Tt’s just ahead,” answered Huston. ‘“‘What in thunder 
are you going to do there?” 


VP PERRELL briefly narrated his suspicions of the man and * 


his determination to look through the house in hopes of 
coming on some trace of the stolen money. 

“You’ve sure got your nerve with you,” stated Pink em- 
phatically. - “‘He’ll be back from supper any minute.” 

“Not to-night.” Pete’s tone was positive. “I heard him 
tell that man beside him—the one with the long nose—that 
they were going to have a session of draw poker. You know 
what that means.” 

“About twelve or one o’clock,” agreed Huston. ‘Still, 
even if he did steal the money, you can bet he’s hid it mighty 
careful. ‘I don’t believe you'll find it:in a hundred years.” 

“I’m going to try even if it does seem foolish. There’s 
nothing else for me todo. Besides, Spero’s house is about the 
last place they’d look for me, and even if Sid did happen to 
catch me there, I’d have an excuse of hiding from this Fargo.” 

“Sort of thin, but it might go,” nodded Huston. “But 
what about all this ‘I’ and ‘me’ stuff. If you’re thinking of 
shaking yours truly, you’re dead wrong.” 


“Well, I don’t want to drag you into anything——” 

“That be hanged,” interrupted Pink defiantly. “I’m 
coming along. Did you think I’d quit now? Besides, I’m 
just as keen as you are to help out Tex.” 

Pete grinned in the luminous darkness. “Of course you are,” 
he agreed. ‘I’m not crazy about doing this alone either. 
But I had to warn you——” 

‘Well, you have and that’s done with. Let’s be moving. 
We’re wasting time.” 

Altering their course slightly they came presently to the 
edge of the trees about midway between Spero’s house and the 
next. A couple of lighted windows in the latter caused them 
to redouble their care as they made their way across the open 
toward the rear of the darkened building. 

In Tulasco few doors were locked even at night, so they were 
not surprised when the rear one yielded to the touch. Enter- 
ing, they closed it behind them and paiused to listen. Not 
a sound disturbed the dead stillness, so Pete lit a match to 
find that they were in the kitchen. Its disuse was evident 
in the thick dust and general untidiness, so they passed on into 
what was evidently Spero’s bedroom. 

To Terrell’s disappointment this room seemed almost equally 
unpromising. It was sparsely furnished with a bed, a bureau, 
two chairs and a row of hooks for clothing. This much was 
discovered by the aid of a candle standing on the bureau which 
Pete lighted with the expiring flame of his second match. 

As Huston had remarked Spero was not the sort to dispose 
money carelessly even if it was not stolen, so they ignored the 
bureau and concentrated on the bed mattress. A very few 
minutes, however, convinced them that the seams had never 
been ripped nor could they discover any other hopeful pos- 
sibility for a hiding place. 

The third room, however, seemed to bear distinctly more 
promise. It was a* the front of the house with a window on 
each side and another door leading into a small entry from 
which the front door opened. 

The windows were ecuipped with dark green shades both 
of which were drawn. Beside one of them stood a large desk, 
the.roller top drawn down and locked. Behind this was a set 
of shelves containing a number of ponderous books bound in 
scuffed yellow calf, for amongst his other activities, Spero 
occasionally dabbled in the law. There was a swivel chair, 
two easy ones much sunken in the seats, while opposite the 
desk, placed across a corner, stood a huge, high- backed, leather- 
covered sofa, also rather the worse for wear. 

“Tt’s his office, of course,” whispered Pink. ‘I wonder if 
the money’s in that desk?” 
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Apparently he had been entirely won over to Pete’s theory, 


seeming to feel even more certain about it than Terrell himself. 

“Tt: might be,” Pete answered; ‘‘though ’most anybody 
would tackle that first.” He tried the lid. ‘It’s locked;’’ he 
announced; ‘‘so are the drawers. I’m going to look through 
the books.” 

He had heard of the ruse of hollowing out the interior of 
a large volume to make a hidden repository, and placing the 
candle on top of the desk, he set methodically to work. First 
pushing to the bedroom door as a precaution, Pink joined him. 

The search not only occupied considerable time but was 
productive of nothing save the raising of much dust. The 
two easy chairs were next examined but without avail. Pete 
was just considering tackling the sofa when both of them were 
suddenly stricken motionless by the muffled clicking of a latch. 

For a single, panic-stricken instant they stood staring wildly 
at each other. 

““Get back of the sofa,”’ breathed Terrell the next second. 


| pas obeyed swiftly. Pete paused only to pinch out the 
candle flame before stepping cautiously over the high back 
to join him. He landed partly on Huston’s legs but neither 
of them dared stir and in the ensuing stillness Terrell could at 
first distinguish nothing save the rapid beating of his own heart. 

But. presently, mingling with that thudding, there came the 
faint sound of stealthy footsteps approaching. Scarcely daring 
to breathe, his whole being concentrated in listening, Pete 
heard them slowly cross the adjacent bed-room. Came a pause 
followed by the faint creak of the opening door. Another pause 
followed during which Terrell held his breath until he felt as 
if he would surely strangle. Then suddenly the silence was 
broken by the sharp crackling of a match. 

Terrell’s head and shoulders lay on the floor, his drawn-up 


legs resting on those of the prone Huston. With the sudden. 


flare-up of the match, he could see, under the sofa, a pair of 
booted feet standing motionless just inside the room. 

There was something curiously eloquent about those feet. 
For a moment or two they stood still while their owner evi- 
dently made a hurried survey of the room. When they moved 
forward Pete was reminded of the stealthy padding of a cougar. 
Fascinated, he watched them cross the room and saw them 
pause beside the desk. Followed a slight rattle as if the roller 
top was being shaken. Then the match went out and there 
was another pause. 

Who was this unknown in- 
truder, Terrell wondered, for 
Spero would never enter his 
own house like this. Why didn’t 
he light the candle which he 
could: scarcely help seeing on 
the top of the desk? Fervently 
the boy hoped he wouldn’t, for 
the soft wick would certainly 
give them away. 

But for some mysterious rea- 
son the stranger did not. He 
struck another match and 
moved away from the desk. 
The feet approached the sofa, 
halted a moment, swerved 
away and then passed out of 
sight into the bedrooom. 
Abruptly the wavering light 
went out and there followed 
the creaking of springs as the 
man flung himself upon the bed. 

Pete let out his breath cau- 
tiously, utterly mystified by 
the situation. What did it 
mean and how long was the 
unknown going to stay here? 
Except for that rattling at the 
desk he had not acted like a 
robber but rather like some 
friend of Spero’s making him- 
self comfortable until the latter 
returned. If that was the case, 
he and Pink would be in a nice 
pickle. Already he felt cramped 
beyond endurance and after. 
bearing it for another ten - 
minutes or so, Pete. began cau- 
tiously to ease his legs. Not 
a whisper came from Huston, 
but Terrell could feel his friend 
following hisexample. Fortun- 
ately there was space enough 
behind the sofa and at length 
both boys succeeded in stretch- 
ing out until they were fairly 
comfortable. 

The wait which followed 
seemed to stretch out intermin- 
ably. By this time Pete had 
given up all hope of succeeding : 
in the search. All he wanted | 
now was to escape and con- 
centrated his thoughts on pos- 
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sible means of getting away undiscovered. Plan after plan 
flashed into’ his mind only to-be'rejected as impracticable. . He 
had no. means of knowing whether or not~the ‘stranger had 
fallen asleep; It seemed to him unlikely, and in any case to try 
to sneak through‘the bedroom-and gain the rear door would 
be far too risky to attempt. .They might, indeed, make a dash 
for the front door; but if they found that locked they would be 


well trapped. In the end there seemed nothing to be done save 


to await events and to this Terrell eventually settled down. 

He longed to take whispered counsel with his companion, 
but dared not. His mind was so feverishly active that not 
a touch of drowsiness came to him. He was assailed by regret 
at having dragged Pink into this mess, tormented by thoughts 
of what the future held for them both: Hours seemed to pass 
until at length the suspense abruptly ended. 

Rapid steps sounded in the road outside, paused at the front 
door and were followed by the grating ofa key in the lock. 
Simultaneously from the bedroom came the light creak of 
springs, the faint, swiftly-ending pad of feet. 


‘THE front door opened quickly and sharply closed again. 

Listening intently, Pete heard the rattle of metal against 
metal as if the key were being inserted on the inside of the 
lock and. turned.. Someone walked briskly into the room, 
scratched a match and lit a lamp Terrell had noticed on a small 
table by the door. 

Almost at once another pair of feet came within his range of 
vision—feet clad in pointed, patent-leather boots, elaborately 
and colorfully stitched. Spero, of course! He was a good 
deal of a dandy and more than once Pete had seen him in just 
such boots as these. 

There was no hesitation about his movements. He went 
straight to the desk, moved aside the swivel chair and kneeling 
down reached into the open, central space between the two 
banks of drawers, designed in such desks to allow room for the 
writer’s knees. . 

Suddenly the boy’s heart began to thud, driving the blood 
into his face a crimson flood. He had himself glanced into 
this opening to discover only a plain surface of varnished wood 
which he took to be part of the solid boarding that backed the 
desk. Was it possible that this seemingly innocent surface, 
devoid of catch or handle, was a mask for that secret hiding 
place which he and Pink had been so vainly seeking? 

Breathlessly watching Spero’s every 
move, he saw him fumble for a moment 
in the shadow and then draw back his 
arm. It was exactly as if he were opening 
a door and in a second or two Terrell 
made sure he had guessed correctly. His 
eyes bulged and his breath quickcned as 
he saw Spero reach into the cavity again 
and sit back on his heels, a thick, flat 
parcel in one hand. 

From under the sofa Pete had only 

a momentary glimpse of this before it 

was moved out of his range of vision, 

but that glimpse was enough to con- 
vince him that the parcel was made 
up of banknotes! 

Spero rose from the floor 
and dragging the swivel chair 
up to the desk, sat down. 
Listening with all his ears, 

‘ Terrell heard the rustle of paper 
and the snap of a rubber band. 
Though he could see only the 


Both were struck motionless 
by the clicking of a latch 
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base of the chair and the man’s feet; those sounds added to his 
cértainty that Spero was handling banknotes—the’ stolen 
money, of course—though for what purpose the boy could not 
imagine. The conviction stirred him to such an extent that 
he was oblivious .to everything else. In consequence the un- 
expected interruption which presently occurred startled him 
almost as much as it did the man sitting at the desk. 

‘°Lo, Sid,” drawled a vaguely familiar voice. “Seem to 
have quite a nice little roll there.” 

Glancing swiftly sidewise, Pete beheld the expressive feet 
of the intruding stranger standing motionless in the doorway 
leading to the bedroom. Fora moment Spero seemed stricken 
dumb. ‘Then he leaped up as if moved by springs. 

“What in thunder are -you doin’ here?” he demanded harshly. 

“Jest dropped in to see how things are goin’,”’ replied that 
smooth, cool veice. The crackling of a match and the odor of 
tobacco’ told the excited eaves dropper that the fellow had 
lighted a cigaret. ‘You certainly did manage that job neat,” 
he concluded, taking a step or two forward. 

Pete’s pulse quickened as he recognized the voice of Nate 
Kreeg, the scar-faced outlaw, who had done most of the dirty 
work in that attempt last summer to locate and make way with 
the hidden silver at Spirit Lake. 

“You loco?” demanded Spero sharply. “I don’t get you 
a-tall.” 

““N-o?” drawled Kreeg. ‘Why, I was referrin’ to that nice 
roll o’ long green an’ where it come from.” 

“‘Where it come from?” repeated Spero a trifle hoarsely. 
“You know well enough it’s what I got off’n Tex Laranger for 
the Diamond Square.” 

“T’m surprised at you, Sid, tryin’ to kid an old pal,” re- 
turned Kreeg, “’specially when I happen to know you dropped 
most o’ that in them sessions you had last winter over in Ale- 
mada. Rotten luck, you must have had. No, Sid, this ain’t 
that money a-tall. Hardly a week ago it was reposin’ snug an’ 
peaceful in this here Biddle’s tin safe down the street aways.” 

“You lie!” snapped out Spero. 

“‘T can, when it’s necessary,” drawled the intruder. “Right 
now the truth does better. You see, Sid, I happened to be 
there that night an’ seen you bust open the safe an’ get away 
with the mazuma.” 


ILENCE fell over the room—a silence freighted with ten- 
sion and suspense. Terrell, lying rigid under the couch, 
was overcome by a wave of bewilderment and stunned amaze- 
ment at the revelations he was overhearing. Could Kreeg 
possibly be telling the truth? Had he actually been a witness 
to the robbery? 

‘“Wa-what were you doin’ there?” stammered Spero at 
length. 

The outlaw gave a light, sardonic laugh. ‘‘Seein’ as you 
an’ me are here alone together I don’t mind tellin’ you,” he 
rejoined composedly. “I was plannin’ that very job myself, 
only you beat me to it.” 

“T don’t believe it,” declared Spero desperately. ‘‘You’d 
have shown yourself, an’ there wasn’t a sign of anybody.” 

‘At first I did mean to butt in,” explained Kreeg readily, 
“but then it seemed better to let you go ahead an’ finish the 
job. I could always look you up afterward—like I done to- 
night.” 

There was a faintly menacing undercurrent in his smooth 
voice which sent a little shiver flickering on Pete’s spine. Evi- 
dently Spero was also conscious of it, for his bravado seemed 
to wilt. 

“What are you after?” he demanded hoarsely. ‘What do 
you want?” 

“‘T ain’t quite sure,” drawled the outlaw. “Con- 
siderin’ the trouble I went to that night all for 
nothin’, I was thinkin’ about 75 per cent. o’ the 
proceeds would be about right. Seein’ as we’re 
pals, though, I reckon I might listen to a fifty-fifty 
proposition.” 

A stricken wail.came from Spero. “Fifty-fifty!” 
he echoed. ‘An’ me takin’ all the risks. Besides, 
how do I know you were there at all?” 

The pantherlike feet suddenly darted forward, the 
' shiny patent-leather boots dodged behind the chair. 
'\, “How do you know?” repeated Kreeg in a chill, 
hard voice. ‘Because I’m tellin’ you. Anyhow, 
z what difference does it make? Here’s 
the money an’ there you are—covered. 
You loco, man? Anybody else but me 
would of took the whole of it. Gimme 
that gun.” 

Evidently the weapon changed 
hands, for when the outlaw spoke 
again his voice was smooth and placid 
as it had been at first. 

“You show good sense,” he drawled. 
‘Now let’s countit. What’s this other 
you were jest going to put with it?” 
“4 “won that playin’ draw to-night,” 

explained Spero in a lifeless tone. 
\ “Won!” chuckled Kreeg. “You must 
) have found a sucker. You can keep it. 
/ Laythe rest on the desk. That’s right. 
Humph! Already sorted out, eh?” 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Explorers Return 


"THE three Eagle Scouts, David Martin, Doug- 

las Oliver, and Dick Douglas, have returned 
from their summer expedition into the wild-game 
country of Africa. Elsewhere in this issue they 
tell of their adventures on their first few days on 
safari. Their whole story, which they have 
written and which will be published shortly by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, embody an experience that 
has been the dream of every boy of.an adventur- 
ous nature since Africa was discovered and be- 
came the paradise of the explorer and the big- 
game hunter. 

The Africa of today is not the Africa of Living- 
stone and Stanley, or even of Roosevelt. - The ex- 
plorer and adventurer have given place to the set- 
tler; the big-game hunter has become the lover of 
wild life who does most of his shooting with a 
camera. 

In spots, however, it is still the wild-game para- 
dise, and to one of these on a six weeks safari the 
three Scouts were taken by Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson. Big game these boys saw, literally, in 
their millions.. They saw over two hundred lions, 
some of them no further away than thirty feet. 
They were doubly fortunate in their guides, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson are not merely 
famous for their wild-game studies, but they typ- 
ify as few do the spirit of the sixth Scout Law, 
“He is a friend to.animals: He will not kill nor 
hurt any living creature needlessly, but will strive 
to save and protect all harmless life.” 
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The Trail of Adventure 
MORE than a million boys each year take the 


trail of Scouting in quest of adventure. 
Romance to the American boy, since the time of 





the early settlers, has been in the out-of-doors, 
and the thrill of a hike, a campfire, or a week-end 
camp is as great today as it ever was. As Pee 
Wee Harris, Percy Fitzhugh’s famous hero, is 
fond of saying, “‘the Scout is full of adventure.” 
Adventure is a spirit, an eye that sees, and the 
Scout is the greatest adventure-finder of our 
day. 

But such an adventure as the Martin Johnson 
expedition, as we have remarked, is a boy’s dream 
come true. Many boys who read the offer, when 
it first appeared in Boys’ Lirt, could not believe 
their eyes, and to the end, even to some of the 
most promising candidates, it seemed unreal. To 
the three Boy Scouts, however, who enjoyed the 
expedition, nothing in their future experience will 
seem half as vivid. 

It is a good Scouting practice that required 
them to keep a diary of their experience, for 
Scouting is nothing if it does not train its boys in 
the ability to observe and record. It is even 
better that they have written a book, for it will 
in a measure convey their thrill to a million stay- 
at-homes. We have little doubt that “Three 
Boy Scouts in Africa”. will be this year’s best 
seller. 











The Outdoor Occupations 


"THOUSANDS of boys who go out into the world each 

year waste much time in trying one occupation after 
another. Sometimes men wander through life as misfits. 
Sometimes, after trying many things, they find work they 
enjoy doing and regret the time they wasted in other 
occupations. Many recover and make a_ considerable 
success. On the other hand, some gifted souls go through 
life making a success at many things. 

If there was some way in which a boy could tell at 
twenty definitely and finally what thing he was’ best 
fitted for, at forty-five he would be a success by sheer 
application alone. 

In this issue Mr. Myron M. Stearns writes of the “Out- 
door Occupations” in the hope of so helping the reader. 
His suggestions can hardly be considered definite in form, 
an “open sesame” by which a boy may look into himself 
and find out whether or not he is suited for such occupa- 
tions. Rather they are designed to provoke thought, to 
further discussion that might lead one to adjust himself, 
his proclivities and talents to his largest measure of useful- 
ness, his fullest expression through what he does. 

A health and strength test is not always a conclusive 
test for the out-of-doors. Muscles have been built up, 
diseased organs restored by a life in the out-of-doors, and 
many a rancher and prospector are known to fame because 


they sought the out-door occupation to build up frail . 
bodi 


es. 

There must be a considerable difference in the talents 
that finally make for success as a farmer, a prospector, or 
a soldier—but in the large, perhaps, they have an outdoor 
test. Do heat and cold, do wind and rain make you 
unhappy, or do you get from them, or keep in spite of 
them, a zest for living? If you do not, you might well look 
elsewhere. Those looking for a common denominator 
among .the occupations Mr. Stearns names might also 
find in many of them the necessity of being isolated from 
his fellows—at least to a reasonable extent. If the social 
amenities are necessary to your joy and interest in life, 
quite a number of these occupations may be lopped off 
without further ado. 





Youth and Speed 


OUR pessimists are given to bemoaning the 
fact that the youth of to-day “goes the 
pace.” If sports are any indication what our 
boys can do, the youth of to-day certainly have 
‘speed to burn.” Several mingr notables of the 
Olympic teams were of high-school age, and Wil- 
liams the Canadian, who created a sensation in 
the 100 and 220 meters, is only nineteen years 
old. 
The victories of France, and the decline of our 
stars in tennis, caused many to feel that the future 
of tennis in America was without a single real 
hope. Lott, the Chicago youngster, seemed the 
best we could look forward to, when suddenly two 
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high-school boys became serious contenders in the 
Men’s National Singles Championship. Mangin 
of New Jersey for an evening looked as if he had 
taken the measure of Henri Cochet. Shields of 
New York, playing through the tournament with- 
out losing a set, tasted defeat only at the hands 
of the French master. Both of these boys needed 
tournament experience, and while they did not 
win, the future of tennis supremacy in America 
seems to be not without hope. 
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Sportsmanship 


FOR many years amateur tennis has been con- 

sidered the ideal of true sportsmanship. 
Galleries were regarded as models of behavior. 
They sat silent while the ball was in play, and 
they generously cheered both contenders in their 
appreciation of good play. 

If the tennis public loses its patience and its 
good sportsmanship, tennis players will have 
themselves alone to blame. They are acquiring 
the temperament of movie stars, and again and 
again in the last few years they have given evi- 
dence of feeling a law unto themselves. One par- 
ticularly obnoxious form this takes is the practice 
of throwing away points when they disagree with 
the decision of the umpire as to whether a ball is 
in or out. In the bigger matches there is a lines- 
man on every line, a foot-fault man, as well as 
the Umpire—and it seems everything humanly 
possible is done to safeguard a fair decision. Now 
the first rule of good sportsmanship in any game 
is that the players accept the decision of the um- 
pire on any point of fact, and it is certainly the 
poorest kind of sportsmanship to defeat the spirit 
of that agreement, by merely pretending to accept 
the decision of the umpire. Professional baseball 
players sometimes question the decision of an 
umpire, and sometimes lose their temper and are 
punished, yet we find such lack of sportsmanship 
more human and less obnoxious than the sort of 
superiority it is becoming fashionable for tennis 
players to display. The word display is stressed, 
for frequently the play is made obviously for the 
benefit of the gallery. The Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation might do well to print on its entry blanks, 
“The decision of the umpire is law, and sports- 
manship calls for accepting it in that spirit, 
whether the breaks are for or against you.” 





He Made Good 
"THE aim of Scouting is to develop an all-round 


man. ‘To one as far advanced as Paul Siple, 
the Boy Scout representative with the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition, in the Merit Badge program of 
Scouting, such an undertaking as he is at present 
engaged in will from time to time offer dozens of 
opportunities for usefulness. The first of these 
opportunities came to him while The City of New 
York was only a few days out of port. According 
to the story cabled by one of the correspondents 
of a New York newspaper who boarded the ship 
in Panama, a fireman fell ill. The Scout was im- 
mediately sent to take his place. The Sea Scout 
became stoker, and evidently his job impressed 
those in command so well, that it was given out 
as an important part of the news. “Scout made 
good” were the correspondent’s words. These 
words mean so much in our idiom, that the Boy 
Scouts of America might well take pride in the way 
in which its representative is taking his share in a 
great enterprise. 
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Service in Disaster 

O THAT magnificent record of Scout service in dis- 

asters must now be added Rockford, Ill., and Florida, 

1928. As in the Mississippi and New England flood, 

as at Santa Barbara and St. Louis, the sudden emer- 

gency found the Boy Scouts of Illinois and 


By James E. West 


The Service Troop of Ithaca Scouts in 
the «uniforms of nineteen nations. With 
the group are Mr. Hubert Martin, 
Scout Executive Bogan, and (inset) 
the Scouimaster of the Troop, Mr. 
Fred Wilcox 









outdoor program, lending an even more colorful touch to the 


* surroundings each afternoon; and with the most ‘comprehen- 


sive exhibit in the history of Scouting taking up every avail- 
able space in Willard Straight Hall, in the passageways of 
Goldwin Smith and Bailey Halls, and overflowing to the huge 
Drill Hall. The daily ses- 








Florida prepared to play their part. De- 
tailed information, as these words are writ- 
ten, is not available but brief telegrams 
give an idea of the services being rendered. 

Mr. G. C. Driesbach, Scout Executive 
of Rockford, Ill., wires: “‘Scouts directed 
traffic, delivered telegrams, aided Cham- 
ber of Commerce and relief organizations 
during tornado here. Relief has organiza- 
tion well in hand and Scouts are present 
wherever needed. Receiving many words 
of praise throughout city as to their 
effectiveness.” 

The storm in Florida swept over a wide 
area. Coming in from the sea between 
Miami and Palm Beach it cut an arch 
varying from twenty-five to fifty miles 
inland, passing out to sea again in South 
Carolina. In many places the damage 
was considerable, espe- 
cially in the Lake dis- 
trict. The latest re- 
ports state that 2,200 
people lost their lives. 
The property damage 
will run into millions. 
Mr. H. O. Kight, 
Scout Executive ai 
Fort Myers, which 
was not affected by 
the storm, telegraphed: 
“ Boy Scouts of Moore- 
haven, under the 
splendid leadership of 
Scoutmaster Arthur 
King, are doing noble 
work assisting the 
Red Cross take care 
of refugees. Scouts 
of Fort Myers gath- 
ered large truck-loads 
of clothing.” At Miami, which was also out- 
side the actual path of the storm, Scouts were 
used for service by the local civic committee 
and Red Cross. All councils near the stricken 
areas volunteered their service. The Lake Wales 
Scouts, despite the fact 
that their own area 
was swept by the hur- 
ricane, which fortu- 
nately did no great 
damage, went into the 
Okeechobee area, 
where the full force of 
the storm struck, and 
rendered every service 
they could. Mr. F. F. 
Ford, the Scout Execu- 
tive at Fort Pierce, 
reported “Scouts do- 
ing good work.” Mr. 
O. J. Cordray; Execu- 
tive at Fort Lauder- 
dale,. telegraphed: 
“Scout emergency 
units functioning be- 
fore my arrival, help- 
ing in first aid, refugee 
entertaining, and traf- 
fic work.” 

A picture of the 
storm area is given by 
the Scout Executive at Miami, Florida, who was driving 
back from the Fifth Training Conference at Ithaca, along 
the stricken route. Mr. Norsk writes: “I arrived in Miami 
yesterday morning, coming through the Carolinas in the path 
of the storm, plowing through mud and water, dodging fall- 
ing trees and telegraph poles, which made travel by auto- 
mobile extremely hazardous and difficult. The storm did 
little or no damage to-Miami, but from Fort Lauderdale 
north through parts of Florida, Georgia and. South Caro- 
lina there is tremendous damage caused by ‘both wind and 
floods. Of course, the greatest damage is in the vicinity of 
Palm Beach and Lake Okeechobee. The death toll will 
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A trio of prominent laymen at the Biennial Conference—Mr. 
Hubert Martin, Dan Beard and President Head, with the Chief 
Scout Executive 
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A buckskin shirt, made from contributions from 

the twelve regions, presented on their behalf by 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt to National Commis- 
sioner Daniel Carter Beard 


probably reach 2,500 or 
3,000. The chief damage 
in Georgia and Carolina is 
to crops, telephone, tele- 
graph and power lines, trees 
and roads.” 

The same hurricane that 
struck Florida had, earlier 
in its disastrous career, 
done its greatest damage Gold 
in Porto Rico. Many lives 
were lost, and the property 
damage was so great that 
the entire population was. 
in dire straits. In Porto Rico are 
eight troops of the Boy Scouts of 
America. No word has been re- 
ceived from them, but we feel sure 
there too the Scouts were prepared 
in the great emergency. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that the Boy Scouts of America had 
just arranged to send Porto Rico 
its first Scout Executive, Mr. A. S. 
MacFarlane, recently of the Philip- 
pines (where he organized Scouting 
and placed it on a sound basis), having been chosen as the 
good-will ambassador of the National Council. 
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Executives in Training 

VER one thousand Scout Executives and visitors took over 

the Cornell Campus for eight days—September 5th to 
12th—in the most inspiring Training Conference in the history 
of Scouting. The hill on which the University is built never 
looked so picturesque as it did in those eight days with Scout 
Executives in uniform (shorts and shirt), with colored necker- 
chiefs, denoting their region, hurrying from dormitories to 
lecture hall; with dozens of activities which comprise the 












































Jack Campbell of Middleport, N. Y., 

Honor Medal Scout, has been 

awarded a scholarship to the New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall, N.Y. 


sions of the conference, the 
outdoor program, the exhibits 
are each a story in them- 
selves. 

The theme of the confer- 
ence was “The Volunteer in 
Scouting,” with special em- 
phasis on the Scoutmaster. 
For a year and more a 
number of commissions, con- 
sisting of Scout Executives 
representing the various re- 
gions, had conducted studies 
on how Council organization 
could be of value to the 
volunteer. Scouting is essen- 
tially a Volunteer Movement 
and these studies, which 
proved the basis of the de- 
liberation of the Conference, 
will be of the utmost signifi- 
cance in the development of 
Scouting in the next two 
years. Prominent volunteer 
officials in the Scout Move- 
ment—President Walter W. 
Head; Vice-Presidents Morti- 
mer L. Schiff, Bolton Smith; 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. 
John H. Finley, members of 
the Executive Board, had a 
prominent part in the sessions. 

Several members of the 
Executive Board attended 
the Conference as visitors— 
Messrs. Clarence H. Howard, 
William D. Murray, John 
M. Phillips, Barrett Rich. 
In addition several well- 
known laymen — Professor 
Kilpatrick of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Leffingwell, a 
noted authority on office 
management, and Geo. Pal- 
mer Putnam, Honorary 
Scout, attended and spoke at 
the Conference. 

Perhaps the most inspiring 
session of the entire Confer- 
ence was International Night. 
The presence of Mr. Hubert 
S. Martin, Director of the 
International Scout Bureau, 
who had come over from 
England especially to attend 
this Conference, and Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Inter- 
national Commissioner, who 








Gene Tunney in Paris 


presided, gave the session added significance. On the platform 
local Scouts dressed in the Scout uniforms of twenty nations 
gave to the whole evening a touch of the romance there is in the 
World Brotherhood of Boys. 

The outdoor program, as on previous occasions, was under 
the auspices of the National Scout Commissioner, Daniel 
Carter Beard. The handicraft, archery, water, Indian lore 
sections each day not only drew the Scout Executives but 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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What’s New in the News 
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UT at the National Air Races in Los Angeles, Colonel Lindbergh OE GARSIDE (14 years old) recently flew from “FLERE is Dick James of Flushing, Long Island, a 17-year-old member 


personally took a great deal of interest in model planes and their “ Boston to Washington with his instructor, in an 


of the Flushing Aero Club. 


He will attempt to fly from coast to 


butlders atiempt to get a pilot’s license. The Department coast, and thus be the first youth to span the country. The plane is called 
of Commerce, minimum age limit is 16 years - “The Spirit of American Youth” 




















ONE of the page boys of the United Staées AYMOND RUDDY, 16-year-old 





Senate is Wilbur McCarty, but he is. swimming prodigy, and member of this 
also proud to have the signature of Clarence year’s Olympic Team, again won the Presi- 
Chamberlin, transatlantic flier dent’s Cup for a three-mile race in the 


” THE King of the White Water” is the title given 
_ Wilbur Marx, 17-year-old “birler” of Eau ONE of the younger crop of great tennis stars is 

Claire, Wis. He won the world’s championship log- j 
rolling title for the second time this year 


Potomac River 





Frank Shields, 18-year-old National Junior 
champion, who played in the National Single Title 


Matches recently 














‘T'HIS Brooklyn boy, Nat Pomeranz, was one of the few operators who kept up radio 
communication with Porto Rico during the recent hurricane. The station he built 
himself was in touch with Porto Rico for two days 
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J UDGE LANDIS, Baseball Commissioner, throws 
out the first ball in the Junior World Series in 














AMILTON W. WRIGHT of Garden City, 





Chicago. “Lefty” Hardt, captain of the Oakland, be Long Island, was the winner of the Sixth Boys’ 
Cal., team, shakes hands with Captain Ambrose of RANK LOMBARDI, Los Angeles high-school boy, recently . International Golf Championship at Formby, 
Worcester team before the game, which Oakland won equaled the world’s roo-yard-dash record of 9 3-5 seconds England ‘ 
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Making Tom;Toms of Any Old Thing 


T WAS a time, long before most of 
my readers can remember, when the 
famous author, Gen. Lew Wallace, was 
in command of the Union troops of 
Kentucky stationed between the Ohio River 
and Bank-Lick: General Wallace had a 
staff composed of distinguished men of 
letters, painters and poets, and when sur- 
rounded by his staff he rode his prancing 
horse along the streets of the town, they 
certainly made a great impression upon the 
soldiers and the public too, for the staff was 
not only composed of distinguished men, but 
men whose appearance was distinguished: 
some of them had long hair reaching to their 
shoulders, all were bearded and all wore dark 
blue military caps with gold braid at the 
seams and their caps were cocked jauntily 
on one side of their heads. 

They wore frock coats of dark blue broad- 
cloth, shoulder straps, brass buttons, and 
wide baggy light blue trousers, decorated 
with gold cords down the outside seams; 
their feet and lower legs were incased in black 
enameled horse hide boots reaching to their 
knees. At the pommel of each saddle were 
pistol ‘holsters and abaft the cantle of each 
saddle was a cylindrical bag made of leather. One of the staff 
was the tall artist who had painted the portraits of William 
Henry Harrison, Zach Taylor, Henry Clay, and John Quincy 
Adams; riding alongside of the tall artist was another drtist 
and poet, a smaller man, Thomas Buchanan Read, the one 
who wrote ‘“Sheridan’s Ride”; all looked mighty. fine, but 
subsequent events proved that the famous men of the staff 
were not ALL accustomed to hard riding. 

In the yard surrounding the jail and court house was a band 
of splendid Kentucky horses. Away up aloft on top of the 
cupola of the court house, stood a wooden figure of George 
Washington, painted in a life-like manner, but a red-headed 
woodpecker had made d hole in George’s head and there Mrs. 
Woodpecker reared her young while below the horses reared. 

The artist of the staff of Lew Wallace was a familiar figure 
on all the big plantations throughout the State, consequently, 
he was well-known by all the colored people and he was not 
surprised to discover one of his colored friends in charge of the 
horses, nor was he surprised when the said colored man picked 
the best animal in the corral for the artist to ride. My! but 
it was a grand creature! black as anthracite coal, its skin 
shone like satin, its neck was beautifully arched and its eyes 
were large and wild. 

There was no trouble throwing the saddle on the big stallion 
or in bridling him and when the artist threw a leg over the 
horse’s back the animal stood for a moment like a magnificent 
statue, then it pranced like a circus horse, after which it 
started up the street to show what it could do, and made its 
way by successions of tremendous leaps or, what the cowboys 
of to-day would call, pitch bucking and sunfishing; the artist’s 
long hair streamed out from under his cap and the metal 
scabbard of his saber clanged and rattled against the saddle, 
but the man kept his seat, and did not even lose it when the 
stallion jumped over a low hung delivery wagon. 





By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 








'HE horse and rider made a splendid showing as they 
cavorted up Scott Street. In about an hour’s time the 
artist came riding back, the horse was still prancing, but no 
longer bucking and he was no longer a black horse, for he was 
covered with white lather where any bridle or part of his 
harness touched him; his eyes were still wild and his wide nos- 
trils red, but he stopped obediently in the corral and allowed 
the artist to dismount without trouble. 
“Why, Culonul, for de laws sake, what’s da matter with 
dat horse, I done give you the best critter in da bunch.” 
“Yes, Uncle that is a wonderful horse and I would like to 
own him, but he is no horse for the serious work I have to do, 
so just give me another animal with a more modest demeanor; 
give me a horse that does not want to show off all the time, for 
I have important work to do,” said the artist. 
We do not know what became of that magnificent big black 
stallion, he was far too grand an animal to be.trusted on picket 





lines, but we do know that every small boy threw 
his hat up in the air with delight at the exhibition 
of horsemanship and in admiration for the superb 
and gallant horse. ‘‘Them were happy days” for 
the boys, exciting days for the men, but filled with 
care and sorrow for the women. 

Thomas Buchanan Read had a very lively horse 
also, but by no means an unmanageable one. His 
horse, if I remember aright, was a bay with a white 
splash on his forehead and the horse certainly could 
run, it was probably directly from the racing stables 
of some Kentucky farm. The gallant poet cantered 
up to Lerdum sitting his horse sort of sidewise as if 
the saddle hurt him; the poet was evidently dis- 
tressed, the day was hot and he had been doing some 
hard riding, therefore, Lerdum expressed no surprise 


of castile soap. 

A tub was sneaked up the back stairs to the third 
floor,—there were no bath-rooms in the house,—the 
tub was then filled with hot water, and the poet was 
stealthily led up the back stairs to the tub; the last 
Lerdum saw of the distinguished writer that day 
he was sitting comfortably in the steaming water 
with his feet over the side of the tub, a book and 


when he was asked for a tub of hot water and a cake 





some manuscript on his knee, and he was 
busily engaged in scribbling verse, pos- 
sibly it was then and-there that he go\ 
his inspiration for ‘“‘Sheridan’s Ride.” 
Peeping out of the brick alleyway 
‘ which led from the small front yard to 
the back yard, Lerdum was consider- 
ably embarrassed to see Gen. Lew 
Wallace himself. Strange to say the 
Commander of a great army was making 
mysterious signs and beckoning to the 
small, somewhat frightened boy; the 
latter noticed that the General’s hair 
and clothes were powdered with white 
lime-stone dust and the same material 
was caked on the sweating body of his 
mount—the General had evidently been 
doing some hard riding too. 


'AUTIOUSLY and with some hesi- 
tation Lerdum stole out of the 
alleyway and saluted the General, who 
gravely returned the salute, then leaned 
over his horse’s side and whispered 
something to the embarrassed lad; the 
latter grinned and nodded his head; 
evidently Lerdum was at first fearful 
that the General was going to arrest him for hiding away one 


of his staff officers, and the lad was much relieved upon dis-, 


covering that the General did not even suspect the presence 
of a member of his own staff in the house. 

The dusty officer walked his horse carefully on the turf 
growing in the gutters so that the clatter of his footfalls 
would not attract attention; at the corner, in front of Mookler’s 
house he dismounted and fastened the steed to the hitching 
post, then he walked back, keeping close to the shelter of the 


high board fence, until he reached the iron front gate where ' 


Lerdum awaited him. 

The lad conducted his distinguished guest through the alley- 
way to the back yard where the cistern pump was located. 
The boy had previously provided a tin basin, a cake of soap, 
also a comb, brush and a box of blacking with blacking-brush. 
The box of blacking was about three inches in diameter and 
one inch high with a circular label on the circular lid on which 
was’ depicted a game rooster fighting its reflection in the 
polished leg of a boot. 

When his toilet was complete the General looked like a new 
man and with a mischievous grin he slipped down the alley 
to the street and at the corner he mounted his horse, put the 
spurs to him, and dashed up in front of Lerdum’s home with a 
great clatter of hoofs, clanging of saber and jingling of spurs; 
Lerdum had thoughtfully wiped the white dust from the horse 
using a wet rag for the purpose. 

In front of the house, where all eyes were upon him, the 
gallant soldier brought his horse to a stop so suddenly that it 
almost sat down on its haunches. With a dramatic and 
graceful motion General Wallace sprang from his saddle, en- 
tered the yard and skipping up the front steps he rang the bell! 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Some Great Books 
for Boy Scouts 








THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR 
. BOOK (1928) 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 





FL/ ELA 
J 


Among books for boys there is none that 
excels “The Boy Scouts Year Book,” which 
Franklin K. Mathiews edits annually for Scouts 
throughout the country. To it contribute the 
favorites among writers for men and boys, and 
there are cracker-jack illustrations galore. This 
4 being a year of aviation, the 1928 book is devoted to air and 
sea adventure. Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield, Mather 
Brooks, Arthur B. Reeve and Brewer Corcoran are a few 
of the famous story-tellers and authorities represented. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF 
STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Stories about boy scouts, school stories and stories of the 
sea are here combined with exciting wild west stories-to 
make a notable collection. Best of all, Mr. Mathiews has 
included a liberal number of laugh-provoking humorous 
tales. Illustiated. $2.50 

















THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF 
CAMPFIRE STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Spirited tales of adventure, pluck and fun 4 
make this collection one to win the hearty ad- 
miration of boy readers. ‘They represent the 
best work of nationally famous writers, such 
as Henry van Dyke, Jack London, Zane Grey, 
Rex Beach, Ralph Connor, Irving Bacheller, 
") Irvin S. Cobb, Stewart Edward White and 

other masterstory-tellers. Frontispiece.$2.50 





THE BOY SCOUTS OWN BOOK 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Here is a rich store of articles and stories, in which well- 
known writers present various matters of scouting interest. 
All sorts of outdoor activities—swimming, camping, cooking, 
hiking, fishing, fire building, first aid and many more—are 
taken up in a fashion both expert and entertaining. Joseph 
A. Altsheler, Thornton W. Burgess, Francis Rolt-Wheeler, 
Robert E. Peary, William T. Hornaday, Orville Wright, Dan 
Beard and Warren H. Miller are a few of the authors who 
contribute to this winning book. JJ/ustrated. $1.75 ) 





D. Appleton and Company 


35 West 32nd Street New York 














Bambi, by Felix Salten. Translated from 
the German by Whittaker Chambers. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 

The author of this book has taken the 
problem, which has doubtless occurred to all 
young animal lovers, as to whether animals 
communicate with each other, has imagined 
that they do and has presented a very lovely 
picture of the life of a deer from babyhood to 
old age. Bambi the hero of the tale is a charm- 
ing character. The animals talk among 





PICTURED HISTORY 





Illustration from “The Story of Books” 
(Harper) 


affection, horror, and above all pervading fear 
of man whom they know only as a killer and 
destroyer. The high dramatic moment of the 
book is the hunting drive with its description 
of the terror of all the creatures in the forest. 
In this, many of the characters disappear, 
among them Bambi’s mother. 

A beautiful figure is the old stag who fathers 
Bambi, appearing like a ghost to him and 
taking care of him when he has been wounded. 
At the close of the story Bambi succeeds the 
old stag as a solitary and, among the animals, 
almost legendary figure. Of exceptionally 
high literary quality, this book is one that any 
boy should delight to read and to own. 


Swords on the Sea, by (Rev.) Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Here is a delightful and colorful romantic 
tale of Venice in the days of her greatness, of 
her traders who traveled the world over for 
exotic merchandise to supply the rich in the 
markets of Italy, France, the Low Countries 
and England. The hero of the story is young 
Andrea, who, after apprenticeship with a 
Venetian merchant, sets out to become a 
trader himself. How he sails for the Levant, 
what befalls the fleet, how he comes to Acre, 
travels on to Damascus in a camel train, 
encountering by the way a Bedouin tribe. 
having a famous “Silver Cavalry” is introduc- 
tory to his great adventure. In this he and the 
friends he has made by the way, Giacomo, 
another youthful Venetian trader and Afrit 
the half-Frankish camel man, and Sitt Zenaib, 
the leader of the Silver Cavalry, are able to 
circumvent Venice’s rival Genoa in her plots 
against Venice and aid the great “Com 
Fleet” which ends a terrible famine in the 
Adriatic City. The story is full of interest as 
pure adventure, as a picture of a period prob- 
ably unfamiliar to most youthful readers, and 
also as a revelation of the importance at the 
time of the great merchants of the Venetian 
Republic. 

The book is beautifully made and printed, 
though the illustrations might be better. 


The Trumpeter of Krakow, by 
Eric P. Kelly. Published by The Macmillan 





Company. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


themselves very delightfully, showing humor,” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Something New for You 


BOOKS— BOOKS BOOKS out of the many published this sea- 

son we have tried to select those that should interest BOYS’ 
LIFE readers. We suggest the particular qualities for which we 
have included them on our BOYS’ LIFE lists of books that are good 
as Christmas gifts—or for purchase with Christmas money. 


Ina high tower of Krakow a young trampeter 
played the hymn, which custom decreed should 
be played each hour.over the city, while below 
him Tartan hordes were burning and plunder- 
ing. A bowman shot him through the heart— 
the hymn ceased on a broken note as the brave 
youth died. Ever after so was the hymn ended 
and centuries later another youth played the 
ancient hymn and thought of the brave boy 
who had died at his post. 

Young Joseph, who went to Krakow with his 
parents in the fifteenth century, dwelt in that 
strange, active city, with its court and fortress, 
its university and scholars, its merchants and 
guilds, its rabble and slums, until his father’s 
mysterious mission is fulfilled after the little 
family has suffered many evils from the Tar- 
tar, Peter of the Button Face. This is a color- 
ful, romantic, highly adventurous tale of un- 
usual quality that boys will greatly enjoy. 


Magic Gold, by Marion Lansing. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 

This is a story in which Roger Bacon, the 
great English scientist of the thirteenth century, 
appears as a delightful human character, 
winning the affection of Roger, young son of an 

English baron. Roger had been injured so 
seriously that he could not follow the pursuits 
of boys of his rank and age, so he attaches 
himself to Master Michael, the alchemist of 
his father’s castle, as an apprentice. The 
great interest of alchemists, or chemists, of the 
day was the effort to make gold, and with 
these efforts the story is concerned. 

Roger’s father is under pressure from the 
King for heavy payments of money and is in 
danger of losing his castle, hence there is 
feverish intensity in the work of Master 
Michael and his apprentices, who succeed in 
making something that seems to be gold. 
The dramatic climax of the story is the scene 
when the King’s chancellor, come to collect 
the dues and bounty, asks the boy Roger 
whether the metal is or is not true gold. 

The story is pleasantly written, the charac- 
ters are lifelike and likable, and the picture 
of life in an English castle with all its strange- 
ness is made to seem natural as ourown. The 
book itself is especially well made. 


SHIPS, SEAS AND PIRATES 


The Quest of the Sea Otter, 
by Sabra Conner. Published by Reilly & Lee. 

Here is an interesting and romantic story of 
a voyage for New York around the Horn and 
to Alaska to establish a fur-trading post. 
There is an agreeable hero, the master of a 
fascinating little spaniel called “Plume d’Or” 
or “Goldfeather,” an irascible captain, his 
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Illustration from “Magic Gold a 
(Little, Brown) 


tomboy daughter disguised as a cabin-boy, a 

group of Scotch traders and one of Canadian 

voyageurs. How the voyage is threatened 

by the enmity between the Scotchmen and 

the captain, both unreasonable, and how dis- 

— comes close, forms an always interesting 
e. 


Mutiny Island, by C. M. Bennett. 


Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Here is a new story by the author of Pedro 
of the Black Death which like that story is 
packed full of adventure upon adventure. In 
it pirates and mutineers, battles and murders, 
ships and treasure are the daily concern of the 
cabin-boy who tells the experiences he has 

(Continued on page 64) 
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How to Measure Waves 


How can I tell when a transmitter is tuned to the 40-meter 
wave? 

A wave meter is used to measure the wave which a trans- 
mitter radiates. 


List of Amateur Stations 
Where can I get a complete list of amateur stations with their 
call letters?—William F. Heffner, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Send a money order for twenty-five cents. 
Do not send stamps. 


Plans for Amateur Sets 

1. Where can I get the plans for an amateur code transmitter 
and receiver? 

2. Where is the radio supervisor nearest Harris- 
burg, Pa.? 

3. Where can I get a list of the requirements for an 
operator’s license?—Charles E. Waltermyer. 

1. Radio Engineerjng Laboratories, too Wilbur 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Ask for the booklet 
on short-wave apparatus, the price of which is 
twenty-five cents. 

2. Harrisburg is in the Eighth District, the head- 
quarters of which are at the Customhouse, Detroit, 
Mich. Write and ask him when examinations for 
amateur licenses will be held near your city. 

3. Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Opportunity 
Knocks for 
Radio Amateurs 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 













1. Try an outdoor antenna No. 14 copper wire 100 feet 
long including the lead-in. 

2. It ought to serve O. K. if the earth is kept moist. 

3- Always at right angle and stay as far from the electric. 
wires as possible. Never stretch an antenna over any other 
wire, otherwise it might drop and make contact with the 
electric wire. 


Testing a ‘‘B’’ Eliminator 

1. Can I use a “B” battery voltmeter to test the output of a 
“B” battery eliminator? 

2. Can I substitute a radio frequency amplifying transformer 
for an audio amplifying transformer in a receiving set?-—Edward 
Salamacha. 

1. No, a battery voltmeter cannot be used to test a “B” 
eliminator. A special meter is required. 

2. No; the construction and principles of opera- 
tion are different. They cannot be used inter- 
changeably. 


Short Waves Travel Far 

1. What could I do to improve a crystal receiver? 

2. Can I substitute a 25-plate condenser for a 23- 
plate condenser in a crystal set? 

3. Does a short-wave set tune in stations from all 
over the world? 

4. Are the short-wave signals dots and dashes or 
speech?—Raymond Williams. 

1. More volume could be obtained by adding 


AILING toward the bottom of the world, into the Antarctic, 1s the 
Byrd South Pole Expedition, which for the next year or two will 
afford boys an excellent opportunity to test the sensitiveness of their 


one or two audio amplifier tubes. 
2. Yes. 
3. Yes; if it is a good short-wave circuit. 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Increasing Receiving Range 

1. I have a 6-tube set using an “ Aerial Elimi- 
nator”? which plugs into the light socket. Would you 
advise me to use an indoor loop or outdoor antenna to 
increase the range and selectivity? 

2. Is a one-inch pipe driven five feet in the earth a 
good ground? , 

3. Should an antenna run parallel or at righ 
angle to high power electric wires?—Bill Cox. 





may be used 
short-waves reach 


short-wave receivers. 

Important messages and news will be radiated from the polar ice cap. 
Some of them will no doubt be intercepted by commercial stations but 
amateurs throughout the world are asked to be on watch for dots and 
dashes from the South. 

The peculiarities of short-waves may enable amateurs to pick up the 
dispatches when the official outposts miss them. Certain amateurs 
lar contacts because of the ease with which the 
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4. The majority of short-wave signals are dots 
and dashes. 


UX-199 Versus UV-199 
Is there any difference between a UX-199 and a 
UV-199?—Henry Lundgren. . 
The difference is in the base. The UX-199 base 
is more modern. 








Listen for Byrd at the South Pole 


Ra has a treat in store this winter for boys who own 
short-wave receiving sets. Com. Richard E. Byrd’s 
expedition will be in the vicinity of the South Pole. News of 
what is found and the tales of adventure in the far South will be 
flashed back to the United States and other sections of the 
world by short-wave radio. No expedition in the history of 
the world ever left its base more thoroughly equipped for 
constant communication with civilization. Radio amateurs 
are expected to play an important réle in the affair. The more 
tuning in with the Antarctic the greater will be the chance of 
the messages being picked up and if necessary relayed to their 
destination. Amateurs in radio have often scored triumphs 
when main listening posts and commercial stations failed. 

The expedition is equipped with twenty transmitters 
and twenty-six receiving sets valued at approxi- 


probably handle most of the messages. It comprises two 
750*watt tubes in a self-rectifying ACW circuit 500 cycle 
AC. Those who tune it in will be able to eavesdrop on the 
ship communicating with the planes; with the ice base 
stations and with the United States. Those who designed 
the installation are confident that it will be heard in New 
York without difficulty direct from the Antarctic. 

The call letters of the ice base station are WFA; WFB is 
assigned to the airplane Floyd Bennett; WFC is the Fairchild 
plane; WFD, the Advance base; WFE, WFF the Fokker plane 
and KFK an Advance base. These stations will be heard on the 
wave-lengths mentioned above. 

Every precaution has been taken to eliminate disturbances 
caused by the ignition system of the planes. The sets an@ ~ires 





mately $15,000. There are enough accessories to 
keep the installations in operation for at least 
two years. .About 50 per cent. of the apparatus has 
been donated by radio and electrical firms. Every 
party whether it leave the polar base by airplane or 
dog-sled will carry a short-wave transmitter and 
receiver. Radio instruments will be installed at 
each sub-base so that in case of a forced landing the 
explorers will. have an added opportunity of hiking 
to a sub-base to establish communication. 

The expedition’s messages will wing their way 
northward on nine radio waves, which have been 
assigned by the Federal Radio Commission. They 
are as follows: 91.3, 68.1, 53.1, 45-6, 34.06, 26.5, 
22.08, 17.95 and 13.72 meters. It is expected that 
most of the traffic will be handled on the 45.6, 34.06 
and 22.08 meter channels. There will also be three 
intermediate wave-lengths; 600 meters for general 
calls and distress signals; 730 meters for communica- 
tion and 800 meters for the radio compass. The 
expedition will have a total of eight stations on the 
air. 


The S.S. City of New York is the supply ship. 











The call is WF BT; the power 1,500 watts, and it will 
operate on the wave-lengths mentioned above. ' 
This is the most powerful transmitter and will 


1928 


Commander Byrd listening-in with one of the broadcast receivers taken 
on the South Pole Expedition for entertainment 


are carefully shielded and it is possible that shielded spark 
plugs will be utilized in accordance with a new development 
made by the Navy Department and the Bureau of Standards. 
The planes will be equipped with double antennas which 
also aid in eliminating the ignition noises. 

The planes will carry 50-watt combination short and inter- 
mediate wave-length transmitters. The power supply will be 
furnished by generators driven by the central engines, while 
wind-driven generators will be provided for emergency use. 
The fliers will probably operate their transmitters on the 34.06, 
68.1, 91.3 and 650 meter waves when communicating with the 
base ship, ice bases and sled parties. In addition the air- 
craft will carry forty-pound portable transmitters and re- 
ceivers in crash-proof boxes for emergency purposes. The 
sled parties will be equipped with similar outfits 
with power supplied by hand-driven generators and ° 
batteries. Sectional bamboo masts will be employed 
to support the aerials. All communication will be 
in the Continental Morse Code. 


‘Two radio direction finders will keep tabs on the 
planes so that their position will -be known at all 
times. One direction finder is on the base ship 
City of New York and the other will be at the main 
base. Two broadcast receivers are also in the 
equipment. The earphones have been treated with 
a special preparation of beeswax to enable them to 
withstand severe Antarctic temperatures. At the 
base, a mile or more inland, two 2-kilowatt genera- 
tors will supply the power for the radio outfits. 
This ice-base station will have a power rating of 
500 watts and two 250-watt tubes. The base aerial 
will be held aloft by three steel masts, each sixty- 
five feet in height, and held in bases to prevent them 
from sinking in the ice. 

The radio chief of the expedition is Malcolm P. 
Hanson of the U. S. Naval’ Research Laboratory, 
“Bellevue,” at Anacostia, D.C. He has designed 
much of the apparatus and also designed the 
radio set Commander Byrd took on his flight to 
the North Pole and later in his flight across the 








Speak up! 


LMOST every other person you meet today 

is grumbling about something connected 

with government and almost every other man 

or woman you meet neglected to vote on last 
Presidential Election Day. 


Often you hear them say, “What’s the use of 
voting? My vote won’t change the result.”” Many 
of the men and women who should have cast 
their ballots in 1924 must have talked like that, 
for only 52 percent of them voted. 


America has faced many crises. She has made 
laws, amended laws, abolished laws. She has 
kept step with changing world conditions. But 
many old problems remain unsolved. New ones 
will arise. Your government will be as sound 
and wise as you and other Americans make it. 
You have great responsibility and great power. 
It is your duty to exercise that power. And the 
way to exercise it is through your vote. Do not 
neglect it.. 

great power and influence and 
will go into office bound to use 
them to bring about the kind of 


government wanted by those who 
elected him. 


By failing to vote, you offer en- 
couragement to the political plun- 
derer and other unscrupulous 
persons who are eager to profit 
by the opportunity you give them. 
Only by voting can the majority 
of Americans holding like opin- 
ions dictate their wishes and save 
themselves from the dan- 
ger of being governed by a 
minority holding opposite 
opinions. 


Once in four years you are called 
upon to vote for a President and 
thereby help to solve great 
problems. Let no private 
affairs prevent you from 
doing your duty to your 
country on Election Day. 
Your next President will 
not be-a despot or a dicta- 
tor. He will not make or 
unmake laws, but he has 


Be a good citizen. Go to the 
polls on November 6th and 
vote. 














In 1920, 54,053,000 citizens of the 
United States were eligible to 
vote. Only 26,674,171 voted—ap- 
proximately 49 percent. In 1924, 
out of a total of 56,215,000 men 
and women who should have 
voted, only 29,091,417 did—about 
52 percent. 

Most good Americans are willing 
to abide by the will of the major- 
ity.. The trouble is that many of 
us are not sure that the will of 
the majority is being expressed. 


When about one-half of the voters 
neglect their duty the country is 
governed not by a majority of 
the people — but merely by a 
majority of the minority. 


In 1928 America needs every pos- 
sible vote so that the will of the 
real majority may be known. No 
one else can speak for you on 
Election Day. Speak for yourself. 
Vote. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Atlantic in the plane America. He is thirty- 
three years old. 

Lloyd V. Berkner of the Department of 
Commerce is another member of the radio 
crew. He isa qualified Naval Reserve pilot and 
holds a Commercial Transport pilot’s license. 
He is a University of Minnesota man while 
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Hanson was educated at the University of 
Wisconsin. Howard F. Mason who did radio 
work for the Wilkins-Detroit Arctic Expedition 
in 1926-27 and Lloyd K. Grenlie, a radio opera- 
tor on the S.S. Chantier, Byrd’s base ship on his 
North Pole Expedition, will also be members 
of the radio staff at the South Pole. 
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Aas amount of interest has 
join in the Boy Scouts’ radio network. 
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For a space the silence was broken only by 
the crisp, rustling sound of banknotes. Pete 
lay motionless on the floor overwhelmed by 
the maddening realization of his helplessness 
at this crucial moment. As soon as the division 
was over the outlaw would certainly depart 
carrying with him half of the stolen money. 
There was nothing either Pink or himself, 
scarcely daring to move a muscle, could pos- 
sibly do to prevent. Indeed, considering the 
nature of what they had overheard, their lives 
would not be worth a moment’s purchase if 
they were discovered. 

“You can have this one,’’ suddenly remarked 
Kreeg. ‘‘It’s tore an’ mended an’ I ain’t 
partial to them kind.” 

The fifty-dollar bill Tod had mentioned in 
his note, reflected Pete with some satisfaction. 
If they were ever able to get away and could 
summon help before Spero took flight himself, 
that would serve as an added means of con- 
viction. 

Tormented again by cramp, Terrell presently 
ventured to turn to change his position slightly. 
The movement brought vaguely into sight 
Pink’s huddled body and beyond it the point 
where the back of the sofa joined the wall. As 
a matter of fact it did not quite touch the wall. 
Moreover it was the type Pete had always 
known as a “sway back.” Instead of rising 
from the seat at a slight angle, the back curved 
noticeably with the result that at the floor 
there was a space of at least eighteen inches 
between wall and sofa leg. 

Terrell’s eyes narrowed intently as he 


gauged this space, now clearly illumined by the 


lamplight. He or Pink could easily creep 
through it without making a sound and pass 
straight on into the shadows of the small entry 
beside the front door. The discovery thrilled 
him until he remembered that Spero had turned 
the key. Even supposing the two men pre- 
occupied by the division of the money, they 
could scarcely remain oblivious of the opening 
door. 


“We wouldn’t have a chance,” reflected the 
boy disconsolately, his glance returning to 
what he could see of the pair beside the desk. 

A few minutes later Kreeg stood up. ‘“‘ Well, 
that’s that,” he remarked cheerfully. me must 
say, Sid, you’ve took this like a sport.” 

“With you pullin’ down on me how éelse 
could I have took it?” growled Spero. 
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“You might have done somethin’ foolish,” 
rejoined the outlaw. ‘“O’ course that gun- play 
was mostly bluff. I couldn’t hardly of brung 
myself to drill an old pal like you. Well, 
reckon I'll drag it.” 

“You can bed down here if you’ve a mind 
to,” suggested Spero. 

“Thanks for the invite,” returned Kreeg 
suavely; “but I’d rather do my travelin’ night 
time.” There was a click and a little trickle 
of 38-40 shells struck the floor and rolled away 
in every direction. ‘‘Here’s your gun.” 

Spero must have taken the weapon though 
he made no comment. ‘Want to leave by the 
front door or the back?” he asked in a non- 
commital tone.” 

‘The back suits me,” rejoined Kreeg. “It’s 
a mite more retired. You’ll see me off, Sid, 
jest out of hospitality.” 


"TERRELL could not help. admiring the 

fellow’s suave way of preventing Spero 
from reloading the gun and doing any damage 
with it. The next instant a sudden tingle 
shot through him and every nerve grew tense. 
Wide-eyed, he watched the two men disappear 
into the bedroom and heard their footfalls 
moving on toward the kitchen. Then he gave 
Huston a poke. 

“Crawl through that hole and out into the 
entry,”’ he whispered. “Quick!” 

Pink instantly obeyed and Pete followed close 
on his heels. Out in the entry they stood up 
swiftly, Huston manipulated the key finally 
and drew the door open. Pete popped out 
after him, paused to close the door gently, 
and then turned toward town, expecting at 
any moment to hear sounds of stir behind them. 

But none came, and after tiptoeing some 
twenty yards through the starlit darkness 
they broke into a run and tore along the road 
toward the hotel. 

Neither wasted any breath in talk. Pete’s 
one idea was to get together some sort of a 
posse, raid Spero’s house and then, if ible, 
try to catch the outlaw, Kreeg. e had 
no notion what time it was, but the hotel was 
never entirely deserted. Approaching, he 
was relieved to see it still lighted and the door 
open. Increasing his speed, he dashed for the 
porch, took it at a bound to collide violently 
with a man who at that very moment appeared 
in the doorway. 
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| arm. 
| “‘Welll” he ‘drawled coolly. “Come back 


Deputy Milt Fargo withstood the shock | 
admirably and instantly laid hold of Terrell’s 





captain of a crack troop 


Your troop passing in review, each man 
erect in his saddle, and you in command. 
Is that what you would like? Then keep 
yourself fit, for only healthy men are 
good army officers. And you'll need 
good teeth for good health. 
Your teeth can be in perfect condition : 

years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 


things: Visit your dentist at least twice 
a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 

Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that thousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon a 
below for a generous 


trial tube, free. Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 213 K, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


Iwant to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 








, to home an’ mother, eh? You kids have sure 
| given me a run to-night.” 
| Gosh!” panted Terrell. “I sure—am—glad 
—you’re here. We’ve found—the real thief. 
| He’s still got—some of the money. A—A ban- 
| dit made him give up the rest. If you get a 
| bunch together maybe you can catch him.” | 
| For once the taciturn deputy’s composure ; 
' was completely shattered. 
| “What’s the matter with you?” he de-| 
'manded sharply. ‘You gone loco? What in | 
| thunder are you talkin’ about?” 
| “Haven’t I just told you?” retorted Pete. 
“Sid Spero’s the real thief. He’s got the money 
| in his house. We were hiding there and saw it. 
And then that bandit Kreeg came in——” 

“‘Kreeg!”” cut in Fargo abruptly. “You 
mean Nate Kreeg—a fellow with a scar?” 

“Sure. He held up Spero and got away 
with——” 

“Now you’re talkin’ sense,” interrupted the 
deputy, loosening his hold on Terrell. “I 
know that hombre, an’ want him—bad.” 





WITH a few swift, incisive questions he 

extracted from the two scouts the gist of 
their experiences and apparently gave them 
credit. Whirling back into the bar room 
he gathered in the elder Huston and four 
punchers playing poker, collected three more 
men from the near neighborhood, and set out 
for Spero’s house, the two boys accompanying 
the men. 

Under .Fargo’s direction the house was sur- 
| rounded and a simultaneous entrance made at 

front and rear. Spero was caught, half dressed, 
in the bedroom and made no resistance, though 
| protesting loudly against the invasion. 
| deputy gave him scant attention. When 

|a thorough search of the man’s clothes and | 
| person proved unavailing, he turned to Terrell. | 
| ‘Now, kid,” he said crisply, ‘“‘get busy an’ 
| open up that hiding place you was tellin’ me 
about.” 

| As the boy turned to obey, he caught a 
glimpse of Spero’s face, horrified, dismayed, 
malignant. But that did not trouble him half 
so much as the possibility that he might not 
be able to manipulate the secret spring. 

“If I don’t, though,”’ he reflected, “‘we can 
use an ax.” 

It proved unnecessary, however, to go to 
that extreme. At first Pete was afraid he 
would have to admit failure. But with the aid 
of a candle he finally discovered, high up in the 
dark hollow beneath the desk, a small, round, 
unnoticeable plug. Pressing hard on this, he 
was rewarded by a little click and the entire 
back section swung outward like a door re- 
vealing some narrow shelves containing papers 
and several small parcels. Picking out one of 
the latter, the boy handed it to Fargo. 

“That’s the one, I’m sure,”’ he said. 
open it.” 

The deputy lost no time in tearing off the 








“Vou 





'‘*but that’s my own money—part of what 
| I got when I sold the Diamond Square. If 


wrapping. As he disclosed a mass of bank 
notes, Spero pushed forward complaining. 
“‘T don’t know what you’re after,”’ he whined, 


” 





you think 

His voice trailed away into silence as Pete 
glanced up at him with a faintly malicious 
smile. ‘I’m surprised at you, Sid, trying to 
kid an oficer of the law,” the boy drawled in 
a very fair imitation of Kreeg’s voice. “‘Espe- 
cially when you know you dropped most 
all that coin in those poker sessions over at 
Alemada last winter.” 

Spero’s jaw sagged and his eyes bulged as 
he stared at Terrell. But the boy’s attention 
had returned to Fargo who stood flicking over 
the bills, and suddenly he reached out and 
caught the deputy’s hand. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “The torn one 
that’s been mended. That’s the one Sam 
Biddle can swear to.” 

Fargo glanced at the boy. “You seem to 
know a lot, kid,’”’ he remarked briefly. 

For an instant Pete thought the man was 
being sarcastic. Certainly in his eagerness to 
clear Tex he had been rather taking the center 
of the stage. Then of a sudden he i 
that the deputy was smiling—the sort of smile 
which lurked chiefly in the erstwhile hard gray 
eyes and subtly transformed Fargo’s face. 
Pete grinned back, wondering how he could 
possibly have hated the man so intensely such 
a little while ago. 

“Pink knows just as much, only he’s bash- 
ful,” he said. ‘‘ While we were under the sofa 
the two of them were talking pretty freely.” 

“That’s right!” exclaimed the deputy 
crisply. With a swift movement he rolled up 
the bills and thrust them into his pocket 
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| “When we did,” answered Terrell. “He 
left by the back door as we ducked out the 
front. It couldn’t have taken us five minutes 
to get to the hotel.” 7 

“Add ten more before we got started and 
tem or fifteen here,” pondered the deputy. 
“Half an hour at least. That’s some start. 
He must have had a cayuse back in the woods. 
However——” 

Crisply he ordered two of the men to take 
charge of Spero and make certain he didn’t 
get away. Several others agreed to go back 
to the hotel and return with mounts for the 
rest. When they had departed, Fargo and the 
elder Huston with Terrell and Pink started for 
the rear premises to see if they could pick up 
any clues. 

In the kitchen they found and lighted a lan- 
tern and then issued from the house by the 
back door! As they did so Pete’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of a shadowy figure moving noise- 
lessly toward the nearby woods. Evidently 
Fargo saw it, too, for he whipped out his 
six-gun. 

“Stick ’em up!” he ripped out sharply. 
‘‘Keep ’em like that, an’ come over here.” 

After a moment of hesitation the unknown 
obeyed. As he came closer to the lantern light 
Terrell gave a sudden start, stared intently 
| and then caught his breath. 

“Tod!” he gasped incredulously. 

Tod Ramsey halted a few feet away, his 

arms still lifted. 

“ Aye, Pete!” he greeted his chum, grinning. 
| “That was great business.” 

“‘But—you,” stammered Terrell. ““What— 
| what are you doing here. How——” 

Instead of answering, Tod turned and called 

back into the darkness. 
| “It’s all right, fellows; come ahead.” 
| At once from a little distance there came 
'the sound of footsteps accompanied by the 
| slow hoofbeats of a walking horse. 

“What’s all this?” suddenly demanded 
| Fargo. ‘‘Who’s that out there?” 
| “It’s Laranger and Spike Murphy,” ex- 
| plained Ramsey, an undercurrent of triumph 

in his voice. “‘They’ve got your man.” 

““My man!” repeated Fargo sharply, his 
| jaw thrust a little forward. “You don’t mean 
| —Kreeg?” 

Tod nodded. ‘‘Yep. There they come.” 

As all eyes turned in the direction of his 
pointing hand, there came into view a singular 
procession. Nate Kreeg headed it, hands tied 
behind his back, lips twisted in a snarl. Close 
behind him walked Tex Laranger holding the 
slack portion of the knotted lariat. Spike 
Murphy brought up the rear leading a saddled 
horse. 

Fargo regarded the sullen captive with un- 
feigned satisfaction. ‘’Lo Nate,” he drawled. 
“Mighty glad to see you.” His glance shifted 
to Tex. ‘‘You’re Laranger, ain’t you? I’ve 
been wantin’ to meet up with you for some 
time.” 

Tex smiled ‘But not quite so much now 
as you were, I expect,” he remarked. 

“Now?” repeated the deputy. “Oh, I get 
you. Well, maybe not so much professionally, 
but I sure am obliged to you for bringin’ in 
this hombre. How in thunder did you manage 
it an’ how’d you happen to be so Johnny on the 

t?”’ 

“‘T’ll answer the last one first,” returned 
Laranger, who had been exchanging grins with 
Terrell. “I was hangin’ out not far from the 
Flying V, but late this afternoon one of my 
scouts brought word that Joddard was on. the 
move, so I thought I’d better shift.” 

“By Gosh!” exclaimed Fargo. “If the rest 
of your scouts are as smart as the pair I’ve 
been chasin’ half the night, they’re some 
bunch.” 

“They’re all of that,” Tex told him. ‘Well, 
we took a roundabout way thinkin’ to skirt 
the town an’ hole up some place farther south. 
Right back of Spero’s shack we heard a horse 
whinny in the woods an’ decided to investigate. 
Found the cayuse tied to a tree just back of 
the clearing. While we were wondering what 
was up, I noticed a faint light in the Spero’s 
back window an’ thought I’d slip up an’ see 
what was going on.” 

“But there wasn’t any light in the kitchen, 
| Tex,” put in Pete in a puzzled tone. 
| “T know it. But when I came up to the 
window I found I could see straight through 
a couple of rooms into Sid’s office. There was 
a lamp standin’ on a table and two men were 
sittin’ at the desk countin’ over money. I 
recognized ’em both right away, an’ you can 
guess how I felt when it come to me what 
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money it was they were dividin’. 
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““Golly!” burst out Pink. “You saw it all, 
en.”’ 


**Enough,” replied Laranger succinctly. 
“T waited till Kreeg stood up an’ then beat it 
back to where Spike an’ Tod were staying by 
the horse. The rest was easy.” 

“Yah!” snarled Kreeg. ‘It took the three 
of you.” 

“Exactly one jab in the back with a six- 
gun, an’ you wilted,” retorted Laranger. “All 
the boys had to do was to manipulate the 
ro Yu 
‘“What did you do then?” asked Pete eager- 
ly. “Did you know Pink and I were under 
the sofa?” 

‘*So that was the way of it!”’ exclaimed Tex. 
“No; I didn’t know that or anything else. 
I couldn’t understand what it was all about. 
An’ while we were decidin’ whether to tackle 
Spero or put this fellow in the jug, along came 
your crowd an’ Tod sneaked up to see what was 
doing. That’s the whole of it.” 

“Enough, too,” remarked Fargo with satis- 
faction. ‘“‘Looks to me like you’d made one 
complete job of it. Well, let’s get the other 
crook an’ put ’em both in safe keepin’. Then 
T'll wake up this here Biddle an’ spill him the 

news.” 

It was nearly daybreak before things settled 
down and experiences had been interchanged. 
Followed a couple of hours sleep and soon after 
breakfast Swart Joddard and his deputies 
rode into town sore and disappointed by the 
failure of their enterprise. The news which 
greeted him did not tend to improve the 
sheriff’s temper, nor the fact that he had been 
deprived of the reward he had been so confi- 
dently counting on. 

The division of this was so full of complica- 
tions that it would have to be left to the de- 
cision of the absent Judge Greer. But certainly 
Joddard would have no part in it, and though 
Pete refrained from all converse with the 
sheriff, he derived no small pleasure from that 
official’s grouch. 

Tex, of course, was completely exonerated, 
but it was not until late in the afternoon that 
he and Pete were able to start back to the 
ranch. Here another small celebration on the 
part of the cowmen greeted them, but at 
length they were left alone. Pete insisted on 
cooking supper and when this had been spread 
out on the table by the fire, the boy breathed 
a long sigh of relief. 

‘Same here, old man,”’ said Laranger, smil- 
ing at him. “It’s been a mean business and 
I’m mighty glad it’s over. You sure handled 
your end of it fine.” 

“Why, I didn’t do a thing, hardly,” pro- 
tested Terrell. ‘‘It was mostly all good luck.” 

“Good luck!” repeated Tex skeptically. 
“How about your sending Tod out to warn me.” 

“That wasn’t much. Besides, I couldn’t 
have done it at all if it hadn’t been for 
Pink.” 

“Humph!” grunted Laranger. ‘‘How 
about Spero? Here I’d decided Walsh was 
about the best bet an’ was plannin’ to chase out 


to the coast. I s’pose you jest happened to 
stumble into Sid’s house?” 
The boy laughed. ‘‘ Not quite,” he admitted. 


“Tt was only a sort of a hunch, though. I’ve 
always hated Spero and knew he’d be a crook 
if he had a chance. But what happened after 
= got there sure was pure luck and nothing 
else.” 

Tex answered with a.shrug and for a space 
they ate in silence content wi-h the simple 
nearness of each other. Then Laranger glanced 
at the boy. 

“‘What part of the whole business worried 
you most, kid?” he asked curiously. “‘Was 
it while you an’ Pink were lyin’ under that 
sofa?” 


““N-o,” returned Pete slowly. “I was 
scart blue, of course, but not exactly—worried. 
I was mostly afraid Kreeg woiild take all the 
money and there wouldn’t be any evidence 
left against Spero.” 

“Maybe you weren’t worried at all,’’ sug- 
gested Laranger as the boy paused. 

“You bet I was!” Terrell shot a glance 
at his companion and looked away. “‘Wouldn’t 
you be—bothered if you came home and found 
your—your best friend gone without any word? 
And then having that rotten Joddard come in 
an’ get off all that rot? Of course, I didn’t 
believe it, but——” 

“T get you,” broke in Laranger, his face 
curiously softened. He reached out and lightly 
pressed Pete’s shoulder. “It won’t happen 
again, though, old man. After this we'll 
stick together thicker than glue.” 

THE END. 
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Stunts for Scout Meetings 

Please tell me where I can obtain a book on stunts for 
Scout meetings—JEAN NasH. 

A new pamphlet just published in the Boy Scout 
Service Library called ‘“‘Camp Fire Helps” (35c) gives 
ceremonies, stunts, games, stories and songs for Troop 
meetings as well as camp-fire programs. It is a guaran- 
teed fun maker. Another pamphlet (35c) the ‘“‘Father and 
Son Idea and Scouting” has a quantity of good material 
that will help you. 


Wood for Handicraft 


What can I make out of white birch, balsam, spruce, poplar, 
maple?—JAMES PIzyBESKI.- 

Read Boys’ Lire each month. There are many suggestions 
as to what to make. Spruce makes good bows. Maple may 
be used for stands, boxes, etc. White birch makes outdoor fur- 
niture. Of course you will not cut down living trees. 


Don’t Stop With a Badge 

Where could I find additional information on the Merit Badge 
subjects (outside of Merit Badge Pamphlets) of photography, 
leather work, wood-carving and book-binding?—Scovut Bitt 
WALKER. ; 

That is a fine test of your ingenuity, Scout! By the time 
you have honestly and earnestly met the requirements for 
those Merit Badges you ought yourself to know where to get 
your additional information as well as anyone else could tell 
you. In the Merit Badge Pamphlet on Photography, for in- 
stance, it suggests that the Eastman Company in Rochester, 
N. Y., publish several pamphlets that will be of help to you. 
It gives a good bibliography of books, some 


course talked to the local photographer in your town, read 
some of the magazines that he takes in his office, and studied 


any books that he has, on the subject. In short, show your 
initiative, make use of the information given to you in the 
pamphlet, talk to people who are interested in the same sub- 
ject and you find your knowledge growing in ever widening 
circles like the circles that spread from a stone that has 
dropped into a still pool. That is why we publish a bibliog- 
raphy in the Merit Badge pamphlets, and why we have 
Merit Badge Counselors to help boys study. 


Boy Scouts Help Conservation 

1. Does a person need a permit to fish on posted land? 

2. Where may I get a permit to fish in New York State lakes? 

3. Does the saying, “Once a Scout, always a Scout” have real 
meaning or is it just a saying? Our Troop disbanded because the 
Scoutmaster resigned ——GEORGE Frost. 

1. He needs a permit and special permission from the owner. 

2. Secure the permit from your county clerk if you live in 
the country or the city clerk if you live in the city. (A special 
permit is needed to fish on any particular piece of posted land.) 

3- “Once a Scout, always a Scout” is one of our finest Scout 
slogans. It means that once a boy subscribes to the Scout Oath 
and Law he will all his life try to live up to them and conduct 





himself according to the finest principles of Scouting. 
Even though he may not be able to be connected with 
a Troop, he will still regard himself as a Scout and will 
act accordingly. 


Re-Stiffening the Brim 
Is there any way of re-stiffening the brim of my Scout 
hat?—Scout SmNney Mark. 
Press the brim under a damp cloth, with a warm, not hot, 
flatiron. Then remove the cloth and iron till dry. 


Indian Moccasins 
Where may I obtain instructions on how to make a pair of 
Indian moccasins? Are any particular tools necessary?—Scout 
Lesure LEVINE. 
See the new Handbook for Boys, page 542. All you need is 
a heavy needle and waxed thread in the way of tools. 


Snapping Turtles 

Do snapping turtles eat flies? What other insects do they 
eat?—Scout HAROLD SENGER. 

Flies, mosquitoes, gnats, worms, almost any sort of soft- 
bodied insect. Turtles also eat raw meat. They do not eat 
in winter. Let them dig a hole in the mud in some sheltered 
place, or if you keep your turtle in the house he will live com- 
fortably in a pond of water. In the spring he will wake up 
again and will be ready to eat. 


Jamboree 
1. Did the Scouts of the United States Delegation to the 1924 
Jamboree pay their own expenses to Copen- 





of which at least must be in the public 
library of a town the size of the one in 
which you live. Your Merit Badge Coun- 
selor, who has given you the examination, 
has also suggested to you several other 
sources of information, and you have of 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. a 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more 75 

4. stions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. i : 

5. tions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 


s for reply must be ignored. 


hagen? 

2. Where is the next Jamboree to be held? 
—EAGLeE Scout Kurt STEINBRENNER. 

1. Their expenses were met by their Local 
Councils. 


2. England. 
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A Library for Every Scout 
By J. B. Reed 

A LIBRARY for every Scout is a good motto; but, at the 

present time, it is far from being a fact. Many of the 
country Scouts are denied the advantage of a library, either 
public or private, and some are even withheld the enlighten- 
ment of a single newspaper. It is “up to” the Scouts to 
help remove this unfortunate handicap. 

The Lone Wolf Tribe, at Piney Creek, N. C., has already 
partially solved this problem; and I am writing this article 
that others may share the benefit of our experiment. Here, 
in brief, is the plan which we successfully adopted: 

First, we selected a building that was centrally located. 
This happened to be a schoolhouse; but any water-proof 
building will serve. Then with the tribe working as a unit, 
it was but a small task to provide the room with racks, shelves, 
tables, and other necessary equipment. 

The second step was to furnish the library. This was done 
by each member of the tribe subscribing to a separate Scout 
publication and putting it, with a few of his personal books, 
at the disposal of the other Scouts. A reliable daily paper 
was provided from the tribe’s treasury; and the aid, encourage- 
ment, and inspiration of the Scouts own magazine, Boys’ LirE, 
was made-available to all. With the aid that parents and 
publishers are giving us, we have a right to be proud of our 
Lone Wolf Library. We feel that this library has not only 
benefited us personally but has also enabled us to awaken 
the community to the possibility of similar action on a 
large scale. 


An Overnight Hike 
By Eagle Scout Erik Modean 


ie WAS a cold, bleak day in late January. A biting north 
wind was blowing. Here and there someone hurried along, 
anxious to get home to the warmth of a cosy fireside. 

A boy came striding down the street, a pack on his back and 
a marching tune on his lips. He was joined at the corner of 
an adjoining alley by two others, and by the time they reached 
the outskirts of the town their numbers had increased to six. 

With very little speech they hurried along, for they were on 
an overnight hike and anxious to get to their destination. 
After hiking about three miles, they left the road, crossing 
a meadow and jumping a small brook. Then trudging up a 
steep hill covered with brush, to break suddenly into another 
field whereon stood the object of their hike, the troop cabin. 
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Packs were thrown aside, the fire started, and water put 
on to boil. The water was gotten from a spring that bubbled 
about thirty feet from the cabin. 

The afternoon was spent in chopping wood for the next 
morning and cleaning up about the cabin. As it began to 
grow dark candles and lamps were lit and preparations begun 





The One-Yard Line 
By J. W. Marson 


It’s easy enough to play with a will, 
en the breaks are all on your side, 

When the scoring is easy, and going is good, 
With everyone hitting their stride. 

A fellow can then keep his courage top-notch 
And feel that the prospect is fine; 

But give me the chap with courage to scrap, 
Backed up to the last one-yard line. 


For life is a game that tests every nerve, 
And tries all the powers of will. 

Sometimes it comes easy, sometimes it comes hard; 
When easy, there isn’t much thrill. 

But when in life’s battle the outgoing is rough, 
And weaklings would whimper and whine, 

Just give me the chap who had courage to scrap, 
Backed up to the last one-yard line. 





for the evening meal. While eating they talked about the 
archery contest to be held the following week. 

“I'd rather hunt game with bows and arrows than shoot 
at targets,” remarked one of the boys. 

“‘Why don’t you go out and bag the mountain lion that 
escaped from a circus?” 

“Ts it around here?” 

“Sure!. It’s been seen roaming around in this vicinity for 
over a week, but no one has been able to get close enough to 
shoot it.” E 

“Gee! I wish we could capture it and maybe we’d get a 
reward.” 


To this all the boys assented, but no one had any idea how 
they were to go about it. Just then the water kettle on the 
stove boiled over, reminding them that the dishes were still 
to be washed and put away. All thoughts of the mountain 
lion were crowded from their heads as everyone pitched in to 
remove the traces of the evening meal. 


I? WAS getting darker every minute now and the candles 

sent shadows dancing and creeping over the walks, when 
suddenly, above the whistling of the wind, the boys were 
startled to hear the sound as of someone running. Closer and 
closer it came. 

Quickly each boy grasped a piece of wood for a club, and a 
moment later the door swung open and into the room staggered 
the Patrol Leader of the Otter Patrol. Gasping for breath, 
his face covered with perspiration, he sank down on one of the 
mattresses spread upon the floor. 

As the boys gazed at him with mouths hanging open and 
eyes bulging they noticed rents in his trousers, and on one 
side a large piece of cloth was torn out. Wild thoughts of an 
attack by the mountain lion flashed through their heads. 

‘‘Wh-where is it?” one of the boys managed to whisper. 

‘‘Where is what?” 

“The m-m-mountain ]-]-lion.” 

“Mountain lion? I was climbing over a barbed wire 
fence and it broke under my weight and tore my trousers all 
to pieces, and then I began to run so that I could get here 
before it got too dark to find my way through the woods.” 


T= next morning on the way home they passed two men 
driving a team. ‘“‘Say Josh,” said one. ‘“Djever see 
anyone with so many hoss blanket pins fastened to his 
trousers?” 

“Naw,” was the answer, “but I suppose he ain’t got any- 
where else to carry ’em.” 


Good Samaritans of To-day 
By Scout Jack Miller 


ECENTLY the troop of scouts of which I am a member 
held an inter-patrol contest. One of the things on which 
points were available was good turns. Special emphasis was 
put on this assignment. , 
I remember the first week of the contest. Mr. Saunders, 
our Scoutmaster, asked for reports on good turns. He re- 
ceived about fifteen reports from thirty scouts. Among 
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Benched 






A if; I) / 
fa LLUTE . 
BUT FOUR WEEKS LATER THE COACH PUT HIM BACK IN AS 


FORWARD AND HE PLAYED THE BEST BASKETBALL 
OF HIS CAREER 


WAS playing forward on my high school basketball team. My game was 
falling off; I was missing easy tries for the basket, and I wasn’t scoring 
the points a forward is expected to make. 
“The coach was disgusted and disappointed. I found myself benched. 
Dropped from the first team, pride hurt, and dreams of further playing 


shattered. 


“It was then I resolved to do away with caffein. I stopped drinking coffee, 
and, following the suggestion of my mother, took Instant Postum. The change 
was remarkable! In four weeks I won back my position on the first team, 
playing a better brand of basketball than I had ever played. 

“Since then, of course, Instant Postum has been my one and only morn- 


ing drink.” 


WaLTER SCHMIDT 


. 


Your victories depend on 
steady nerves 


Winning your letter, or leading the class; no 
matter which may be your ambition, success 
depends upon good health, a clear head, and 
steady nerves. 

So it pays to avoid mealtime drinks that 
cause nerve strain by charging the system with 
the drug caffein. Especially, when there is 
such a wonderful drink as Instant 
Postum. 

Thousands of boys like it. And 
so will you. Made with milk, its 
combination of roasted whole 
wheat and bran takes on a rich 
flavor. And you get the health- 
building nourishment of the milk 
with the wholesome properties of 
Postum. 

Send in the coupon for 
your Personal Scoreboard 
For 30 days, try Instant Postum made with 
milk. Watch carefully and see the improvement 
in your condition. We'll send you FREE a full 

. © 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





160 Elliott Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


> 


week’s supply of Postum. And, with it, without 
charge, we’ll send you a Personal Scoreboard, 
with spaces for a month-by-month record of 
your height and weight. Put down your 
record at the start. Then begin to use Instant 
Postum as your mealtime drink. At the end 
of the first month, see what you weigh and 
how much you’ve grown! Keep on using it 
and watch your score every month. 

The scoreboard, by the way, gives Official 
Records of the world’s most im- 
portant sporting events. It’s a 
great thing to hang up intheroom. 
It settles many an argument—and 
gives you some marks to shoot at! 
Send the coupon now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—A. B. 11-28 

Postum Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
| want to try Postum for thirty days and see how 
it helps my score. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, 

My Personal Score Board and 

One week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Name. 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
ciude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 


Street. 





City. State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Ltd. 

















812 Metropolitan Bidg.., Toronto, 2, Ontario 








some of the good turns reported were, “Went 
to the store for mother,” etc. I ask your par- 
don for terming that a good turn. It certainly 
was not! I believe most of us had misinter- 
preted the real meaning of ‘Good Turns.” 

Mr. Saunders was disappointed. He ex- 
plained to us that our duties and courtesies 
could not be termed as good turns. 

The next week, I am pleased to say, con- 
siderable improvements in good turns were 
made. Every week the good turns were 
better. At first the good turns that were 
performed were merely for getting points of 
inter-patrol contest, but finally this spirit 
gave way to that of really wanting to help 
others. A few of the good turns that were 
performed are: 

“Saw house on fire. Went in and told 
lady and then turned in fire alarm.” 

“Automobile was parked in front of house 
three days. Notified Police Department, who 
discovered it was stolen.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Saw woman who looked as though she 
needed money. She asked me for the direction 
to a certain hotel. I gave her the direction 
(was unable to take her myself as I had to 
finish delivering my papers on my route) and 
then gave her some money.” 

“Found bird with broken leg, gave first 
aid and kept it till the leg mended and then 
released it.” 

“Found iron pipe on street-car track out- 
side of city where the street car goes at 
high-speed. I removed the pipe from the 
track.” 

“Took blind man to and from work morn- 
ing and afternoons. The man worked at the 
‘Workshop for the Blind.’” 

Those are only a few of the best and only 
a brief account of the facts are given. I 
think that the inter-patrol contest has brought 
us a better conception of good turns, and it 
has taught us to keep our eyes open looking 
for them. 








I Making Tom-Toms 


(Concluded from page 27) 


of Any Old Thing 


— 
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At every window, in the row of brick houses, 
were faces peeping and the General knew it. 
It was a bully piece of acting and no one but 
Lerdum was a ‘witness to the deception prac- 
ticed, even T. Buchanan Read, with his shirt 
rolled up under his arms, as he sat in the tub 
in the third floor room, was not aware of the 
presence of his superior officer in the front 
parlor and, to the time of their deaths, these 
famous people never suspected that they were 
both enjoying the hospitality of the boy at the 
same time. 

“Grummer, Grummer, rolled the drummer!” 


But what causes every one to spring sud- 

denly to an upright position? What is it that 
causes the officers to hastily mount their steeds 
and go clattering up the street? What is it that 
puts a sudden anxious expression on the 
women’s faces and sets them feverishly to work 
gathering the family silver into their aprons? 
Why that look of wild delight on the boys! 
faces? Thr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r, it is the long roll 
of the drummers! the cry of alarm pulsating 
the air. 

Now the fire bells join in with a crashing, 
jangling, clanging metal yell that drowns the 
rattle and rumble of the drums, and warns the 
people of an expected attack by the enemy. 

Drums in those hectic times were very im- 
portant implements and all the boys were 
drum mad, so to speak, but not being supplied 
with money, as are the boys to-day, they could 
not indulge in “‘fofurraws,” and so they made 
their own drums of nail kegs, cheese boxes and 
anything hollow, even using sections of hollow 
logs for the purpose. To-day we are doing the 
same thing, but all of us being now Indian 
crazy we call these drums. 


Tom-Toms 

They may be made in the same manner as 
were the drums of the boys of the sixties. 
Many years ago in the old West I attended a 
corn dance of the Cut Head Sioux Indians and 
they danced to the rhythmic beating of Tom- 
Toms but, sad to relate, they were fofurraw! 
effete civilized bass drums! 

Last spring, as I have previously told my 
boys, I visited the Pueblo Indians of the South- 
west and among the many things which I 
brought home were some Tom-Toms, about 
the size of a Salvation girl’s tambourine. By 
reference to the illustrations Fig. 1 and 2, it 
may be seen that these consist of simply a 
broad hoop, the ends crudely fastened together 
with both wire brackets and rawhide thongs. 

The top of the Tom-Tom is covered with a 
thin piece of skin stretched over the hoop 
while the skin is still soft and wet. The over- 
lapping ends are drawn across the bottom from 
four sides and knotted together in the middle. 

Fig. 1, shows the top with decorations. Fig. 
2 shows the bottom and manner in which the 
skin is knotted together. Fig. 3 shows the 
wooden hoop before the ends are over-lapped 
and fastened together. Fig. 4 is an ordinary 
wooden chopping bowl which, when covered 
by a skin, makes a wonderful Tom-Tom. 
Fig. 5 is the Tom-Tom stick for the Indian 
drum. Fig. 8 shows the hole for one finger 
when holding the chopping bowl drum and 
Fig. 9 shows same all decorated with red, blue 
and yellow. Jt is finished, all but the leather 
hoop, the latter is only. tacked partly on to the 
bowl. Fig. ro, 11 and 12 show how to make and 
decorate the nail-keg Tom-Tom. 





The hoops of the Tom-Tom may be made 
of thin pieces of white ash, black ash, hickory 
or in fact any sort of wood which can be torn 
off the well-hammered green log in thin broad 
strips; or which may be procured from cheese 
boxes or peach baskets. If the wood is dry 


soak it in hot water to make it bend readily, if’ 


you really think that you cannot make as 
simple a thing as a savage Tom-Tom soak your 
head in hot water. But fudge! you CAN 
make them! 

Since writing the foregoing paragraphs I 
drove from camp to town; there I secured a 
coca-cola keg at a cost of seventy-five cents, 
and a piece of chamois, cost one dollar; with 
this material we made a bully “wet” Tom- 
Tom and the boys are playing on it as I write. 
Fig. 13. We fastened the wet chamois skin 
on the keg with a piece of rope, making a 
tourniquet. 

Wet the skins even for dry Tom-Toms and 
stretch them over the Tom-Tom while still 
wet and soft, then allow them to dry. The 
Tom-Toms I brought up from the desert coun- 
try were tight as the proverbial drum-head, 
until they reached New York, but here the 
climate is so moist that we need to hold the 
— over a lamp or candle to make them 
tight. 

Diligent research has failed to tell me which 
Tom-Tom was “‘the piper son,” but according 
to the nursery verse the piper son was beat 
like any other Tom-Tom. It is interesting to 
note that some Tom-Toms are WET and some 
DRY; but a Tom-Tom differs from many 
public people because it is never amphibi- 
ous, that is, both wet and dry at the same 
time; all the wet Tom-Toms that I have seen 
or heard were held by the drummer under 
the left arm, Fig. 13, and the tone of the 
drum was skillfully modulated by the water, 
which half fills the keg and can be made to 
splash about by the movement of the arm 
holding the drum. 

A recent addition to my collection is a war- 
drum (Tom-Tom) of the Tlinkit tribe of west 
coast of Prince of Wales Island. The hoop 
is two and one-half inches wide, drum is 
eighteen inches in diameter covered with seal 
rawhide stretched exactly in the same manner 
as are the Tom-Toms of the Pueblo Indians 
way down on the Mexican border. Fig. 14. 


Answers to Questions Sent to Writer 

1. Use any sort of wood available. 

2. Sheep skin makes the best of drum-heads 
but drug store chamois skin produces good 
results. Even rawhide with the hair on it is 
ofttimes used, the hair being scraped off of 
the top of drum-head. 

3. Paint them with red, blue and yellow 
triangular patterns as the parfleche trunks and 
boxes of the Indians are painted. 

4. Yes, you can make one, a blind man could 
make a Tom-Tom. 

5. Cover the end of the drum-stick with 
chamois skin. 

6. Yes, we make all our own Tom-Toms at 
the Outdoor School. 

7. A Horse Fiddle is a barrel with rawhide 
stretched tightly over the open end; through the 
center of the rawhide a piece of rope is threaded 
through a small hole; the rope is then thickly 
7 with resin. With gloves on one’s 

d the hands are drawn smartly along the 
rope, making a noise that stampedes all the 
“critters” within a mile. Good-night! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


INCE the day his father had been buried by his new- 
found friends on the Island of Upolo, Tom Denver 
had roamed about sorrowfully, an object of pity to 
the natives as well as his hosts. 

“Can’t you think of anything, son, to take his mind off 
his troubles?’”’ Mr. Noble asked Frank one morning. 

“We might go gar fish- 
ing, Dad, if you don’t 
need me. Looks a good 
day for it,” his boy re- 
plied. ‘Tom handles a 
wicked line.” 

‘Sure. Go. Think 
yourself indispensable, do 
you?” The father twitted 
the youngster. 

The proposition having 
been approved by the 
sad-eyed Tom, the two 
set out for the beach after 
breakfast. They were 
to go in the motor- 
launch, head for waters 
which the visitor, a veter- 
an of the South Seas, 
knew well, and be home 
in time for an_ early 
dinner. 

As Mr. Noble watched 
the two clean-limbed, 
lithe forms stride away, 
he knew a sudden horror 
of these islands. Who 
knew when some terrible 
tragedy might not develop 
and snatch away all that 
a man had given his life’s 
blood for during long 
years? Suppose some 
such fate as had over- 
taken Tom’s father should 
one day overtake him- 
self? 

As he turned back into 
the house, his mind dwelt 
once again on the terrible 
story the boy had told 
the day.Frank and his 
Kanaka companion had 
found him drifting about the ocean, an exhausted but sleepless 
sentinel beside the dead body of his father. 

“You see, sir,” he had kept on saying in his half delirium, 
“T was just ready to go home to college in Melbourne. Father 
had prepared me himself. He was a graduate, and we counted 
for a high price on that ambergris. Then—’’ Sobs would 
shake the young body, and Mr. Noble would put his arms 
about it consolingly, soothingly. 

By degrees they quieted him, made him feel confident that 
he had indeed fallen among friends, and so got from him his 
whole story. 

Mr. Denver, a delicate man, had years ago taken up his 
residence with his only son on a little island not very far 
from Upolo. It was one at which boats rarely touched, for, 
save for the Britisher, there were no white men on it, and 
very little opportunity for trade. Indeed, many had won- 
dered at the man’s courage in settling on such a spot, but his 
gentleness had won him the friendship of the natives, and for 
years he had lived simply, if with scant comfort. 

“We used often to talk,” Tom told them, “of how perhaps 
one day our ship would come and I’d go home and become 
as well educated as Dad was. He wanted me to be an 
engineer, sir.’ Tom smiled at the recollection. ‘‘But neither 
of us ever believed I’d really have the chance. Until that 
day we found the ambergris.” - 

He described it, a huge, fragrant mass, gray in color, that 
had been washed up by a tide. 

“Father knew the value of it. It would have fetched 
probably twenty thousand dollars in your money.” 

The difficulty, of course, was to find a market for it. Boats 
were few and their owners generally untrustworthy. He told 
how they had kept it carefully in the clear, concealed waters 
of the lagoon, going often to look over their treasure. Then 
one day, while Tom had been off trading at an adjacent 
island, had come the whaler. Mr. Denver, snatching at the 
long-desired opportunity to dispose of it for hard cash, had 
taken it aboard. ; 

“Owners of whaling vessels usually carry large sums with 
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Tit for Tat 


By Captain A. P. Corcoran 


Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


them,” Tom explained. ‘Dad offered to sell it to them for 
half its value. They—they pretended to consider it for a 
while, and while he was busy talking, someone hit him over 
the head with a club.” 

Again the voice broke, but he finished bravely: 

“They threw him into the water—they were quite close to 





Sun, rain and continued exposure had finished the job 


the beach. I suppose the shock of hitting it revived him, for 
he managed to crawl ashore. I found him, some hours later.” 


O TERRIBLE had been his father’s condition that the boy, 
terrified, had bandaged up his wounds as best he could and 
promptly set out in their skiff for a place where, he krew, a 
white doctor was to be found. There was little need for him 
to tell the rest. It was the hot, rainy season. First a squall 
had hit them. It had been followed by a deadening calm. 
Sun, rain and continued exposure had finished the job begun 
by the men of the whale-boat. Mr. Denver had died. Tom, 
sunk in misery, had drifted about the seas, until Frank had 
found him and towed him with his precious charge back to 
Upolo. 

““You’re welcome to stay with us, my boy, as long as ycu 
wish,” Mr. Noble had informed Tom after the fureral. “You 
know, lad, if it’s any consolation to you to think of it, you 
couldn’t have kept your Dad long anyway. He wasn’t strong, 
son. Even I could see that.” 

“Thank you, sir. You’re very kind, but I’ve relatives in 
Melbourne. If I could get to them, perhaps they could find 
me work. I—I don’t iike the South Seas any more. ’ 

Mr. Noble nodded, syn.pathetically. Finally it was decided 
that they should await the return of Captain Carter with his 
Fanny Adams, and through him make arrangerents for the 
transportation of Tom, and whatever Lelongings he wished to 
fetch later from the little home on the Isle of Vaitu. 

The only problem, therefore, confronting the Nobles was 
concerned with making Tom happy as possible. Frank, whose 
high spirits were infectious, was succeeding to some extent, 
and he could have hit on no better plan than that proposed 
this morning. 

A glorious day it was, and their spirits rose as they shot 
over the azure waters, their heads protected against the sun’s 
glare by coverings of colored muslin. Now and again a huge 
frigate-bird flyii g overhead would throw a shadow on their 
boat, or they would catch a gleam on the “‘boatswain,” a splash 
of rose against the sapphire sky. They found the waters 
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they sought, and were rocking gently on the waves, busy 
with their search for gar, when suddenly Tom exclaimed. 

“What is it?” asked Frank, looking up. 

Tom pointed, and there on their port they discerned a 
dark bulk. 

“It’s a whaling ship. I’m sure it is,” he cried, excitedly. 

“Not the—” began 
Frank. 

“Must be,” said the 
other. “Only one had been 
seen around these parts.” 

A brief exchange of 
glances followed, and then 
simultaneously in silence 
they reeled in their fishing 
lines and, the engine 
started, headed for the 
ship. Tom was right. Un- 
doubtedly she was a 
whaler. As they ap- 
proached, they could see 
her cranelike davits, her 
numerous boats and the 
barrel at the foremast 
head. An old-timer she 
was with a large, upright 
bowsprit and a high poop, 
blunt and po werful. 
Heavy seas had washed 
the paint from her sides, 
but despite that she 
looked trim, ready for 
action. 

Save for the man in the 
look-out barrel, whose 
keen eyes alertly scanned 
the horizon, the whole crew 
were lying asleep on the 
decks, as the boys steered 
cautiously alongside. 
They had barely reached 
there, when a big, bearded 
face peered down at them 
from the waist. 

“What d’ye want?” 
its owner roared at them. 

“Nothing, sir,” came 
back Frank, pleasantly. 
“We just thought we’d 
like to look at a real whaler, if you’d let us.” 

Not a breeze stirred the air, and the ship lay as steady as 
if secured in dry dock. 

“Happen to have seen any fish?” inquired the bearded one 
now, ignoring Frank’s Lid for an invitation to board. 

“Cnly these!” The boy innocently held up a few gar. 

“Yah!” Theévexclamation rang out like an oath, and now 


_ the crew, who had risen at the sound of unaccustomed voices, 


roared with laughter which, however, died down swiftly, for 
just at that moment came the well-known summons from the 
Icok-out. 

“Bloo-ooh! Thar she blows!” 


AT ONCE the quiet ship came to life, as if touched by a 
charge of electricity. As the bearded man turned away, 
he yelled to the boys: 

“Make that thing fast and come aboard. Then you'll see 
something.” 

The invitation was promptly accepted. 

Eoat after boat was already shooting away from the whaler’s 
sides. With powerful strokes the sailors were stringing out 
toward where a silver spray of water glistened in the sun. The 
boys could see the men standing in the bows, harpoons poised, 
ready to be used. 

“ Boom!” 

“She broke water!” cried the bearded ran who had turned 
out to be the captain. ‘Now let her have it!” 

Excited, forgetting their own troubles for the time, Frank 
and Tom watched a long, bright object being hurled by the 
harpooner of one boat. ‘They saw this stop and quiver, seem- 
ingly stuck in the sea. At once the men in the boat backed 
their oars and stood still as if the chase was already over. 

“She sounded,” explained the captain. ‘“She’ll come up in 
a minute and then you'll see the fun.” 

She did. On the surface appeared the vast black body 
racing at tremendous speed in the direction of the ship, towing 
in its wake by means of the harpoon line the little craft from 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Lights a’flashing!—motor humming!—over bridges, 
through tunnels—stopping, starting, reversing— ~ 
because of Lionel’s 100% “Distant-Control”— 
that powerful, masterful, beautiful LIONEL! 


pe a giant of power!—unbeatable for speed 
and strength!—her magnificent locomotive 
overflowing with electric energy such as no 
other model electric train in the world possesses! 


How true to life these trains are! How color- 
full—so real in appearance that model rail- 
roading has all the excitement of real railroad 
engineering. 

The big, massive LIONEL locomotives— 
they’re actual copies of famous trans-continental 
flyers—perfect in detail from the pantographs 
to the journal boxes. 


That’s the kind of realism you want in your 
train—and only LIONEL can make trains like 
this. 


Turn a LIONEL locomotive upside down and 
look at the motor! Compare this powerful, 
mechanical and electrical masterpiece with 
others. You will see instantly the infinite per- 
fection that LIONEL has achieved in motor 
construction. 


THE LIONEL CQRPORATION, Dept. 4, 


And what beautiful cars—they are finished in 
brilliant enamel colors that never wear off or 
grow dull—trimmed with brass and finished to 
look like real trains. 


And say!—Lionel’s 100% ‘Distant-Control” is 
sweeping the country. No live boy wants to 
be without it! Everything’s done electrically— 
controlled by you from the switch tower through 
a series of levers. 


You can start, stop, switch and reverse your 
train at any speed, at any distance from the 
track. It’s the most marvelous fun in the world! 


Get the catalog, boys!—see the new ‘Bild-a- 
Loco” that you can take apart, the “Hell Gate” 
Bridge, and the new Power Station. It’s 
full of surprises! Write for this wonderful 46- 
page railroad planning book today! It’s free! 
Send us Dad’s name and we will write him a 
personal letter telling him why he should get 
a LIONEL Electric Railroad for you and how 
little it costs. 


15-17-19 East 26th Street, New York City 


t Lightning Speed 





No. 381E. One of the thrée 
new Lionel ‘‘Bild-A-Loco”’ en- 
gines ote fer “Lionel 
pons ag Bre “O”’ gauge rail- 

roads. Their te reversible 
motors can be removed — taken 
apart — or used as a stationary 
3-speed power motor. There are 
no wires in the motors, all elec- 
trical connections being strong 
Spring contacts. 


No. 79 Lionel Flashing Signal is 

copied from the newest electric 

railroad designs—with alter- 

nate flashing lamps on _cross- 

arm and light showing through 
in base. 





sie # x és 





Another — touch for ell Lionel 





station on br Pe on landscaped 
terrace Which measures 3144" x 18". 
Note the handsome light fixtures, and 
masonry detail. Platform without station 
can be purchased separately. 




















In this massive new Lionel Power 
Station No. 840 provision is made for 
accommodating one or two Lionel 
Transformers, from_which 100% 
ee Railroads may 


operated. A Panel Board on on 
side of of the Power House contains six 


knife switches for illuminating and 
operating electrical accessories. Steel 
ction throughout. Enamel Every boy will ome « ac 
nish. Length 26 inches, width 2146 new 46-page-Lionel Railroad Planning book and 


MODEL RAILROAD ACCESSORIES —_ iia er etmeiennch eter ec iacnal or ee 
“MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORMERS lid 





FREE 


of this matvelous 









The new Lionel No. 300 Steel a Baie ige fer —_ 
Gid example of Lionel lead mer oeere a 
Lione leadershi 4 tt is aco 
the fou uel toches long te inches hi ae and 
11 inches hig 
10% Inches wide, 





Lionel Electric Railroads priced from 
$6.75 to $300.00. 








Like all Lionel Model railroad ac- 
cessories Lionel Illuminated Tunnel 
No: 120 L is. attractive, realistic 


RS sont 
2 3 Th he 
aa thf. 


and of enduring qualiey. Note hand- 
painted scenic Re and op og : 
masonry portal. ere is an ¢ 3 

i ithi This Tits fescinsting Mhentnceed No. 88 # 
tric fixture within Lionel § H ily . i 


as a train pres pom a fe the 
train when the arm drops—starting 
it again when it raises. 
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Boys:—I want you to send today for my free Olympic Sports Book and read all 
about world famous athletes and the 1928 greater Erector. Erector will give you 
play days that you will never forget. You can build with your own hands almost 
every wonderful mechanical invention you can think of and have your models 
operate under their own power. Everything necessary lies beneath the cover 
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of the brass-bound chest that holds the new 1928 Erector. Think what a thrill r 
you will get building these wonderful models that whiz and hum along just like 


the big ones engineers build. With its many new exclusive and feature pat- = 4 
ented parts you can build and operate, one after another, over one thousand 4 
working models, including aeroplanes, automobiles, trains, steam shovels, loco- 
motives, derricks, bridges, hoisting machinery, power plants, and construction 





equipment of every description and kind. Learn about this toy that engineers , 


call the World’s Greatest. 


A. C. GILBERT’S RADIO SPORTS TALKS 


Get in on these big radio thrillers. 
Ruth tell how he slugs them over 


Hear Lawson Robertson, American Olympic 


Team Coach, describe the Olympic Games. 
Jones, Yale’s greatest football coach, Grantland Rice, and other famous sports 
experts. Remember the dates. Every Monday night beginning November 5th 
at 6:30 Eastern Time, 5:30 Central Time. 


Let me introduce to you T. A. D. 


Pick out your station now. 
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Stes 
Sta 
; Stttas 
se 
Sete 


WEAF -New York WRC -Washington WSAI-Cincinnati WCCO-Minneapolis- WMC -Memphis KPRC —Houston 
WTIC —Hartford WGY -Schenectady KSD -St. Louis St. Paul 
WJAR-Providence WGR -Buffalo WOC —Davenport WTM3J-Milwaukee 


WTAG-Worcester | WCAE -Pittsburgh 
WFI -Philadelphia WWJ —Detroit WOW-Omaha 


Famous 


ERECTOR 


Jets Consists of 
No. 1—Dandy Beginner’s Set. Larger size, con- 
tains more parts, builds 460 models. Price $1. 
No. 3—The set with the Gears and the Big Red 
Wheels. Builds 562 models. No reduction 
in parts—Price now only $2.50. 


THE BIG FOUR 


THE FAMOUS NO. 4—with powerful electric 
motor and completely assembled gear box. 
Contains more parts, builds 680 models. 
Price $5.00. 

THE NEW BIG 77—Builds the Steam Shovel. 
Contains big steel model building tray, motor 
and gear box. Builds 727 models. Price $10. 

THE WONDERFUL NO. 7%—Motorized 
Erector. The set that builds the Chassis. 
Contains more parts, builds 747 models. Price 

00. 


$15.00. 

NO. 8 TRUMODEL SET—with 110 Volt Uni- 
versal Polar Cub Motor. Contains all features 
described above, more parts, builds 827 mo- 
dels. Price $25.00. 

No. 10—The set with the Giant Fly Wheel. 
Contains every feature—over 2000 pieces, with 
110 Volt Universal motor and builds un- 
limited models. Price $50. 


THE NEW FAMILY OF 
ERECTOR ACCESSORY SETS 


“B” Set—Big Girder Set. The set that builds 
the Ferris Wheel. Builds 57 models. Price 
50 


No. 3005 Electrical Set—Electrifies and il- 
luminates. Price $5 
No. C—Erector Airplane Set. Price $10. 
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KOA —-Denver 


WCSH-Portland, Me. WTAM-Cleveland WHO-Des Moines WHAS-Louisville 


WSM -Nashville 


WSB -Atlanta’ KYW -Chicago 


WBT -Charlotte . , 
WOAI -San Antonio Ps * e 5 
oll Boston Chassis Built with No. 71% Set 
Ft. Worth —Kansas City 
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{Why the New 1928 ERECTOR is the worlds Git toy 


PATENTED OTHER EXCLUSIVE F 
TRUMODEL FEATURES 1. Patented Erector Steam is feat 
Erector Square Girder. Like real gir- makes possible the buil engit 
ders engineers use in making Skyscrap- steamboats, fire engines, mpetc. In 
ers and Bridges. This big exclusive Big New No. 77 and up. | 
Erector feature makes sturdy and strong 2. Erector Steam Shovel. Int No, 
models. In all Erector Sets. and up. . ae 
3. Erector Dredge Bucket. . 10. 
Erector Motors. Powerful battery 4. Tip Bucket. In the No. 8 
motor in No. 4, 77, and 714%. Famous 5. Patented Curved Erector all set: 
Polar Cub 110 Volt Universal Motor in 6. Patented Giant Fly 10 Set. 
No. 8 Trumodel Set and up. 7. Perforated strips, four In all s 
Completely assembled gear box. Adapt- . owt fons Compl my 
able to every possible gear combination, : . 7 
and for reversing movements. Conver- A FEW OF THE MANY TUR 
tible into 3-drum Hoisting engine. Stan- ° . 
dardized for use with either battery or — hea — Pe 0 Ring, Ra t, ; 
110 volt Motor. Included, assembled, in 7 mE gens pierre ck, 
the Famous No. 4 Set and up. — — and —— duplic. i 
. ° mechanical parts, mostly ‘duplicat 
Heavy Solid steel Truck Body. 14% every engineering feat ever att le v 
inches long. Complete unit part. Ex- no other toy but the New E: 
ene Erector feature. In No. 7p Set ———— more parts, builds than ‘ 
. other construction toy. Fe 
3% in. solid steel disc wheels with bal- Made from structural st iantly | 
loon tires—an exclusive Erector feature. ameled in colors, and electri 
Big Giant Channel Girders—straight and Designed, used and endo 
curved. Exclusive Erector feature. In Mechanical features co metk 
No. 77 and up. of reproducing engineering fet 
Large solid steel model building tray. Perfectly interchangeable, of det: 
Pierced with Erector standard holes for of standardization. = 
model building. Exclusive patented Last, but not least, most Eret backed 


Erector feature in Nos. 77, 714 and 8. big red brass bound chests. 
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Here’s the set I know will give you the greatest thrill you 
ever had. Fun? Oh, Boy! It’s the real thing and there’s 
a thrill packed in every one of its many parts. Boys, this 
is one great outfit and there are hours of real sport waiting 
for you, building automotive models. From this great as- 
sortment of distinctive, important, patented, feature Erec- 
tor Parts, you can build 749 models. Automobile chassis, 
tractors, scooters, service cars, fire engine, and a hook and 
ladder are only a very few. Packed in a big red brass- 
bound chest, has big solid steel 147% inch truck body, fea- 
turing famous combination solid steel model building tray, 
100-page manual, powerful electric motor, completely as- 


SENSATIONAL NEW 1928 FEATURES 


Real Engineering Thrills 
1928 marks a higher new World’s standard. I thought when 
I announced the sensational features of 1927 that I had ex- 
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is feature hausted the limit of perfection in Erector, but my enthusiastic 
ing engines, boy friends have inspired me to greater accomplishments. sembled gear box, big red steel disc wheels, with oversize 
etc. In the I am presenting to you these latest achievements—they are balloon tires, fenders, radiator hood, bumper, springs, 


Multi-Unit Control—gives realism to models and insures steering wheel, heavy truck axles, cab top, boiler, digger 














™ successful operation. : ‘ear ‘ 
: No. 77 2 Mamens 110 Volt Ciniveread Pater City Bieter. scoop—in fact, 25 lbs. of scientific thrills for every day 
No. 10. 3 Patented Machine Frame Foundation. A in the year. 
. 4) cote new exclusive nina control —_ —, 
or sets, tation of this part makes it possible to bui - 
e Set. genuine machinery models. F REE _ 
no . In all sets. 4 New Giant Channel Girder—straight and Send for iE A 
ete mamat including curved. Adapted from the famous patent- * You will want to know all about this grcater 
lit as ed Erector Channel Girder and embodying 1928 Erector. It is easy to get the whole ®, 
7 OMPEATURES all its features. Electrically baked in bright story, together with a series of exciting 
pid red. sports talks by America’s most famous ath- 
et, Seg- 5 Duplex Base Plate. Double standard holes, letes. All between the covers of A. C. 
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making it possible to use axles of two sizes 

and also increase the adjustment adapta- 

bility. An exclusive patented Erector 

feature. 

A Few of The Many Other 1928 Exclusive 
Feature Erector Parts 

Cone Pulley, Helical Gear, Cams, etc 








The A. C. Gilbert Company 
28 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free copy of A. C' Gilbert’s Olympic Sports Book. 
and Gilbert Toy Catalog. 


Gilbert’s brand new book that comes free 
to your door for the asking. 

The little coupon below brings this free 
book to you. Just write in your name and 
address and mail the coupon today. 
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Don’t Forget 


Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle 


and all the Grown-ups 
Be Sure to Show Them This Special Invitation 


Parents and all grown-up friends of boys are invited to sub- 
scribe, in combination with the boy’s own subscription, for any 
of these ‘‘favorites’”’ among popular magazines 


At Special Saving Price 


BOYS’ LIFE has secured the cooperation of these publishers 
for the sole benefit of adult relatives and friends of the boys who 
read BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Special Price $2.05 
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Tit for Tat 
| (Concluded from page 35) 








which it had been flung out. There was 
something in that eighty tons of muscles and 
blubber heading for them that terrified but 
| fascinated the two youngsters. But the boats- 

men, undaunted, were now hauling in the line, 
| getting nearer and ncarer to their prey. 

They were close, and again came a cast from 
|the harpooner. It hooked her. She sounded 
| again and again she broke water and tore at 
right angles to the ship, drawing the lines off 
the bollard at a terrific pace. Water was being 
poured over the rope now to keep it from being 
burned by the combined heat of the friction 
and the sun. 

Once more the sailors hauled in. They re- 
peated their trick, tiring the whale fast. At 
last they got close to the exhausted sea 
monster and thrust a lance deep into the 
body. A fountain of blood squirted into the 
air, and shortly after the whale turned over 
on its side. It was dead. 

“How’s that for sport, eh?” roared the 
captain, delighted. 

Now that the great mammal was con- 
quered, the boys could feel nothing but pity 
for this ocean king, so huge and yet so helpless. 
Their excitement had died down, but they still 
followed with interest the business now going 
so briskly forward on board. Three whales in 
all had been captured of the school which the 
look-out man had sighted, and the few men 
left on the whaler were already rigging up the 
cutting stages. 

As the enormous carcases came alongside 
they were secured by strong chains about the 
snouts and tails. Other tackles were rigged, 
so that, as the flesh was cut off from one 
section, the body could be turned, thus 
bringing an uncut part to the surface. The 
harpooners, spikes in their shoes to prevent 
their slipping into the waters where sharks 
scenting blubber would congregate presently, 
now took their places on the slimy whale backs. 
Wielding huge knives they cut the blubber in 
strips, lifted it from the skeleton by means of 
spades, and hoisted these, each of which weighed 
about half a ton, inboard. They were then 
lowered into the blubber room to be boiled 
down in the fry-pots. The head, prolific in 
oil, was next severed and hoisted. Finally the 
bone was extracted from the powerful jaws. 
The rest was flung into the sea. 

So absorbed were the boys in watching this 
work that, not until they heard loud words 
and turned to see the Captain felling a seaman 
with his fist, did they once more remember 
their own problems. The fellow, it seemed, 
had been sneaking forrard to hide a little lump 
of spotty grey matter he had found floating, 
when the skipper had surprised him. 

‘““Darned thief!” muttered the latter to the 
boys. 

“What is it, sir?” asked Frank, but Tom’s 
eyes had already told him. Tom had recog- 
nized it for what it was. 

“Ambergris,” explained the captain whose 
good-humor, roused by the day’s catch, had 
returned again. ‘‘Want to see a real piece?” 

“Sure!” 





HE LED them along the passageway lead- 

ing to his cabin. They exchanged 
glances, but neither dared speak. Just outside 
his door he stopped by a large sea-chest which 
he opened to drop in the piece he was carrying. 
It weighed no more than six pounds, but 
stooping he fished out a fine bit, weighing at 
least thirty. 

“There!”’ he said, triumphantly. 
d’ye think of that?” 

Frank could hear Tom breathing heavily 
and could feel his body sway, as if he had lost 
control. “Treading heavily on his foot as a 
warning, he managed to speak himself. 
. “Gee! isn’t that great?” he said. 
be valuable, isn’t it?” 

“Valuable, eh? Why the lot must be 
worth about thirty thousand dollars the way 
the price of perfume is going these days.” 

““What d’ye know about that!” commented 
Frank, pleasantly. ‘‘Well, I guess we better 
be going. Staying around these parts long, 
Captain?” 

“Till we’ve finished our job,” was the 
gruff answer. ‘Ought to be through by to- 
morrow afternoon, I’d say.” 

“Well, good-bye. We sure were glad to see 
the whale catching.” 

““*Bye,” growled the other, nof noticing Tom’s 
failure to join in the exchange of amenities. 


“What 


“Must 
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As he went into the cabin, the boys walked 
toward the poop deck. Tom started to pro- 
test, but was instantly silenced. 

“Leave it to me. I got a plan,”’ whispered 
Frank. ‘Now don’t be a fool and gum the 
works. You can’t fight the ship.” 

And he drew his friend behind the cabin 
hatch. 

The sudden night of the south had already 
descended on the waters. Torches were being 
lit, and in their flare the crew still worked at 
their valuable but malodorous trade. Through 
the skylight they could see the captain, a 
bottle before him, busily entering figures in a 
book. They tip-toed along the poop deck, 
Frank in the lead. As they neared the ladder, 
he stopped. ‘‘Here’s the plan,” he said, out- 
lining it briefly to Tom who merely nodded. 
The less conversation, the better. 

If the crew saw the two, they did not heed 
them, knowing they were aboard by the 
captain’s orders, ‘and now they descended the 
ladder, Frank having already provided him- 
self with a belaying pin. Back along the 
passageway to the cabin door they crept. It 
was open, and the skipper’s broad back was 
turned to them. 

Suddenly a hard blow on each arm with the 
heavy steel pin made the unsuspecting seaman 
painfully aware of their presence, but, before 
he could roar out, Tom had rammed a necker- 
chief in the opened mouth. Kicking back his 
chair, the man rose, furious and astounded 
at sight of the boys. He tried to raise his 
hand to his face. The effort showed the two 
that, though unable at first, he would soon 
succeed. He was a menacing, if momentarily 
helpless figure, as he stood there before them. 

“‘Hadn’t we better take the thing and run, 
Frank?” asked Tom. 

For answer Frank handed him the belaying 
pin. Making a dive tackle unexpectedly 
about the man’s knee, young Noble managed 
now to floor the towering bulk before him. 
There came a crash as the body hit the deck, 
but so great was the noise outside with the 
creaking of blocks and the rattling of the crane 
tackle that Frank did not fear this being heard. 

But life had already returned to the tempo- 
rarily numbed limbs of the seaman. . Now he 
managed to shoot out a hard blow that sent 
the boy reeling across the cabin. Tom darted 
in, delivering two more hard knocks with the 
belaying pin on the skipper’s forearms, only 
to get himself a bad kick in the thigh. Mean- 
time Frank, recovered, threw himself on the 
still prostrate form, caught the captain by the 
hair and banged his head on the deck, half 
stunning him. With Tom’s belt then they 
strapped his legs just below the knees. Before 
his head could clear they turned him on his 
face, strapping his hands with Frank’s belt. 

“Get the stuff and bring it here. We'll 
get out through the skylight,” ordered the 
latter, as he turned the fellow on his back 
again, sitting on his chest for greater safety. 

While Tom obeyed, Frank, not quite sure 
he had an audience but wishing to let the 
skipper, if possible, know the reason for this 
assault, began to explain: 

“Twas this boy’s Dad you stole that 
ambergris from. You killed him. Hear me?” 
The captain’s eyelids were flickering. “I 
wouldn’t have minded hitting you on the 
head with that belaying pin myself, only I 
don’t want murder on my hands. You get 
out of these parts as quickly as you can, or 
you'll find trouble.” 

Tom came in. With a blanket taken from 
the bunk near them they wrapped the amber- 
gris. Standing on the table, Frank managed 
to hoist himself through the skylight onto the 
poop deck. Taking the bundle from Tom 
then, he helped the latter out. 

A few minutes later, their boat untied, they 
were on their way to Upolo. Some of the 
crew, thinking they were taking a peaceful 
leave, waved to them. 

“T wonder,” mused Frank, “if the fellow 
heard what I said? I’d like to write it to him to 
makesure. Get thename ofthe whaler, Tom?” 

But Tom ignored the question. 

““Gee, but you’re a cool one,” was what he 
said. “If ’twas just me, I’d have hit that 
fellow when he was showing us the ambergris. 
Gosh! how he got my goat!” 

“Always keep hold of your nanny, fella,” 
was the wise counsel of Frank Noble. “A 
nanny let loose never did more than get a guy 
into trouble.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






Lone Scout Booth at 
lowa State Fair 
‘THE Lone Scout Booth at 
the Iowa State Fair, spon- 
spored by the National Office 
and under the direction of Paul 
McGuire, Scout Executive of 
the Iowa City Area Council, 
was a great success. Many 
Lone Scouts were recruited and 
hundreds of demonstrations 
were given by the Lone Scouts 
at the booth. Scout Executive 
McGuire and his Lone Scouts demonstrated 
to those visiting the booth the value of Rural 
Scouting, and from a rural standpoint the 
exhibit was a great success. The picture on 
this page shows Paul McGuire and his Lone 
Scout faculty, consisting of Dick Roberts and 
Homer Calkins of Iowa Falls, Neil L. Maurer 
of Fairbanks, Francis Palmer of Kalona. 
Robert Chapel of Manchester, and Russell 
Williams of Le Mars. 
Compliments re- 
ceived from Scout 
Executives, Laymen 
and Rural Scout 
officials indicate 
that these Lone 
Scouts did the cause 
of Lone Scouting 
and Rural Scouting 
a real service. They 
were on the job from 
early morning until 
late at night ex- 
plaining Scout work 
and informing the 
boys who were par- 
ticularly interested 
in becoming Scouts 





The 


Lone Scout 









We are making this an- 
nouncement here in order that 
all Grand Councillors, eligible 
to vote, will know that they are 
not to get a ballot through the 
mail, but that they are to cut 
the ballot from The Lone Scout 
magazine, and mail it to the 
Long House. 


Lone Scouts Excel in 
Forestry 

LONE Scouts Le Roy Bare, 

Lititiz, and Geo. Fry, Ephrata, both of 
Pennsylvania, were awarded Gold Badges by 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Forest 
and Waters for meritorious work in forestry. 
Scouts Bare and Fry are forest guides and as 
voluntary workers for the state during the 
year 1927 they did conspicuous work. Upon 
sending in their reports for a service bar to 
attach to the forest Guide Badge, it was found 
that they had accom- 
plished such an 
amount of work that 
the Department 
awarded them a 
Gold Badge together 
with a bronze and 
silver bar for their 
badges. 

This’ was the sec- 
ond Gold Badget hat 
Lone Scout Bare 
won, the other being 
awarded for out- 
standing work dur- 
ing the year 1926. 


Uncle Dan 
Knows It 








as to the procedure 
for them to follow 
when taking up the 
program. 

One of the field-men from the Regional Office 
stated that the Lone Scouts made a splendid 
impression on everybody, the boys being high- 
grade Scouts and would do credit not only to 
the Lone Scout Division but to the whole Boy 
Scout Movement. Paul McGuire said that he 
thoroughly enjoyed working with these boys 
and considered them the best group of boys 
that he ever worked with for a full week. 


Roy McDonald Takes a Trip 

R°Y McDONALD, our National Council 

Chief Delegate from Dallas, Texas, re- 
cently returned from a trip in the interest of 
Lone Scouting. Russel Paxton, Lone Scout of 
Waynesboro, Va., had the pleasure of enter- 
taining ‘‘Mac” while he was on his way to the 
National Office. 

During the Fifth Annual Training Confer- 
ence of Scout Executives, at Ithaca, ‘‘ Mac” 
assisted O. H. Benson, Director of Rural 
Scouting, in the exhibit booth, where knots, 
woodcraft work, sign-boards and other inter- 
esting materials made by Lone Scouts were 
displayed. 

On his return trip from Ithaca to Dallas, 
“Mac” made several stops, calling on Lone 
Scout friends, one of which was a visit with 
Lone Scouts of Chicago. 

Many of our Lone Scouts were disappointed 
in not seeing their National Council Chief 
while he was on his trip, and “ Mac” wishes 
that he had had the time to make the acquaint- 
ance of many new Lone Scouts and renew his 
acquaintance with the old-timers. 


Council Chief Election 


OW that The Lone Scout Magazine is issued 

on a regular monthly basis, the Council 
Chief Election for 1929 was carried in the 
October issue of this magazine. 

In the July issue instructions were published 
on the duties of the Council Chief as well as of 
the National Council Chief. 

The August issue of The Lone Scout contained 
more instructions on the nomination and also 
carried blanks to be filled in by Grand Coun- 
cillors as well as nomination blanks for the 
Council Chiefs of the various Regions. 

All Grand Councillors who are eligible to 
vote for Council Chief. for their Region are 
urged to watch for the next issue of The Lone 
Scout, where they will find information on vot- 
ing, a list of the nominees for the different 
Regions and the ballot for the election. 


1928 


Lone Scout demonstration crew showing Paul 
McGuire with six outstanding Lone Scouts 


By Carleton Chate- 
lain, Marksville, La. 
“Tf WOULD rather 

be a boy than be 
an Emperor, a King, a Count, or a Discount, a 
No-account or even a Miscount. I would 
rather be a freckle-faced, bare-footed, red- 
headed kid than a billionaire, but I would 
rather be an American boy and be a Lore 
Scout than to sit in the chair now occupied by 
Calvin Coolidge. 

“God bless you all!” 

Lone Scouts! This is what our Uncle Dan 
Beard said a little over a year ago in the “Out 
of Door Page” of Country Gentleman. I want 
to tell you he really means it. Uncle Dan was 
a boy once, but now he is getting to be a pretty 
old man. He should know which is the best 
part of a person’s life. 

Did you hear the boost he gave the Lone 
Scouts? Yes you did! Well, Lone Scouts, 
let’s make Uncle Dan and everybody else 
happy by being better Lore Scouts than was 
ever known in Scout History! 


The Truth Will Keep You Free 
By Wesley Hunnicut, Webbers Falls, Okla. 


I? WAS at a barbecue, last Fourth of July, six 

miles west of the town of Webbers Falls, 
that I first heard Fred P. Branson, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, make 
a speech. 

While I never have, in my life, paid much 
attention to a public speech, I found Mr. Bran- 
son a great speaker and really enjoyed his 
speech. 

All of his talk was interesting, but there was 
one point in Mr. Branson’s speech that really 
helped me. 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Branson said: 
“Now I bid you good people goodbye, but be- 
fore I go, I want to press one point mighty hard 
on you, and that iss KNOW THE TRUTH, 
AND THE TRUTH WILL KEEP YOU 
FREE.” 

As Mr. Branson spoke these words, my 
thoughts went back to the first point of the 
Scout Law—‘‘A Scout is Truthful.” 

And in going home that afternoon from the 
barbecue, I resolved that I would always speak 
and know the truth. 


LONE SCOUTS in Sarasota, Florida, recent- 

ly organized the Swastika Lone Scout 
Tribe, the motive being a trip to Englan1 to 
attend the world Tamboree next year. There 
are nine (9) charter members of the Tribe 
and every one of them is over 16 years of 
age. 
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When the team 
takes a trip 


T’S rather pleasant to be able to throw into your 
I grip as handsome and convenient a kit as this 
New Improved Gillette “Traveler.” For that matter, 
it looks just as well and shaves just as well in the 
wash-room of the fraternity house. Eight out of ten 
college men shave with Gillette Razors and the 
“Traveler” is one of the most popular models with 
collegians. The case is genuine leather; razor, blade 
box and soap and brush containers are heavily 
plated ($10 in gold, $7.50 in silver) and the kit 
includes ten Gillette Blades—twenty shaving edges. 


Good for a lifetime of smooth, successful shaves. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, U. S..A. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


Gillette 


SAFETY RAZOR 





TRAVELER :*- 310. 


TRAVELER. Genuine 
Leather Case. Heavily Sil- 
ver Plated Razor, Blade 
Box with ten Gillette 
Blades (twenty shaving 
edges) and Brush and Soap 
.Containers . . . $7.50. The 
same set, Heavily Gold 
Plated .. . $10. 
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Hundreds of Wonderful Awards 
given by the Dorfan Company for 
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2D PRIZE 


Complete Camping Outfit, with tent 
and accessories. Value $115.00. 





Helbros Wrist Watch. Superb 101% 
ligne, 15 jewel, star 14K gold filled, 
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PRIZE 





engraved oxidized, ,two-tone 3-piece 
case, gilt radium-encrusted numerals. 
Value $40.00. 


OYS! Here’s the snappiest 
contest ever staged. Two 
thousand dollars in prizes; 








620 separate awards. And it’s easy to get 
set to be in on the gravy. All you have to do is| 
answer five simple questions—and you can answer | 
these easily when you read the Dorfan Official | 
Contest Folder that you can get at any Dorfan | 
Dealer. 


This free folder tells you all about it. | 


When you read the folder and the gripping page | 


of “Marvelous Railroad Facts” you'll know how to | 


make your short answers. Go to your dealer now 
and ask for the free Dorfan Official Contest Folder. 

Wouldn’t you feel just “top of the world” to 
land that Model 44 Atwater Kent Electric Radio 


with the classy speaker and seven tubes and all | 


accessories? You can do it! And what about that 
complete Camping Outfit, worth $115 — doesn’t 
that appeal to a red-blooded outdoor boy? Or the 
Pathex Motion Picture Camera and Projector. Or 
the Helbros 15-jewel, 14K. Wrist Watch worth 
$40—to say nothing of scores and scores of other 
awards like Ken-Wel Basket Balls and Footballs. 
And 5000 handsome Engineering Certificates given 
away besides to winners. That makes 5620 chances 
to win. 


DORFAN 
ENGINE 3920 


Whaleback type qs on C. M. 
@& St. Paul Railroad. Wide 
gauge, four driving wheels, 
head and tail lights, power- 
ful motor, Duco finish, brass 
radiators. Price $16.50. 





Dorfan Palmetto Lim- 
ited, No. 915. A wide- 
gauge, speed-power 
train. A realistic racer! 


Price $42.50. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Atwater Kent Electric Radio 


Including speaker, seven tubes and aerial. Extra-powerful, 


exiva-senstiive, extra-selective. Value $200.0. 


Bicycles, each $30.00 value. 
Helbros Wrist Watches, $13.50 
to $25.00 values each. 

Sidewalk Bikes, each $10.00 value. 
Golf Outfits, each $8.00 value. 
Tool Chests, each $8.00 vaiuc. 
Cameras 

New Haven Tip-Top Wrist 
Watches with radium dial. 
Ken-Wel Footballs. 

Ken-Wel Basket Balls. 

Ken-Wel Fielders’ Gloves 

Roller Skates. 

Ken-Wel Baseballs. 

Yankee Watches. 


6th to 12th Prizes 
13th to 16th Prizes 


17th to 21st Prizes 
22nd to 27th Prizes 
28th to 32nd Prizes 
33rd to 42nd Prizes 
43rd to 90th Prizes 


91st to 110th Prizes 

LL 1th to 130th Prizes 
13 1st to 150th Prizes 
15 1st to 200th Prizes 
201st to 320th Prizes 
321st to 420th Prizes 
42st to 520th Prizes Eversharp Pencils. 
521st to 620th Prizes Franco Flashlights. 


and 5,000 Handsome “Dorfan Licensed Engineer’ Diplomas 
making 5,620 chances to win! $2,000.00 value in awards. 


JUDGES 


Scouts of America. 
J. E. McCRApDY, The Dorfan Company, Newark, N. J. 
MILTON A. STODDARD, Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 


with the Take-A part Engine 


answers to 5 simple, fascinating questions 






| cial Contest Folder you'll probably notice the 


; 





3D PRIZE 


Pathex Motion Picture Camera and 
Projector. Value $75.00. 

















Helbros Wrist watch. Superb 1014 
ligne, 15 jewel, star 14K white gold 
filled, engraved, oxidized, two-tone 


5TH 


PRIZE 


3-piece case, gilt radium-encrusted 
numerals. Value $35.00. 





These prize awards are to show the ap- 
preciation of the Dorfan Company for the 
interest that millions of boys have shown 
in Dorfan Electric Trains. But you don’t 
| need to own a Dorfan to win a prize. All you do is 
| write out the brief answers to five easy questions. 
When you go to the dealer to get your free Offi- 





| Dorfan Trains. You know, these are the famous 


trains that have the fastest, most powerful engine 
rade. It’s the take-apart Loco-Builder, the engine 


| you can take apart and put together yourself. The 


es 


Boys’ National Prize Contest 


DORFAN 


POWERFUL ELECTRIC TRAINS 


one that lets you see just how the motor works. 
The Dorfan engine is the champion climber too— 
pulls a train of cars right up a heavy grade without 
stalling and takes the curves at a lightning clip like 
a racer of the rails. She’s a beauty! 

Because Dorfan is made of non-magnetic metal, 
no power is lost through induction as is the case 
with ordinary engines made of sheet steel. All the 
“juice” there is, hums into speed-power. Now, 
don’t forget those prizes. If your dealer does not 
have the free Dorfan Official Contest Folders, send 
us his name and address and we will see that he is 
supplied, The Dorfan Company, 135 Jackson St., 
Newark, N. J. 





DORFA 
ENGINE 3930 
Ball-bearing, die cast wheels; 
more weight, therefore more 
traction, more speed, more 
pulling power. Reversible, 
wide gauge, 12 wheels, 15 
inches long. Price $23.00. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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here if is 


“All aboard!” You snap the triple 
action remote control reverse switch 
and no the 1928 “President’s 


Special” speeds down the track. Think 
of the thrills you and your friends can 
have with this miniature aristocrat of 
the rails—has automatic mailbagcatch- 
er, individual car-lightingswitches, 
automatic ringing locomotive bell and 
other fun- making features. 

Our new 1928 Train Book, 48 pages 
of pictures, tells you all about the lat- 
est electric and wind-up trains; also 
bridges, tunnels and other railroad 
equipment. Every regular fellow will 
want a copy of this interesting book. 
It’s free! Get yours first so you can 
show your parents the train you want. 
Send this coupon. today! 


AMERICAN FLYER MBG. CO. 


2223 S. Halsted Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








+7 


#~AMERICAN FLYER MFG.CO.*" 
2223 S. Halsted St., Pilsen Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me without cost your 48-page, full J 

colored Book of Trains. 





Address. 
City. Srate. 
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Recommended hy 62 million hoy owners 
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a whole lot. I dished out the gooey things 



































































Leapin’ Frog’s 
Purr-Purr- 
Wow-Wah 


(Concluded from page 29) 









punish them for bein’ mean, an’ then taken 
back their stuff an’ placed it where an’ how he 
had found it. In the mornin’, he said, he had 
heard all sorts of funny noises goin’ on in the 
other me ry an’ then had seen the men tryin’ 


to fight their way through their pants, an’ then 
suddenly they had found out the why an’ 
wherefore, an’ instead of considerin’ it a good 
joke, they had forthwith tooken after him 
with the most unpleasantest sort of looks on 
their faces. 

“That was his story. I didn’t think it very 
necessary to hear what the men had to say, 
*cause they was so peeved that they was almost 
mad. I up an’ asked them what they thought 
should be done about it, an’ every single one of 
them hollered out that Leapin’ Frog should be 
murdered, scalped, boiled, burnt, roasted, 
stewed, friend, hung, spanked, an’ beheaded. 
An’ poor old Chief Leapin’ Frog, when he 
heard that, let out a faint shriek an’ crawled 
into my reservoir. 

“‘So I told the braves outside that the chief 
was very sorry that he had played this trick 
on them, an’ wanted to be forgiven, an’ was 
willin’ to submit to a punishment. I asked 
them what they thought would be an appro- 
priate way of punishin’ him, but every single 
suggestion they had to offer was kind of too 
violent, an’ I had to keep on sayin’ nope 
Then I said that maybe the chief would give 
them each a present, just to prove that he was 
sorry. 

“That sort of tamed them down a bit, an’ 
they told me to go ahead an’ ask old Leapin’ 
Frog if he was willin’ to do that. So I turned 
an’ dragged the chief out of my woodbox an’ 
told him that I’d give the men a present each 
out of my stock o’ junk, an’ just because I’d 
got him into the mess, sort of, I wouldn’t 
charge him anythin’ for them. He told me to 
give the men anythin’ I wanted, includin’ my 
fryin’ pan, an’ he’d willingly pay me all the 
furs he possessed or could swipe, providin’ I 
kept his men from makin’ haggis out of him. 

“*T went to the door again, an’ told the men 
that their chief had commanded me to give 
them each five chocolated-coated gumdrops, in 
token of his penitence, an’ that pleased them 


right there, an’ the nien began to chew on them, 
an’ after they’d been chewin’ a minute or so, 
they began to feel a little more friendly 
toward Leapin’ Frog. So I up an’ proposed 
that as a form of punishment the chief would 
be made to open up all the pants bottoms an’ 
shirt sleeves, an’ the men thought that over 
slow, an’ I gave them each another gumdrop, 


Good Hunting! 


Gee, but I like to hunt. I know a 
peachy woods about six miles from 
our place where the rabbits and 
squirrels are ’most as thick as flies 
this year. Doesn’t take me long to 
get there either— 


for me to get ’round and scout out 
the best places for hunting and 
trapping. 
No kidding, fellows—one of these 
new Coaster Brakes on your bike 
gives youa bigger kick thana brand 
new bicycle—unless the new bicy- 
cle has the new Coaster Brake too! 
Better look into this—Christmas 
is coming! 3 finns 
NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 

NEW DEPARTURE Improved COASTER BRAKE 


You see, my bicycle is equipped with 
the new automobile type multiple- 
disc New Departure Coaster Brake. . 
And, of course, that makes it easier 











an’ finally they said that they guessed that 
maybe that would suit them. 

“The chief came out then, after I had stuck 
a pin in him to help him along, an’ he acted 
real nervous for a minute or two until he saw 
that his men were almost friendly-lookin’ again. 
So he sat down on my doorstep, an’ the men 
give him all their pants an’ shirts an’ then they 
sat down again in a ring around him an’ chewed 
on their gumdrops, an’ I gave the chief a pair 
scissors an’ he got to work. I heard the chief 
say that he didn’t mean for the men to get 
mad, that he was just intendin’ that they should 
take it as a joke. ' 
‘“‘When I asked them if I could have back 
the Purr-purr-wow-wah, they all objected 
strenuous an’ said for me to climb up a tree, 
an’ so I shut up about it. Finally the chief 
finished a-openin’ of their duds, an’ the braves 
put them on, an’ right off they began to feel 
better. An’ Leapin’ Frog, just to show off, 
tole me to give each of his braves a spoonful of 
molasses, an’ he’d pay me later. So I got out 
a can an’ fed ’em each a whoppin’ big spoonful, 
an’ the braves licked their lips an’ their fingers 
an’ everywhere else where the molasses had 
stuck, an’ thought that Leapin’ Frog was a 
pretty good guy, after all. So he an’ his gang 
started back to their camp, arm in arm, kind 
of, an’ all laughin’ an’ joshin’ each other over 
the joke about the pants, an’ when they got to 
camp, Leapin’ Frog personally got out the 
Purr-purr-wow-wah an’ helped his men to 
chop it up into little chunks, an’ then they 
buried it, an’ the braves got up then an’ give 
Leapin’ Frog three cheers an’ a tiger, so to 
speak, though it sounded like: ‘wah-gory, wah- 
gory, wah-gory, w-w-a-a-h-h-h-h-e-e-e-e-e-e!’ 

‘* An’ I guess that’s the end,” Wild Bill con- 
cluded. ‘An’ don’t none of you get s’castic 
an’ ask me if it’s all straight goods, ’cause I’m 
not goin’ to bother tellin’ you, but I’m goin’ 
right ahead now with makin’ one of my famous 





raisin pies, out of prunes.” 
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Playing an Easy -to-Learn 
Buescher i Saxophone 


The boy on the left is Clinton Brown, youngest 6 D 3 ; 
Saxophonist in the Washington (D. C.) B ays’ Trial and Easy Payments 
4 Bands ¥ (D. C.) Herald and You can get any Buescher ne Hla six days’ 


Times Newsboys i 
play his Buescher over the te Fag have heard tim trial, and pay for A on ons, terms to suit your con- 
venience, out and mail coupon below for full 


The boy on the right is Fred Moore. H j information 
Buescher Saxop with the Principia By? ist 
St. Louis. He sa Buescher Band Instrument Co. 














| hope every boy will get started on the right 2393 Buescher Block | Bikhart, Ind. 
track by getting a Buescher True Tone Saxophone.” BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. (478) | 
; Only a Buescher POM scx mcnacsnind ROO 
Gives You All These Features meyourfresii es int ' 
Patented Pads—the test i u 
ment for Seeuttale ~ secapine improve- Age?...... Name instrument............2.0+00++- i 
cementing. Found only on the Buescher. i 
peteaea Aust, 42 Octave Key—always positive. Wis cn.ds ded cussdnnoatedecticantithewemadenene } 
e! scale _ al fi 
dered re | Aenean reise cece § 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post-office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary 
to send currency, have the letier registered, 
if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or railroad 
company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


The New Boy Scout Raincoat 


In style, the new Raincoat somewhat 
resembles the Aviation Coat which has 
gained great favor with out-of-doors men 
as an over-garment. It is fitted with a 
convertible collar which can be buttoned 
snugly around the neck. It has an all- 
around belt and straps at the end of 
sleeves. 

The new Raincoat is absolutely water- 
proof and thoroughly windproof. 


No. 607 ' Price, $7.00 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate forall kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $4.75 


For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


SPECIAL! 
Boy Scout Christmas Cards, 
made especially for Boy Scouts 
to send to their friends are 
now ready. Ask your Scout 
Executive about them. 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


TheTOfficial Boy Scout Shoe is sold in 
three distinct styles. Namely, the 
Heavy Duty Shoe, the general purpose 
Dress Shoe and the Oxford. For com- 
fort, good looks and long wear, it is not 
possible to buy better shoes than these 
for the money. Our catalogue contains 
full descriptions. 


.  S, T a eee FO 
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New Official All-Wool Camp 
Blanket 


An economical blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality made of fine soft wool. 
Carries a label which bears the Official 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight 3 Ibs. Size 58 
x 82 in. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. 

No. 1172 Each, $4.50 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experi- 
menting and consultations with hunters, 
trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any 
haversack on the market today and is 
the most practical article of a Scout’s 
equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight, % Ibs. 
Price, $2.50 


Duffel Bag 


Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is fitted 
with inside neck which is a protection to 
the contents when the bag is closed with 
outside cord. Equipped with two extra 
handles for carrying; one on the side 
and the other on the bottom. Size 21 
X 33 ins. 


No. 1073 Each, $3.50 


During the Fall and Winter months, Troops 
engage in various forms of exhibitions and 
demonstrations where every boy should 
look his best. 


Aftera of st camp activities, 
most boys outgrow their Uniform or they 
we become strained through use. Nothing 
could be better than to start the new season 
= in a brand new Official Boy Scout Uni- 
‘orm. 








Little Giant Yucca Fire- 
Making Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a 
drill and drill socket and notched fire- 
board. made of Yucca wood. This wood 
is especially recommended by Dudley W. 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Ex- 
ert of the World, for quick results. 
Package of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 


**Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying-pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew-pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and-spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. 
Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.25 


“Upton”? Mess Kit 


Consists of polished, heavily nickeled 
soup can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 
broiler. Separate handles for each 
article. All parts nest compactly. 
Easily carried in pocket or haversack. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 


No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 

Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- 
der strap Canteen is concaved to fit 
wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


Cello Aluminum Canteen 
Made of light-weight stamped aluminum. 


Shipping weight, 114 Ibs 
No. 1201 Each, $2.60 
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Food Bag 


Made from a light, clean, waterproof 
fabric. 5 lbs. capacity. Mailing weight, 
4 ozs. 

No. 1316 30c 
No. 1317. Same, but 10 lbs. capacity. 
Mailing‘weight, 6 ozs. 35c 
No. 1318. Similar but heavier material 
for carrying 10 lbs. pork, bacon or other 
greasy supplies. Weight, 8 ozs. 85c 


Folding Wire Grate 


For heavy outdoor cooking. Made of 
heavy iron rods. When not in use can 
be folded flat. Made in two convenient 
sizes. 

No. 1330. 10x 14 ins. Shipping weight, 
3% Ibs. 65c 
No. 1331. 12 x 24 ins. Shipping weight, 
5 lbs. $1.15 


Flint and Steel Set 


Something every scout should have for 
fire-making. Consists of piece of vana- 
dium steel and piece of quartz in a 
compact khaki carrying case, with extra 
pocket for tinder. 


No. 1505. Prepaid. Price, 60c 


Waterproof Matchbox 


A box that is absolutely waterproof yet 
easily opened. Made of seamless brass. 
Holds enough matches to last several 
days. May save your life some day as 
it has many others. 


No. 1437. Prepaid. Price, 55c 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete w ith leather 
sheath. 
No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
‘ Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. ‘‘Collins’’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Litenite Compass 
Here is an instrument for hiking at night, 
as north and south points are luminous 
Floating dial instead of needle. Open 
case. 
No. 1206. Prepaid. $1.75 
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As autumn changes the complexion of Nature’s-out-of~ 
doors, every boy is haunted with visions of the passing 
summer’s campfires burning. in the moonlight, of far 
rolling hills and tall forests and cool; swift streams. -He 
yearns for them all over again. 

The real out-of-door boy finds them in the early 





The items on this page are only for boys 
who love camping and out-of-door life. 


November hikes. 


He even welcomes the change because 
it means he will learn many new things about the trees 
and the forests and progress so much further in outdoor 
activity. 


arly November Hikes 


More than 525,000 copies of the 


new Boy Scout Handbook have already . 


been sold. Have you your copy? 


Price 50c. 


New Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


Specially designed for Bay Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a march- 
ing light, suspended by its,own ring as.a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focus- 
ing lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling 
or it may be located for steady light. 
Case is durable, khaki colored finish. 
No. 1278. Prepaid. Price, $2.30 
No. 1278a. Battery extra. -20 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hikes and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Ship- 
ping weight, each 2% lbs. 

No. 1403 (in lots of eight). Each, 33c 


The Official 
Scout Seal 


Official First-Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to camp 

or ona hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows: 

Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, I in. x 6 yds. 

Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
I in. x I yd. 

Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

Tube ‘First Aid for Burns”’ 

Mercurochrome Swab 

Vivo Rolls in Carton 

Tube Soap in Carton 

Small First-Aid Booklet 


I 
No. 1548 


— 
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Prepaid, 75c 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


. One best imported lemonwood bow stave 


5 feet; %4 dozen ferrule arrowheads; 1% 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 
No. 1543 Per Set, $2.50 


Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal mirror for 
camp and hike. Can be hung on tent 
pole or carried about. Equipped with 
case. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 


No. 1440a. Prepaid. 30c 





No article is 
official without 
this Seal 


One Hundred Mile Pedometer 


Registers every step you take. Add to 
the fun of hiking by knowing how far and 
fast you travel. Large dial spaced off in 
quarters of a mile up to 10 miles; small 
dial registers up to 100 miles and repeats 
automatically. Full directions with 
each pedometer. ° 


No. 1192. Prepaid. $2.00 each 


Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 
Wrist Watch 


The most convenient watch made. 
Wide leather straps are soft, strong and 
durable. Not jeweled. Prepaid. 


No. 1364 Price, $4.00 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede 
strap. Luminous—can be easily read in 
the dark —very attractive and a practical 
Boy Scout Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547 Price, $6.50 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. Tan leather mount- 
ing and dull finish. Tan case with shoul- 
der straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1212 Each, $7.50 


Boy Scouts of America 


National Headquarters: 


2 Park Avenue © 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Area: 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast: 


583 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York Retail Store: 


Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd. Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Official Boy Scout Bugle 


An instrument that is smarter and more 
trim than the average bugle. It is per- 
fect in tone and register and only the 
finest of materials are used in its manu- 
facture. Its tone is brilliant, powerful 
and mellow. Each one is tested before 
shipment to insure every detail of work- 
manship and tone. Key of G, tuning 
slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; 
select brass. 


No. 1277. “Conn” Official Bugle. Pre- 


paid. $5.00 
No. 1538. ‘‘Rexcraft’”’ Official Bugle. 
Prepaid. $5.00 


Christmas Is Not So 
Far Away! 


Ask for Scout things for 
Christmas. 

To a Boy Scout, every arti- 
cle of Boy Scout equipment 
recalls the open woods, the 
campfire,adventure,romance, 
great-heartedness ‘and all 
the vigor and lustihood that 
strong bodies and keen minds 
working under the same great 
Oath and Law, can give. 


Give Your Friends Boy Scout 
Christmas Gifts 

A real Scout Christmas gift, 
something that your pal or 
your Scoutmaster places 
among the treasures of his 
pack or carries on his person; 
something that he uses on his 
hikes and in his camp, that is 
a real Christmas gift for re- 
membrance sake. 














“Alert with the Rifle 
—Alert on the 
Field of Action” 


A message to the Boys of America from 


BERNT BALCHEN 
South Pole Flyer. 


I believe that a good aim in 
rifle practice is a good sign of the 
stuff which makes the kind of 
men aviation wants. Boys alert 
with the rifle are apt to be alert 
on the field of action, whether it 
be in sports or in business, or in 
commercial aviation. 

BERNT BALCHEN. 











| OM aw boy who is thinking about a Daisy Air Rifle will 
be interested in Bernt Balchen’s opinion on rifle prac- 
tice. Bernt Balchen is known throughout the world’s flying 
fraternity as an aviator who says plainly what he believes, and 
his words are backed by a wealth of experience on the pioneer- 
ing side of aviation. 


“TI believe that a good aim in rifle practice is a good sign of 
the stuff which makes the kind of men aviation wants,” Balchen 
writes in his message to American boys. He is-widely versed 
in the ways of airplanes, and rifles, and men! With Byrd as a 
member of the North Pole Expedition, Balchen again accom- 
panied the great explorer as a pilot on the famous flight of the 
transatlantic monoplane, America, from New York to France. 
And his skill and quiet daring won him the distinction of chief 
air-pilot of Commander Byrd’s South Pole Expedition. “Boys 

alert with the rifle,” says Balchen, ‘ ‘are apt to 
be alert on the field of action.’ 


Here is a way to train your mind and muscles 
to click together at exactly the right second— 
and it’s lots of fun, too. Get a Daisy Pump Gun 
like the one shown on this page, and watch how 
target practice speeds you up. 


BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy Millions of alert, successful men, the world over, 


of the Daisy Manual. started their target practice with the Daisy when 
Go to your nearest hard- they were boys, for the Daisy has been the 
ware or sporting’ goods standard boys’ rifle for forty years. And today 


the Daisy is still the favorite among American 
boys, and boys in other countries, too. 


dealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual—a book written 
just for boys. — 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy Pump Gun, which 
has the same sporting lines as the high-powered magazine rifles 
used by explorers and big-game hunters. Safe and accurate, 
with true gunlike qualities, it shoots fifty times without re- 
loading. $5 at all dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan. U. S. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 
¥, 











! year, yet at the end of the first half the score 


| they were, had all been made. 
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What Was Behind | 
Varsity ‘‘S”’ 
ase owe Page a . j 

thankful, that he had not cut out football 
that final season. 

The game began; it went swiftly on. Ster- | 
ling was confident that this was to be their | 


was small—Sterling 6, Weymouth o—the re- 
sult of a stubborn Weymouth defense. Noth- 
ing to feel so easy about, particularly as Sterling 
had failed to kick the goal after touchdown. 

Now the fourth quarter, with Sterling start- 
ing down the field again. On they went, 
a flashy offensive, on down to the ten-yard line. 
Then something went wrong—bad generalship 
by the quarterback, or lack of a final punch to 
put it over—and it was Weymouth’s ball. 

Jack shut his eyes, then opened them. The 
play had started. A lunging form broke 
through the line. Jack was on his feet, the 
crowds in the Sterling stands were up and 
shouting. Kingdon had broken through, he | 
had the man with the ball, he had thrown him 
for a loss. 

A chance to breathe again. A punt up the 
field—that would get them out of danger. 
Then to hope for a break for Sterling. 

But no punt was forthcoming; a fake kick 
instead, and Tod Miller was weaving up the | 
field. On he came, sidestepping, twisting . . . 
ten yards . twenty yar the middle | 
~~ ‘the field, ‘and there the Weymouth safety | 





eThen ‘Ste-ling got working: a forward pass | 
that netted fifteen yards, some running plays; | 
then another forward, completed way off at the | 
corner of the field, and the end who caught the | 
ball dived over the line. A touchdown! And | 
this time Sterling kicked the goal. 

Up on the score board the figures anet—| 
Sterling 13, Weymouth o. With just four min- 
utes left to play the game was surely safe, and 
a oily, carefree feeling swept the Sterling 
stan 


The kick-off, the first scrimmage, and there | 
Kingdon was, lying on the ground. Jack saw 
him try to get up, then fall back again. Tod 
Miller was beside him, leaning over, and al- 
most instantly the captain looked up and 
beckoned to the sidelines. 

The trainer was already on his way out. He 
- d Miller lift the guard to his feet, and to- 

er they started him off the field, Kingdon 
peony struggling to get back. 

They were right in front of Jack when they 
reached the sidelines. Kinney was there to 
meet them 

“His head, ” Jack heard Miller say. ‘‘He’s 
got to get out.” 

‘‘ All right,” Kinney answered. He hesitated 
an instant, then beckoned to Jack. “Get in 
there,” he said. 

Jack rose slowly; hardly comprehending 
Kinney’s order. A feeling of wonder was in 
him. Had it come, after all, the chance to get | 
his letter? Then suddenly he realized that he | 
cared tremendously. He glanced at Kingdon, 
as he started out upon the field; the eyes of the | 
two met and that same old scowl played on the | 
injured man’s face. So, Jack thought, the | 
fellow did not want him to get his letter even 
py and bitterness crept in to dull his sudden 





The Sterling team now had Weymouth on 
the run; they were on their way to another 
touchdown when the final whistle blew. The 
time seemed all too short to Jack; still he had | 
had his minutes of play in a Weymouth game, | 
and had done well. And a Sterling “S” | 
was his. 

The winning of his varsity letter in that final 
game—a fitting reward and Jack knew it— | 
should have been a happy memory. But it was | 
not—altogether; it had been tinged with bitter- | 
ness, a feeling that Kingdon had tried, always, | 
to stand in his way. 

And now, at triennial, Tod Miller’s little | 
speech, the ’silent toast—it all brought back | 
with vividness each incident in connection 
with Kingdon. Yet the man was dead; Jack 
hated it that he could not, even now, bring his | 
thoughts to kindliness. 

The dinner was over; the speeches, such as | 
The men were | 
breaking up into groups; some were leaving | 
the dining hall. In going out Jack found him- | 
self beside Tod Miller and his old captain took 
him by the arm. 

“Let’s drop over to the campus,” he said, 

“and see how it feels to sit on the fence again.” 

They wandered out in the starry night, 
found a vacant stretch of fence, and clambered 
on it. From the distance came the noise of 
singing, of shouts and laughter. Away over 
by the Physics Lab a flare of red lighted up, 
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Wuo 


will be 


Selected 
for the 


All-America Team 
of 1928 by 
Grantland Rice 


The Draper-Maynard Company 
Will pay to those who select an All- 
America Team closest to that named by 
Grantland Rice in Collier's 


$100 FIRST — $50 Seger SECOND 


IMPORTANT: All entries must es a sng lh 
account of your Reasons for your selections. Only 
one entry for each person. Envelopes must bear 
an originating postmark not later than November 
26, 1928. 


The Draper-Maynard Company 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 





Ask your D€®M Dealer for Official 
Selection Blanks or send to Factory 
Direct 
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D&M “Valve Type” Ball 


With ten pounds inflation is perfect in 
shape, cut, sewed and seamed accurately. 


Regulation size and weight. Genuine fa grain cowhide 
‘alve bladder. ception bump and other accessories 
all inc 


WIN the big 


closing GAMES with 
—A Sure ont ‘ 
—A Safe Catc 
—A True Pass 
Ask your D&M Dealer or write us 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO._ HOW TO PLAY 


Plymouth, N. H. The Line Oo 
praseratees | ee Gl 
Fall and Winter Catalog Basket Ball Bo 
pe ie A EES 
Town. State. 
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Gets dark early 


e & 


light late 


—these are 





Radiolite nights 
and mornings 





When you wake up early in inky blackness 
...and it’s cold ... and you shiver at the 
idea of getting up for school...and you 
look at the face of your Ingersoll Radiolite 
... and find that there’s a whole hour left 
for snoozing...“ain’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling?” 

Now that night sets in early and ends up 
late, you have a real chance to appreciate 
the convenience of your Ingersoll Radio- 
lite watch. It tells time in the dark, besides 
having the Ingersoll qualities of sturdi- 
ness, Fas op ees and good looks. Ready 
for service at any hour of che day or night. 
If not at your dealer's, sent postpaid. 

INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RADIOLITES 
Tell Time in the Dark 


Yankee Radiolite $2.25 
The “Old Reliable’’. Sturdy 
and dependable, with many 

ood looks features. Plain 
ial model, $1.50. 









Wrist Radiolite $4.00 


A wrist watch made to keep its dependa- 
rome § and good looks under conditions of 


hard service. Millions in use. Metal dial. 
Plain dial model, $3.50. 


Waterbury Radiolite $6.00 
Jeweled movement. Handsome engraved 
design. Smart 12-size. Chromium finish 
case that combines durability with platinum- 
like appearance. Plain dial model, $5.00— 
“the best watch $5.00 will buy.” 


| quite grasped what Tod had said. 


fantastically, a group of dancing costumed 
graduates. 

“Just the same as it always was at Com- 
mencement time,” Tod remarked. ‘Sort of 
nice to be back.” He paused a moment, then 
added slowly, ‘I’ve got something on my mind, 
Jack, I think you’d like to know. I’d always 
meant to tell you—oh, when we became gray- 
haired old grads. But it’s all right to do it 
now.” 

No inkling came to Jack of what was coming. 
His thoughts shot back to their college years. 
He had not seen Tod since graduation; it must 
be about something that had happened at 
| Sterling. But what! He and Tod had always 





been friendly, though not intimate. ‘Shoot 
ahead,” he said. 

“Do you remember when you were put in 
the Weymouth game, senior year?” Tod 
| asked. 
| “Asif I could forget,” Jack replied. 
| “Well—I’ll tell you something about that,” 
| Tod went on. “Bill Kingdon got hold of me 
|a few days before the game. He sort of 
| hemmed and hawed—he never was a chap to 
| talk much. Then he told me what was on his 
'mind. ‘Jack Kernan deserves his letter,’ he 
|said. ‘If he’d had any luck, he’d have had 
it long ago. I tell you what we'll do. If 
| everything’s going all right toward the end of 
the game, I’ll pretend to get hurt and you can 
put him in. It’s got to be between you and 
me, see. Nobody else need know.’” Tod 
paused. ‘Of course I said, ‘yes.’” 

Jack didn’t speak for a moment. He was 
seeing Kingdon coming off the field protesting 
that last day of his football career; he was see- 
| ing.the scowl on the man’s face as he, Jack, 

went out to take his place. He had not yet 


“He looked hurt enough,” he muttered. 

“‘T thought myself for an instant when I bent 
over him that he actually was hurt,” Tod 
answered. ‘His head had bothered him be- 
fore. But I caught a look in his eyes and 
I knew.” 

“T thought he hated me,” again Jack mut- 
tered, hardly comprehending. 

“T think he thought you hated him,” Tod 
commented. ‘I guess it was one of those 
funny mix-ups that happen when two fellows 
get started wrong and never straighten it 
out.” 

Jack’s mind was slowly coming out of the 
haze into which it had been thrust. 

“But then,” he said, “what about junior 
year? I don’t understand: You know, I guess, 
what happened the fall of junior year.” 

“You knew that, too?” Tod questioned. “I 
always wondered if you did. Bill told me once 
that that was the toughest thing he’d ever had 
put up to him. He told Kinney to decide it 
for himself, but Kinney kept at him in such 
a way—oh, for the sake of the college and all 
that—said he needed Bill’s help—you know 
how Kinney can talk. Well, Bill finally had to 
give him an answer. At that, Bill did know 
more about how the linemen were playing 
than any of the coaches. He had to say 
‘Put Rockwell in.’ ... And he was right, 
Jack.” 

“Yes,” Jack answered. ‘“T’ll admit he was 
right.” 

“Maybe you never realized it,” Tod went on, 
“but Bill was shy.” 

“Shy,” Jack exclaimed. 

“Sure he was. He covered it up with that 
scowl of his. A lot of fellows thought he was 
a snob; a lot of them found out that he wasn’t. 
I’m telling you a good deal about him, but he’s 
been in my thoughts this reunion. I’ve— 
well I’ve missed him.” 

‘Tell me more,” Jack said. He was looking 
back now, with an open mind. 

“T’ll tell you this,” Tod answered. ‘‘He 
was sensitive about what he called his lack of 
brains. He hated it that he was looked up to 
and admired because of his football ability. 
I used to laugh at him but it really was a bal- 
anced way to look at it. I know that he ad- 
mired your—your mentality.” 

“Mentality! Rot.” Jack muttered, then, 
“You think he didn’t—didn’t even dislike 
me?” 

“T’ve a hunch that you were one of the few 
men he’d really like to have known. I can 
remember little things he said. I never thought 
much about it then. We’re careless, most of 
us, when we’re in college.” 

Jack laid his hand on the other man’s knee. 

“Thanks, Tod,” he said. ‘Thanks for 
telling me all you’ve told me.” 

Then they were silent, both thinking -in- 
tently, ‘in their different ways, of the classmate 
who had died. 

A noisy crowd of graduates swept toward 
them; they gathered Miller up and passed on 
by. But Jack stayed where he was, to sit and 
think; humble, but gladly humble in the 
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ecomes the school’s 
star athlete 


ans after learning what was 


keeping him off the teams 


CORE 18 to 18—with half a min- 

ute to go. It looked like a tie— 
when suddenly from the center of the 
court the ball came whizzing. The 
whistle blew—but too late. The ball 
had shot through the basket. 


Final score, 20 to 18—Reddy had 
turned the trick again. What a hand 
the crowd gave him. Football, basket- 
ball, hockey, track—any game at all— 
the school could always count on him 
to win now. 


Yet once this boy couldn’t even 
make a team! 


dant antiseptic lather removes germs— 
helps to keep you well and strong. 


Big athletes use Lifebuoy. It’s their 
kind of soap. There’s a kick to it— 
a nice, foamy, bubbling lather that 
gets rid of dirt in a jiffy—an invigor- 
ating he-man scent that you'll like. 
Makes the skin feel fine, too. Keeps it 
fresh and glowing with ruddy health. 
Prevents embarrassing body odor. 


Send for a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
and a “get-acquainted” cake of Life- 
buoy and get into training. They're 
free —to fellows who are out to win! 


What makes winners? 


Want to know Reddy’s secret? The Anil 
coach had put him wise. Told him size 

how those colds and little ailments 
he was always catching had kept him 
off the teams. They had pulled down 





his vitality, killed his endurance and e 
left him run-down. A 

So Reddy began taking care of his = 
health. It was simple. Plenty of good Si mat 
food and sleep. Lots of exercise and = ------=-- eee susS- SUG 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 2911 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a “get-acquainted’ 


fresh air. And above all else, he kept 

well by guarding against disease germs. 
Just think—27 diseases may be cheat hinds ee 

caught from germs our hands pick up Pear gr ange a grap Chane— 

everywhere, health authorities sa. or 

Why take chances? To guard against Name 

sickness — to do your best on the Adies 

teams and in your schoolwork, too— G P 

always use Lifebuoy. Its mild and abun- a rhe 


LIFEBUOY 


+ HANDS - BATH - 
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knowledge that had come to him, 


STOPS BODY ODOR 





PROTECTS HEALTH 
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PocketGen 





You are always 


sure of the right 
time when you 


Pocket 


Ben, the famous 


carry 


Westclox watch. 
It’s the kind of 
timepiece any 
boy can be proud 
of ... long life, 
good looks, reli- 
ability—real value 
at $1.50. 
Built by the makers of 


Big Ben and other Westclox 


Sold everywhere 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 






ae, New Westclox 
™)\ Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

& reliable. Fits any car. 

as Quickly attached on dash 
$2 50 or above wind-shield 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





ELL, siree, here’s Thanksgiving month 

around again, and we have not yet cause 
to be thankful for getting rid of Old Idle Five 
Minutes. Here comes the last word in do 
nothingness Old I. F. M., the plague of those 
who have work to do. He comes along and the 
turkey loses its head while the pumpkin be- 
comes light headed. 

Let’s make a Hallowe’en ghost and scare 
him off for—let’s hope—ever. 

For the best jokes accepted and printed in 
this department, senders will receive a copy 
of the Boy Scout Diary. No contributions 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped 
return addressed envelope. 


Another Question 

Teacher: “(In order to subtract, things must 
be of the same denomination. This is what I 
mean: Now you can’t take three apples from 
four pears, nor eight marbles from ten buttons. 
It must be three apples from four apples, and 
eight marbles from ten marbles, andsoon. Do 
you grasp my meaning?” 

The teacher and the class were silent. Then 
a perky youngster at the rear raised his hand: 
“‘Please,” he asked, “couldn’t you take three 


quarts of milk from a cow?” 
REDUC! 
SPECIAL 
A Fat Chance 


TENDERFOOT: We live on the fat of the land. 

First Crass Scout: How so? 

TENDERFOOT: My father is a fat-reducing 
specialist. 








Tactful 
Mr. Brown: I’m sorry I bothered you on 
such a terrible night, doctor. 
Doctor: That’s all right, I had another 
patient just down the road and I thought I’d 
kill two birds with one stone. 


Thorough 
New Orrice Boy: I’ve added those figures 
up ten times, sir. 
Emptoyver: Good boy. 
New Orrice Boy: And here are the ten 
answers, sir. 








OnE: What is snoring? 
Two: Sheet music. 


Got Its Points 

VETERAN: It isn’t such a disadvantage at 
that to have a wooden leg. 

Rookie: How’s that? 

VETERAN: I can hold up my socks with 
thumb tacks. 

Would You Believe It? 

Boss: What are you two darkies doing 
walking so slowly up those stairs? 

Jackson: We is workin’, boss. We is carry- 
in’ dis here desk up de stairs. 

Boss: I don’t see any desk. 

Jackson: Fo’ de lands sake, Thompson, 
we done forgot de desk. 

That’s My Business 

Bank TELLER: Sorry, madam, but your 
account is already quite a bit overdrawn. 

Lapy: Well, suppose it is. Haven’t I a 
right to do what I like with my own account? 








The Trouble 

“Your son, madam, is suffering from vol- | 
untary inertia.” 

“Poor Robert! And I accused him all the 
time of being lazy.” 

English-As She Is Spelled 

ENGLISHMAN (on the ’phone): Yes, this is 
Mr. ’Arrison. What you can’t ’ear? This 
is Mr. ’Arrison—haitch, hay, two hars, a hi, 
a hess, a ho, and a hen—’Arrison. 








And Plenty of It 
Put: Does skating require any particular 
application? 
Britt: No, arnica or horse liniment—one is 
as good as the other. 


How She Knew 





Jor: What is the matter? 

Bitty: I ate some watermelon yesterday 
when mother told me not to. 

Jor: How did she find it out? 


Bitty: She was washing my ears and found | : 


a seed in it. 
Noted 
SHARP: We’ve got 88 keys in our house and 
not one will open a lock. 
Fiat: How come? 
SHARP: Piano keys. 


Slogans 
A butcher had read considerable about the 
“Milk from Contented Cows,” and wanting 
to keep up with the times put this sign in his 
“Sausages from pigs that died 


window: 
happy.” 





“NO TICKE te 
NO SHIRTEE 


Description | 
CusToMER (pointing to characters on his 
check): Is that my name in Chinese? 
CHINESE LAUNDRYMAN: No, ’scliption. 
Means li’l old man; cross-eyed; no teet’. 
CusToMER: Er—thank you. 


Weather 


Texas Scout: You know we sure have a 
changeable weather down here. Why once 
my father was driving a team of mules and 
it was so hot one of the mules died of sunstroke 
and while he was skinning it a norther came up 
and froze the other one to death. 

OxLaHoMA Scout: That’s nothing. Why 
up in Oklahoma a man was boiling water and 
a norther came up and froze the water so 
quick that the ice was still warm. 


Some Pig 


Lapy: I bought three hams here a month 
ago and they were so nice. Have you got any 
more of them? 

Grocer: Yes, Ma’am, there are ten of those 
hams up here now. 

Lapy: Well, if you’re sure they’re off the 
same pig I’ll take six of them. 


A Good Turn? No! 


Little Bill’s mother had only a moment 
before corrected him for dipping his soup- 
spoon toward him instead of from him in 
eating his soup. “ Didn’t I tell you not to dip 
your spoon toward you,” said his mother re- 
provingly. “Yes, but I turned the plate 














around,” replied Bill. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Caseless 
Flashlight 


that 
Fits 
the 


Pocket 
and the 


Purse 


















oF 
CHOICE ons 


BEAUTIFUL 





ACTUAL SIZE Nothing else to buy 
"THIS amazing innovation is the most practical 
flashlight ever designed. It answers practically 
every flashlight requirement. In ordinary usage 
lasts several months. Light snaps on and off as lid 
is opened and closed. No power wasted unknow- 
ingly. When not in use, power is guarded by 
Chrome, the preservative, a patented feature of Bur- 
gess Batteries. Thus extra life and serviceare added. 
ld by practically all dealers, 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BURGESS SNaPpLLTE 


FLASHLIGHT 


PLAY THIS 





—and a touchdown! 


That zs a run even with the wide open game 
of today. You can almost imagine being on 
the field doing it yourself when you play 
Quarterback. Old and young get a huge kick 
out of this thrilling, true to life game of 
football. Almost any number from 2 and 
up can play this great game. You can take 
turns being quarterback. ,It’s really easy 
to learn and once you get the “knack” you 
may think you have an advantage. Sound 
football judgment will win out over the one 
who takes wild chances. 
Put Quarterback at the 
top of your Christmas 
list. Many a long winter 
evening will spent 
with the other Scouts 
playing the greatest of 
eis Sports—foot- 
all. ‘ 


Add 25c west of Rockies 
Show this ad to your dealer. 
If he can't supply you—SEND COUPON 





LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO., 703N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


ig / P. O. Money Order 
Enclosed is { Express Money Order [ 


Please send............. “Quarterback” Football 
Games with the understanding that this money will 


be refunded if not satisfactory. 


Please send 





Boys, here's a way to get the wonderful football 
game—Quarterback, at absolutely no cost. Sel 
three games to your friends at $2 each. The fourth 
game is yours. Quarterback is easy to sell. Every 
boy wants one Send express or P. O. Money Order 
for $6 to-day and we'll send you 4 Quarterbacks. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Littlefield Mfg. Co., 703 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Say! This is a real 
game”’=Lookit her 
go—I’ll betcha that 
one went 200 feet.” 
That’s the verdict 
of Young America 

: on Zulu Blow Guns. And they’re safe, that’s 
why so many Boy Scout Troops use them. 


No Other Game Like It! 


Centuries ago the African tribes, 
the American Iroquois and Chero- 
kees used Blow Guns. It’s an old 
sport made new by Zulu. Chil- 
dren’s lungs are developed by blow- 
ing, and at the same time every boy 
and girl wants orie. There are two 
sizes. No. 1 with 
a 3-foot gun, and 
No. 11 with a 2- 
foot gun—both 
are complete 
with arrows and 














One of the “Family of Famous Boys” 
ZULU GAMES 
This is a game based on the actual experi- 
ences of the most famous boy in America. 
Imagine the fun and thrills to be with 
David in Greenland—Icebergs, walruses, 
polar bears, Aurora Borealis, no end of 
adventures. Follow the route David took. 
Its easy to learn and lots of fun to play. 
The board opened is 1734x18 inches, with 
checkerboard back. 
There are 39 other famous Zulu Games. 
Go to your dealer—if he can’t supply you, 
SEND COUPON. 


Zulu Toy Mig. Co.. 50 Barney Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
P.O. Order 
Enclosed is E- O- Money Reser Oniet #69... 

















Please send me............---.--- .sets of Zulu Blow 
Guns with the that this money will 
be refunded if not satisfactory. Add 25 cents for 
postage, 2 No. 1, with 3-foot Gun, $2; 0 No. 11, 
with 2-ft. Gun, $1.0 David Goes to Greenland,$ 1. 
pee FD 

Address 

City pn TaD 














The silence was broken. 
“Certainly,” said John McCord, in a quick, 
low voice. 

“Certainly,” said his brother. 

“‘And we were sure that if we could fix the 
year in which the fence was put up, fix it be- 
yond any doubt, then the one who lost out 
would accept the decision, right away.” 

“The wire was nailed to the tree early in the 
year that that ‘ring’ began to grow.” 

The two brothers took a quick step forward. 
Side by side they leaned over the disc of wood 
in the scout’s hands. 

“From the head of the staple out to the 
bark,” Larry went on, his voice ing in 
spite of himself, “there are forty-one ‘year 
rings.’”” 

“The fence was put up in 1881.” 

The brothers started back, and faced one 
another. For an instant John McCord hesi- 
‘tated. Then his hand shot out, and grasped 
| that of his brother. 
| “Will, it’s yours,” he said. 
| The other brother’s lips began to tremble. 
| “No, Jack. We'll divide it—or use it to- 
| gether.” 
| Then the eight scout hats went deliriously 

into theair. The cent shout reached 
the farmhouse on the hill, and brought to the 
| kitchen door a sad-faced little woman, who 
never for a moment guessed the wonderful 
news that was coming with the mystifying pro- 
cession that was crossing the distant cornfield. 


The sequel was as it should have been. In 
fact, the only conclusion conceivable, nothing 
less than a great Thanksgiving family reunion 
dinner in the big dairy barn, with more than a 
hundred guests, with tables burdened with old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving delights; with John 
and William McCord and their happy wives at 
the head table, and on either side of them four 
equally happy scouts of the Bobcat Patrol, 
each wishing he hadn’t eaten anything for a 





month. 


[Why-I. -Subscribed | 
Contest | 





BOUT three years ago, before I became a 

Scout, my older brother borrowed a 

Boys’ Lire from someone and brought it 
home. 

I picked up the copy and looked through it. 
The advertisements of Scouting goods and the 
articles and stories about Scouting attracted 
my attention, and as soon as I became of age 
I joined the Scouts. After I had been a Scout 
for perhaps six months I bought a copy of 
Boys’ Lire (or borrowed one, I do not remem- 
ber now) and read it from cover to cover. 
From then on every now and then I would buy 
a copy and read it. 

Last year when my fourteenth birthday 
rolled around my sister asked me what I would 
like for a birthday present. I replied immedi- 
ately that a subscription to Boys’ Lire would 
suit me fine. Now my subscription has ex- 
pired and I’m sending $2.00 for another. 

I believe that Boys’ Lire comes nearer to 
being the ideal American boy’s magazine than 
any other one on the market. It is written by 
men that know the feelings and inclinations of 
boys. Each story makes me want to be areal 
true scout and develop into a real man. 

And with the help of Boys’ Lire I know that 
my ambition will come nearer to being a reality 
than it would otherwise. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter ing the fi ing questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE, b. made you, your 


parents or the giver decide to subscribe? Ne eer 
the subscription price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he subscribe 


for BOYS’ LIFE? 
2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 
4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
, should appear in: the upper right-hand 
of the manuscript. 
must be marked “ For the Why-I-Subscribed 
must reach us by the first of the second month 
date of the issue. 
le itorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
the submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
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not, is to be available for publication. 














































































TOP NOTCH 
CLEETO 


Cleeto—tne season’s big hit in sportsshoes —will blaze 
new trails for popularity in the gym this fall and winter. On ‘ 
slippery floors where sure-footedness must go hand in hand 
with speed and service, no other shoe can match these thick 
cleats on the Cleeto sole. 


This unique cleated sole grips the floor —and how! Made of 
extra tough gray rubber, it is practically double-layer, yet 
light in weight. The Cleeto will wear and wear! And itis sur- 
prisingly low-priced for such a distinctive, serviceable shoe. 
Every boy who sees that corrugated 
sole, exclaims, “‘Here’s the shoe for 
me.” You can get it in gray, white 
or brown canvas, snappily trimmed. 


Cleeto belongs to the Grips family of 
distinctive sports shoes. Ask for it by 
name. Look for the word “Grips” on 
the ankle patch and the “Top Notch” 














Cross on the sole. If your dealer _GRIP-SURE— 
hasn’t it, write us Asodins fajecae nomber of 
at : basket-ball shoe. Patented 









suction cup sole construc- 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY suction cup, sole construc: 





Makers of Top Notch Rubber and your feet cool and comfor- 

Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 7 sponen ie cushion. 

Beacon Falls Connecticut grade shoe in every respect— 
sure-footed and long-wear- 

TOP NOTCH ing. Costs more but worth it! 
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' Why the 
Well Dressed Boy 
Shops here 


ECAUSE all our clothes are individually hand tail- 
B ored at our own workrooms in the season’s very 

newest and most correct styles . . . Because our 
Boys’ Department sells only the kind of clothes and 
haberdashery. you can take real pride in wearing... 
Because you can buy more here for less money . . . And 
because you can join our famous Beta Kappa Beta 
Fraternity, with 200,000 boy members, and earn big 
worthwhile prizes such as footballs, watches, cameras, 
radio sets, etc. There’s a Browning-King store near 
you. Stop in! 


ph Kin 
Browning King Stores 
ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. MILWAUKEE, 6 Wisconsin Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., ulton St. at MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
. DeKalb Ave. NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
ette * PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. Chestnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. ‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 1o7th St. PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. Sts. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
River ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
EVANSTON, IIL, 524-26 Davis St. SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
11th St. 324 Main St. 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters in these cities: 


BROOKLYN KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 

BUFFALO MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 

CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND OMAHA ST. PAUL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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'Duzzlecraft 








ON CE more the cry of distress goes out— 
SOS 


which, on this occasion, means 

SaME OLD SNAG 
for many jolly good puzzles were sent in that 
deserve printing, but up comes the same old 
objection—lack of space. However, they shall 
be crowded in as soon as possible. 


For Original Puzzles 
Alvin W. Petersen, Pennsylvania, $2. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Arthur V. Jarboe, New York, $2. 


A November Primal Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initial letters 
will spell those we should remember on Thanks- 
giving. 

Cross-Worps: 1. No Thanksgiving should 
lack this kind of pie. 2. These greeted the 
early travelers to America. 3. What Ply- 
mouth Rock commemorates. 4. Christmas 
birds. 5. Puzzles. 6. To encroach. 7. An 
aquatic rodent. 8. Many of these made a 
valued bed. 9. A great country. 10. Many 
are eaten on Thanksgiving. 11. Something 
often used to behead them. 12. The nation- 
ality of the Puritans. 13. To be glad. 14. 
Tasted and tested.—LesterR G. SHEPARD. 


Connected Word-squares 


I. Upper Square: ,1. Measures. 2. A 
feminine name. 3. In that place. 4. Weird. 
5. Frozen rain. 

II. Lert-HAND SQUARE: 1. To accumulate. 
2. Pertaining to the morning. 3. To expiate. 
4. Ago. 5. To scoff. 

Ill. RicHtT-HAND Square: 1. A test. 2. 
A Shakesperean hero. 3. Likeness. 4. A 
shield or defensive armor. 5. A yellowish 
clay. 

iV. LowER SQuarRE: 1. To disentangle. 
2. Opposed to cathode. 3. To pour forth. 4. 
A royal command. 5. A feminine name.— 
ARTHUR V. JARBOE. 


Endless Chain 


To solve this puzzle, take the last two letters 
of the first word described to make the first two 
letters of the second word, and so on. The last 
two letters of the tenth word will be the first 
two letters in the first word. The words are 
of equal length. 

1. A quadruped. 2. Fourteen pounds. 3. 
At no time. 4. To wear away. 5. An evil 
spirit. 6. An attack. 7. Moral. 8. The 
fluid supposed to flow in the veins of the gods. 
9g. A mountain nymph. 10. Sun-dried brick. 
—LeEsTerR A. WEAVER. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of thirty-five letters and form 
a quotation from Bacon concerning books. 

My 22—7—3I—9—14 is a vestige. My 
I—24—33—20—34 Is to lave. My 17—6—26 
4—18 is classifies. My 29—15—3—11-—28 is 
to mock. My 23—21—12—2—25 is an official 
of a cathedral. My 13—19—10—35—8 is a 
shop. My 5—32—16—27—30 is the proper 
seat for a dunce.—GILBERT ADAMS. 


Transpositions 


EXAMPLE: Transpose certain, and make a 
trick. ANSWER: Sure, ruse. 

1. Transpose a blunt end, and make a 
sculptured head. 

2. Transpose the moon, and make a bone of 
the arm. 

3. Transpose to affirm, and make to rant. 

4. Transpose a Roman garment, and make a 
horned animal. 





5. Transpose active, and make bad. 
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. Sea. 42. Is. 43. $.N.R 


6. Transpose necessity, and make a famous 
garden. 

When these words have been rightly guessed 
and transposed, the initials of the new words 
will spell a triangular or swallow-tailed pen- 
nant.—HARRISON TAYLOR. 


Double Acrostic 


All the words described, except one, contain 
the same number of letters, when rightly 
guessed and written one below another, the 
primals and finals will spell two contending 
parties. 

Reapinc Across: rt. An_ entrance. 2. 
Comfort. 3. A floor cleaner. 4. An island of 
the Hawaiian group.- 5. To restrain. - 6. 
Genuine. 7. Prefix meaning ‘‘against.”~ 8. 
Soapstone. 9. A very small part. 10. A 
Scottish tribe —GERALD Morrison. 


A Hidden Forest 

(Prize Puzzle) 
a ae OS —. § oe ae Se 
eRe Og 8552 Oar VS 
32 37 46 36 57 64 24 — 
39 16 2 56 30 68 62 33 
49-23.60 = 35 4 = GF 
5-13 22 6 7 —-6I 45 
48 53 59 19 50 21 31 Io 
44 1: 38-26 23 17 — 
55 138 — 14 29 3 66 §2 
63 35 67 34 73 71 42 58 


READING Across: 1. Relating to the out- 
skirts of acity. 2. Analmanac. 3. Plentiful. 
4. Elects again. 5. Shining. 6. Spoken with 
stress. 7. Dreadfully. 8. Eye-doctors: 9. 
Granted. 10. A memento. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from r to 
8 will spell a tree whose wood ‘is extensively 
used for shingles; from 9 to 16, the button- 
wood; from 17 to 25, a tree used for cordwood; 
from 26 to 31, a tree whose leaves crowned a 
victor; from 32 to 36, a tree with tremulous 
leaves; from 37 to 42, a kind of oak; from 43 
to 48, a tree with the same name as‘an insect; 
from 49 to 54, a tree famous in Berlin; from 55 
to 59, a tree that loves damp ground; from 60 
to 64, the largest of our spruce-trees; from 65 
to 69, a common tree with a smooth, straight 
trunk; from 70 to 73, the American linden.— 
ALVIN W. PETERSEN. 

















Some Squirming Snakes 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of nine squirming snakes may be spelled out.— 
Wittram H. GuTert. 


Answers to October Puzzles 

“Our Own” Cross-worp. Across: 1. In- 
termit. 2. Twelve. ro. Sneeze. 13. Eon. 
14. Ha. 15. Oil. 16. To. 17. La. 18. On. 
20. Va. .22. Po. “ag: Biire:~' -26,, In... -. 27. 
N.E. 28. Era. 30. Part. 32. Sac. 33. Po. 
34. Et. 35. Ret. 36. Armed. 37. It. 38. 
44. Antichristian. 
48. Return. 49. Rd. 50. Pa. 51. Aimed. 
54. Al. 55. Dark. 58. Spar. 60. Noon. 6f. 


* Ai. 62. Rést. 64. Smack. 65. Ma. 67. Is. 


68. Ere. - 69. Ti. 70. Er. 71. Runs. 73. 
Too. 74. Lands. 75. Settles. 76. Caravan. 
A Misstnc Prerix. Pro. 
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Irving Crump 


‘Air Speed, Air Speed! That’s the thing we need. 
More and more of it,” he kept chanting to himself 
as he watched the air speed indicator eagerly. BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


UDDENLY he tipped the nose of the Fullerton downward and Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. | 
opened up everything, and with a terrific roar the Black Hawk 


12 Big Issues for $2.00" 








started at a sharp angle headed straight for the white line that was Prot ch enckosit PN ee ee a ck yon 
their goal. And the speed of their drop, combined with the motor’s we inning with the.............. number. 
: ‘ Ps : (cross out two), beginning 

power, made the plane plunge toward the finish line with the swift- 

ness of a flash of lightning! Mane... vcc i cca RE RR oe biwaaate wis BEE 
ON CRAIG, hero of one of the most popular serials ever run 
in Boys’ LIFE, will be with you beginning next month. PI OS a Oo a Sere 
> Ng ~ 11-28 eer rere rrreTT reer. a) Ll) eee ee ee ee 
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“(- EE! Sport, it’s clean as a 
whistle.” 


“All we got to do is to keep on shoot- 
ing KLEANBORE and she cleans 
herself.” 


Now supplied in all rim fire and center fire calibres. 


There is only one KLEANBORE—Avoid substitutions 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 2331 
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GAME BOARD 


57 Games 










With this exciting game board your house 
will become headquarters for the gang! Fun 
all the time — always something new — 57 
different games—on a good-looking hard- 
wood board that will never break or wear 
out! Here’s your chance to get in solid with 
the gang. 


57 Games—72 Pieces of Equipment 
Equipmentincludes: 30 hardwood rings, 15 numbered 
discs, 10 ten pins; 1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning 


. 3 yellow flies, 3 2 2 cues, 1 dice cup, 
2 dice, aad 1rul book. Board de of select dhard- 
wood and finished in bright colors. " 






















$5.00 
and up 







At All Dealers 















LUDINGTON MICHIGAN 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAME BOARDS IN THE WORLD 
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“Shut your face! I’m doing the talking for 
this team!” snapped quarterback Ginty. 
“Come on, guys! Hold that line!” 

“Hold? Ha! Ha! They couldn’t even 
hold hands! Look at that!” 

Burton through to the one-yard line. Mad 
cheering. Time called. Third quarter over. 
Two minutes for changing ends of the field. 

“Heh! Heh! Iron Men!” taunted a hilar- 
ious Burton supporter. “‘Where do they get 
that iron stuff? When our boys get through 
with ’em there won’t be anything left but a 
molten mass!” 


‘TRUDGING to the other end of the field, 
ten aroused Iron Men clustered about a 
loud mouthed sub, gesturing and exclaiming 
angrily in answer to his blazing denunciations. 
“We'll get you after the game!” promised 
Bud Neale, left half. 

“Yeah? Well, I’ll take you all on at once 
after the game!” accepted Roxy. “You're 
taking a nice lacing right now and it’ll be a 
cinch to give you another! You guys are vets 
all right. You ought to be on the retired list!” 

“Say! Just when did you ever do any- 
thing?” fired quarterback Ginty. 

“‘Just when did you birds ever give me a 
chance!” rejoined Roxy. ‘Just give me the 
ball—if you’re able to get it again—and I’ll 
show you what I can do!” 

“Oh, you will, eh? All this beefing over 
what? Who do you think you are? Who gave 
you the license to blow off? What’s a one 
touchdown lead?” 

“You mean a fwo touchdown lead!” 

“oe One!” 

“Tt’ll be TWO on the next play!” 

And it was. Burton, not to be denied, just 
managed to push the pigskin over the line on a 
furious charge through the center of the line. 

“What did I tell you?” razzed the substitute 
back. “Iron Men! Ha! Ha! Ha! Youknow 
what you’re getting to be? Iron babies!” 

Wrathfully, iron linesmen dug tired toes 
into the sod and strained against the whiplash 
Burton line as the Burton kicker prepared for 
his try at goal. 

“Block that kick!” begged the now forlorn 
Willard stands. 

“Tron babies!” charged a rasping voice from 
the backfield. 

“See that, coach!” shouted an outraged 
Iron Man on the sidelines. ‘‘There’s a touch- 
down that’s a gift. Wouldn’t have happened 
with me in there. We were all set to turn the 
tables! All set to hold and take the ball away 
from Burton and rush ’em off their feet the 
last quarter! But now you’ve broken the 
combination.” 

“Sit down!” ordered the coach, eyes on the 
play. 
And a great, throbbing shout went up as the 
Willard line, looking like the Iron Men of old, 
swept aside the Burton defense and smashed 
through to smother the attempted kick. 

Score, Burton, 13; Willard, o. 

“Well, how’d you ever do it?” razzed Roxy. 
““What an accident!” 

Icy stares from men too tired to give answer, 
contemptuous stares which bespoke plainer 
than words their cordial dislike for the unwel- 
come figure in their ranks. ’ 
Burton kicking off and the ball going to 
Ginty Darrow. Iron man interference forming 
grimly in front, the despised sub joining in. 
“Come on, Ginty! Here we go! Follow me!” 
Five, ten, fifteen yards toward the Burton 
goal and Ginty’s interference falling off, one by 
one, until Roxy—the only protector of the 
Iron Man with the ball! 

The Willard stands came up on their feet 
with a roar as Iron Man Ginty, following close 
on the heels of the unwelcome substitute, 
passed mid-field. 

“Go on—you Iron Man!” they entreated. 
And Ginty went on, only because the fellow 
ahead of him kept bumping the tacklers out 
of his way. 

Captain Hoops Lloyd, on the sidelines, even 
suspended his raving to follow the marvelous 
open field run. 

“Good boy, Roxy! Lay’em low! Look out, 
Ginty! Give ’em the straight arm! Atta 
boy! Goon! Touchdown!” 

A groan as the substitute interferer, forced 
toward the sidelines, threw himself in front of 
two would-be tacklers and went to earth, 
almost out of bounds on Burton’s thirty-yard 
line. Now Iron Man Ginty out on his own! 
Five more yards and a frantic Burton back, 
cutting across the gridiron, dove viciously. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Take my word 
for it” 


says this 
Champion 
Chopper 






“In twenty years of chopping 
competition I have used all kinds of 
axes,”’ says Peter McLaren, a World 
Champion Chopper. 


‘“‘Take my word for it that the 
Plumb Scout Axe has no equal for 
holding a keen edge; for sinking 
deep in the cut and clearing itself 
for your next stroke. The tough 
head stands hard use,—even abuse. 
And it is always safe to swing! 
When the handle loosens (as all 
handles do) just a turn of the patent 
screw wedge retightens it.’’ 

Use the Axe recommended by 
Scout Headquarters and by a World 
Champion Chopper. 

At hardware stores or official outfitters. 


Axe alone, $1.40; with leather sheath, $1.80. 
Slightly higher in Far West and Canada. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, - - U.S.A. 
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DOUBLE LIFE 
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Files Sledges Axes 








If our gang 
had a shack 


Ir I were a boy and my crowd 
had built themselves a shanty, I’d 
be careful about the light we 
used. It’s awful easy to start a 
fire. I’d have electric light—with 
Eveready Flashlights.. Better 
than lanterns or candles. Safer— 
no danger of burning down the 
clubhouse. You can use a flash- 
light for a hundred other things, 
besides. Every boy knows that. 

Most regular fellows have the 
flashlight habit nowadays. They 
own the best—an Eveready—and 
they are particular about what’s 
inside.- None but the most de- 
pendable batteries for them— 
Eveready Batteries, those long- 
lasting, old reliable light-makers. 
You can’t beat them for service. 
They last and Jast and LAST! 
When you become a full-fledged 
flashlighteer,-you’ll always want 
genuine Evereadys—they’re 
worth holding out for. Insist on 
them when you reload your 
flashlights. 
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under him was heard above the excited roar 
of the crowd. And _Ginty, falling heavily, lay 
where he fell. 

“‘He’s out!” cried a hysterical voice, as the 
Willard rooters cheered his name. 

Iron Man Ginty being led to the sidelines, 
sobbing at being taken from the game, pro- 
testing that he was all right. 

“Never had to be taken out in my life!” he 
insisted. ‘“‘It’saframe-up. You can’t hurt us! 
We’re like iron!” 

Captain Hoops meeting Ginty at the side- 
lines, putting an arm around him consolingly. 

“Great run, Ginty, old iron horse!” 

“Great run, the dickens! They’re taking 
me out, Hoops! Taking me out! My last 
game!” 


EARS streaming down Captain Hoops’ 

face. Coach Tuttle tapping quarterback 
Rod Stoner on the shoulder and another de- 
spised substitute going in with the smell of iron 
in his nostrils. ‘ 

Ball on Burton’s twenty-five yard line. 
Eight minutes left of the last quarter. Score, 
Burton, 13; Willard, o. 

“Come on, you iron babies! Here’s your 
chance now! Let’s see what you’re going to 
do with it!” The unmerciful razzing of that 
guy! ‘“‘You’re up against a real team now. 
You’ve been winning against a lot of push-overs 
this season. But you don’t catch Burton 
curling up and playing dead just because 
they’re facing iron men! Oh, no! Burton’s 
been taking you for a nice sleighride! And 
wouldn’t they like to be the first team to rub 
your noses in the dirt!” 

“Signals!” Sub=titute Rod Stoner in the 
quarterback position. A play around end, 
left half Iron Man Neale carrying the ball. 
Slow in getting under way. Two-yard loss. 

Another play, criss cross, with right half 
Kaufman on the receiving end. Kaufman 
dropped for a one-yard loss. Great cheers 
from the Burton stands. 

‘““What’s the matter with you guys? Chained 
to your posts?” bawled a voice, “‘ Rod’s calling 
the same plays isn’t he? Then what you 
sulking because Ginty’s out for? Snap into it! 
Give me that ball, Rod, and I’ll show these 
cast-iron dummies how to go through!” 

A furious Iron Man line opened up a hole 
and a despised substitute back shot through 
for a seven-yard gain. Fourth down and six 
yards to go. 

“See that?” blazed the voice, “It’s a cinch!” 

“Yeah!” fired left guard Iron Man Hansen, 
“But we did that. You didn’t!” He reeled 
drunkenly as he spoke, and Roxy, stepping 
over, pushed him back down on the line. 

“Tsthatso? Well, let’s seeyou doit again 

Another big hole and the substitute back 
galloping through for eight yards and a first 
down on Burton’s thirteen-yard line. 

“We'll show you, you big stiff!” threatened 
Iron Man Hansen, “Iron babies, hey?” 

Coach Rand of Burton sending in a com- 
pletely fresh line to check Willard’s inspired 
advance. But Burton’s iron men, caught up 
at the moment when they were about to snap 
like a rubber band which has been stretched 
to the breaking point far too long, called upon 
a reserve, that fighting ounce of reserve which 
had made them famous. And, driven by the 
voice of a pilot new to them, smarting under the 
sting of a second voice, not so new in that it 
seemed they had been hearing it for an eternity, 
nine Iron Men hurled themselves ‘into every 
play with ferocious abandon. 

Is it any wonder then that the fresh Burton 
line was made to bend and quiver and break 
and give ground and finally to flatten out as 
though crushed by a steam roller, while the 
Willard backfield (you couldn’t tell whether 
Iron Men or substitutes), trampled through for 
gain after gain? 

In five plays the pigskin was pushed over for 
a touchdown and the Iron Men, holding firmly, 
kept the enemy from breaking through while 
substitute Rod Stoner upended the ball to 
permit substitute Roxy. Davis to put over a 
perfect place kick. 

Score, Burton, 13; Willard, 7. Four minutes 
of play remaining. 

“Well, it’s about time!” was Roxy’s com- 
ment as nine badly fagged Iron Men dragged 
themselves down the field to line up for the 
next kick off. Willard kicking off to Burton. 

And more substitutes coming out. Big 
Pink Middleton going in for Iron Man Hansen, 
who had played a whale of a game at left guard 
and who was all but out on his feet. Hansen 
whimpered childishly as he was led to the side- 
lines to join two iron man comrades, now some- 
what reconciled to their fate. 

“T’m all right! What they taking me out 
for? Didn’t I open up all the holes?” 

“Yea, Hansen! Iron Man! Yea!” roared 
the Willard stands. 
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HIKING AND CAMPING AT 
NIGHT is real sport, with the 
Official Scout Flashlight along. 
No. 1278 bas focusing lens, 200-foot 






YOUR BEST 


YOU'LL GET A REAL THRILL in 
sleeping out of doors in this feather- 
weight tent 84''x 46''x 36". No. 1303. A 
good patrol premium for 950 coupons. 





FRIEND ON A HIKE is this roomy 
Official Scout Haversack, No. 573. 
510 Octagon coupons bring it to you. 


YOURS | 


without cost! 


OLD HAT WORN OUT OR 
PRETTY SHABBY? Spruce up 
with anew one, ed: 
525 Octagon coupons. No. 503. 


CUT.THROUGH 
UNDERBRUSH 
or clearaway for 
acamp with this 
Official Axe. 



















Saving 





FIVE TOOES-IN ONE .. . jack-knife, 
screw-driver, punch, bottle- opener, can- 
opener. Just 210 Octagon coupons, and the 
Official Scout Jack Knife No. 1496 is yours. 


It’s easy now for every Scout to have this 
official equipment and dozens of other pieces 
. . . save Octagon Premium Coupons. 


F course you’d like more Scout equip- 
ment. Maybe it’s the official flash- 
light . .. or the haversack . . . or some part 
of the official uniform that you’ve out- 
grown or. haven’t got around to buying. 
If I show you a new way to get it, 
without pestering Dad, or spending a 
penny, you'll be mighty glad to hear about 
it, won’t you? 

That’s just the good news I have for 
every Scout. For the first time, you can 
have any piece of Scout equipment, except 
badges or other insignia of rank . . . by 
collecting Octagon Premium Coupons. 


There’s one of these premium coupons 
on the package or wrapper of every 
Octagon Soap Product. Just ask your 
mother, your mother’s friends and your 
neighbors to save them for you. 


‘Or do a good turn for your.patrol. Get 
all the fellows to save Octagon coupons, 


and then get a big premium for the whole 
patrol. It’s a cinch when you get the 
bunch working together. 

Even when you save them yourself, it’s 
really amazing to find what a pile of cou- 
pons you have in a short time. You see, 
there are seven different Octagon Prod- 
ucts, each with a coupon on the box or 
wrapper. And some of these coupons 
have a double and triple value. 


10 Premium Coupons . .. FREE! 


But I want to make it even easier for you. 
Sit down right now, fill in the coupon 
below, and mail it to me, personally. The 
minute I get your letter, I'll send you a certi- 
ficate worth TEN premium coupons. . . 
FREE. Getyour pencil or pen... right now. 

If you want equipment not shown above, 
put down the Scout catalog numbers, and 
I'll tell you how many Octagon coupons 


you need. ah | : 


Octagon Laundry Soap, yellow and white—for the wash tub. Octagon Scouring 


Cleanser—/for pots 


and pans. Octagon Floating Soap—for the bath. Octagou 


Toilet Soap—for the wash basin. Octagon Soap Powder—for scrubbing and 
cleaning. Octagon Soap Chips—for the washing machine. . 





FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Bill Dare, Colgate & Company 
30 York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


coupons does it take to get this equipment? 
Equipment numbers........+.+++ 





Please send me that free certificate worth ten Octagon premium coupons. How many Octagon 
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Clean living steadied his hand 
and eye; constant practice in- 
creased his skill so that he could 
shoot the spots out of a playing 
card at 75 yards. He used the best 
equipment that money could buy. 


You can learn to shoot in a different 
fashion—you have the steady hand and 
the trained eyes of youth—your equip- 
ment must be good; therefore, AKRO 
AGATES have been made especially to 
take care of your shooting needs. You'll 
like the feel of them—the sparkle—the 
perfect roundness—and 


BOY! when you make a__ 








A letter from you to 
MR. AKRO, 3 
cents in stamps, ¥ will bring 

book- 
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the spots out of the other 
fellow! 


Che AKRO AGATE COMPANY 


CLARKSBURG.W.VA. S20 pEPARTMENT A~4 





Buffalo Bill was a'Dead Shot 


shot, you'll certainly knock 
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A Steam Engine 
That Runs by Electricity 








The Empire Battery Engine looks like a steam 
engine—runs like a steam engine—but there’s no 
steam—and no fire hazard. Electricity, controlled 
by a throttle type switch, flows from the battery 
in the boiler to the cylinder—just like steam in a 
steam engine. And what a lot of speed it develops. 
The Empire Battery Engine is strongly built—fin- 
ished in red and black—with bright nickle trim- 
mings. Write for a copy of the special colored 
catalog today. 

METAL WARE CORPORATION 

General Offices and Factory 

1702 Monroe Street TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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How 
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“That’s right, iron man/’”’ blubbered Han- 
sen, and slumped to the ground, being carried 
to the bench by Ginty and Captain Hoops. 

It was a game to try the marrow of any man, 
whether of vaunted iron or nerves of steel or 
any term that might have been applied to 
indicate the last degree of courage and stamina. 
And that Willard’s iron men had stood up this 
well against the terrific pounding of a Burton 
horde, was nothing short of monumental. 
There was no disgrace now, in that, for the final 
desperate drive, Coach Tuttle considered it 
wise to remove the remaining two of Willard’s 
iron man backfield, replacing them with fresh, 
hot-blooded substitutes who bounded from the 
bench as though shot from guns. 


A GREAT din as right half Kaufman and 

left half Neale, arms about one another 
and limping, heads down, their faces tear- 
streaked, left the field of honor, never again 
to carry Willard’s banner in battle. 

And heré was Roxy’s greeting to the wide- 
eyed substitutes, who came running out to take 
their places. 

“Listen, you fellows! You'know whose shoes 
you’re filling? We got to get another touch- 
down—for them! We got to! You hear 
me?” 

The substitutes nodded, lips pressed tightly 
together, fingers twitching. 

The kick-off! Maddening sound. Eleven 
Willard men dashing through a broken field 
in an effort to reach the Burton man with the 
ball and down him as near his own goal as 
possible. 

A great roar as substitute quarterback 
Stoner made the tackle, bringing the runner. 
down on Burton’s seventeen-yard stripe. 

“They'll punt!” cried a Willard fan, ner- 
vously, “‘and it’ll all be over!” 

But Burton elected to kill time by carrying 
the ball. 
waning minutes and gained but three scant 
yards. And now—a punt. 

Roxy running along behind the veteran line, 
kicking the crouched Iron Men, exhorting them 
to get through. 

“Block that kick!” he ordered, “‘Let’s see 
what stuff you’re made of! It’s good bye game 





sufficient strength of will and body to do it, 

| those looking on could hardly conceive, but a 
great gap appeared in the Burton line, through 
which the backfield figures of substitutes Rod | 
and Roxy dashed. It was Rod who hurled 
himself in front of the kicker and took the force 
of the punted ball on his chest. And it was 
Roxy who fell on the ball as it bounded to the 
side. 

Willard’s ball on Burton’s nine-yard line and 
a minute and a half to play! Five Iron Men 
on the sidelines gone mad. 

Nothing comparable to this last quarter 
drive had ever been seen in the historic Willard 
bowl. 

“Tron Men going out in a blaze of glory!” 
murmured a spectator, mistily. 

And now, Roxy, who had followed coach’s 
orders to play football with his tongue, changed 
the tone of his voice in a fervent appeal, 
directed at the grim-jawed veterans on the line. 

“Fellows, it’s allup toyou! You give us the 
holes and we'll do the rest. Come on, you 
Iron Men! You’ve never lost a game! And 
you’re going to win this one! COME ON!” 

A battle-scarred Monitor, manned by a sub- 
stitute crew and yet straining every seam to 
deliver that crew to a port but nine yards 
distant! An iron-decked line that plowed 
through a sea of Burton legs and arms, all 
seeking to obstruct the passage of the pigskin 
runner! Breathless suspense as the one-yard 
mark was reached with ten seconds left to play, 
and then an insane outburst as the Burton 
line was swept aside by a surging tidal wave 
of iron-visaged forms as the old Monitor 
beached itself to land its crew of recruits 
high and dry behind the goal posts! 

Score, Burton, 13; Willard, 13. 

But the scorer had scarcely more than 
changed the figures when he was called upon 
to change them again, for there was no holding 
Willard’s Iron Men now, nor no restraining of 
Roxy’s toe, which place-kicked unerringly the 
goal which gave to his veteran comrades their 
margin of victory. 

Willard, 14; Burton, 13. 


’ 
AND as for the threat, made in the heat of 
battle, that the Iron Men would “get” 
Roxy after the game! They “got” himall right, 
and they “‘ got” the rest of the substitutes, too, 
clubbing them so gratefully and so warmly on 
their backs that the thoroughly despised subs 
felt quite beaten up, it being pretty generally 
agreed that they could not have stood the 
punishment had they not been iron men them- 


Two downs which ate into the! 
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a... always 

m foronemore 
with a 2 BURROWES 
Billiard Table. And 
you'll find your 
chums always ready 
to play. For here’s 
a table scaled down 
to fit your home and 
your reach. 


Yet it gives you the same 
shots that you’d make 


Table No. 38 
shown here. 
Fourteen 
others in our 
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SILVER ACE 
Flying Models 


SILVER ACE airplane models are designed by 
aeronautical engineers for study in actual flight 

They represent a tremendous advance in - art 
of building real little planes capable of flying 800 
feet and more. 

They are beautiful miniature types of the famous 
big ships like the Ryan, Cessna, Fairchild and Stin- 
son, convertible into monoplanes, biplanes and sea- ° 
planesif you wish. The reputation of SILVER 
ACES for appearance, construction, performance 
and amazing strength is well established all over 
the world. 

They are for sale by hundreds of dealers, Ready 
to Fly, Partly Assembled, Knocked Down or in a 
Contest Kit where you do all the work. Also a new 
flying Fokker which will thrill you to build. 

Buy or build a SILVER ACE with the knowledge 
that you will own the last word in model airplanes 
which perform. 

log— 10 cents 


THE AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court Chicago, Illinois 


BUILD 
a Working Model 
Ship Coaler 


T’S.no ordinary toy. It really “grabs” coal, 
pebbles or whatever you wish, carries them to 

the chute and dumps them in your ship or truck, 
all at a high rate of speed! You just sit at the 
controls and make it run! You can build it your- 
self with your own hands. 
Or, if you prefer, you can make a real scale 
model automobile just like a big one from gear 
shift to differential! Or a tri-motored airplane 
that works. 
We send you an easily understood instruction 
booklet for any one of these models, free! Booklet 
usually costs roc. Send 2o0c if you want all three. 
Just send us your name and address and that of 
three of your friends. Mention which booklet you 
wish. A wonderful chance. Act now! 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 
: Div. B-2, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Treat for the Troop 


By Scoutmaster T. W. Chandler 


goou TMASTER CHANDLER has sent in the following play which proved so popular as an 
around-the-campfire or troop meeting stunt that we are passing on the idea. The jokes are taken 
from the “Think and Grin” department of Boys’ Lire, and from actual experience it is found 


the skit may be put on with very litile practice. 
jokes.—THE EDITORS. 


(The stage is set with a rustic lean-to in the 
center, and a pup-tent to the right. In front is an 
artificial campfire, unlighted, with logs set around 
it for seats. Scouts back-stage sing the “‘ Artillery 
Song”’ as a hiking song, and at its conclusion a 
patrol of six scouts enters stage from the left. 
Each scout has a pack on his back, and a P. L. 
leads the group.) 

P. L.—Patrol, halt! One! Two! Right 
Face! At Ease! (Scouts immediately begin 
talking loudly, and P. L. speaks sharply to 
them.) Pipe down! I’ve told you to be more 
quiet twenty times; don’t let me have to tell 
you a second time. 

Scout No. 5 (a tenderfoot)—I can ’t help 
talking all the time. 

P. L.—Why not, tenderfoot? 

Scout No. s5—I was vaccinated with a 
phonograph needle. 

P. L.—Well, that won’t help you make any 
wonderful record in the troop! Patrol, fall out! 
Remove packs, and gather wood for a fire. 

(Scouts scatter, and go through the motions of 
getting wood and building a fire. Incense 1s 
lighted to provide smoke and light under the 
campfire is turned on.) 

P. L.—What do you fellows say we appoint 
(names Scout No. 1) as chief cook for this 
meal? (Scouts: How! How!) All right, let 
the cook get busy. 

Scout No. 1 (a first-class)—Well, if U’ve got 
to be chief cook I’ll only fry eggs and bacon 
for you tin-can scouts. You can warm your 
own soup and beans over my fire though. 

Scout No. 4 (to No. 1)—How are those eggs, 
fresh? 

Scout No. 1—Shh!! The hen doesn’t 
even know we have them yet. 

P. L. (to No. 1)—Don’t officers come first 
at mess? Fry me two eggs, medium, sunny- 
side up; bacon not too crisp, and let me have a 
couple of slices of medium browned toast 
buttered. 

Scout No. 1—Yes, sir. And is there any 
special design you would like to have on your 
dishes? 

(Cook goes through the motions of frying eggs 
and bacon, while Scout No. 4, a Fatty, edges 
up to the fire, takes a frankfurter from a bag, and 
starts to roast it on a twig.) 

Scout No. 4 (to P. L.)—Say, will you pass me 
on my cooking? Taste this once. 

P. L.—You have to cook steak to pass cook- 
ing; but let’s taste the pup anyway. (Bites into 
it.) Say! That frankfurter must be real dog; 
look at this piece of wood in it! 

Scout No. 4—What’s that got to do with it? 

P. L.—Why, it’s a piece of the kennel. 

Scout No. 1 (the Cook)—Well, the fodder is 
ready. Have the bugler call the gang. 

(Bugler sounds ‘‘Mess” and scouts who have 
moved from the center of the stage come rushing in, 
get plates, pass around to be served by the cook, 
and then sit down to go through the motions of 
eating.) 

Scout No. 1 (to Scout No. 5, the tenderfoot) 
—How did you find our initiation last night, 
rookie? 

Scout No. 5—I didn’t have to find it—just 
stooped over and I got it! 

Scout No. 4— How about a little of that 
soup you have there? Gee, it sounds good 

Scout No. 3—I hear our P. L. spent nine 
hours on his algebra so he could come with us 
on this hike. 

Scout No. 2—How come? 

Scout No. 3—He just put it under the 
mattress and slept on it. 

Scout No. 4—I did my hardest work to-day 
before breakfast too. 

Scout No. 1—You never worked. What did 
you do? 

Scout No. 4—Had to get out of bed. 

P. L.—This is about enough wise-cracks from 
you fellows. Hurry up and finish your meal, 

Scout No. 3—Speaking of wise-cracks, how 
about “Open Sesame!” When Ali Baba 
sprang that a rock cracked wide open. (Other 
scouts pretend to maul him.) 

Scout No. 2 (slapping himself where a sup- 
posed mosquito is)—Ouch! Mosquitoes are 
around here. 

Scout No. 1—There isn’t a single mosquito 
around this camp-site., 

Scout No. 2—Just the trouble—they’re all 
married and have large families. 

P. L.—In just two minutes each fellow is to 
be finished with his grub, and then goes to the 
creek to wash his mess kit. When I blow the 
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The outline may be used at any time with new 


whistle, let’s go! (Waits a moment, and blows 
whistle. Scouts scramble to an imaginary creek 
to the left of the stage, and quickly return. 

(Then scouts scatter, and go into tent or lean-to. 
One scout with charcoal makes signs on paper: 
“Don’t slam the door” and “ Please wipe your 
feet” and hangs them on the tent and lean-to.) 

Scout No. 1—This is going to be a mean 
job, I can see that; but here goes. (Zo Scov1 
No. 3, tenderfoot.) You know that the bite of a 
mosquito causes malaria, don’t you? 

Scout No. 3—Yeah, I’ve heard that. 

Scout No. 1—Well, what is the best way to 
prevent disease caused by biting insects? 

Scout No. 3 (after a moment’s thought)— 
Don’t bite the insects! 

Scout No. 1—Do you know anything about 
the rules of health? 

Scout No. 3—Well, I know that eating 
onions is one health secret. 

Scout No. 1—Impossible! You can’t keep 
eating onions a secret! But now, supposing 
you were present at an explosion where a man 
was blown into the air. What would you do 
while the nearest doctor was being called? 

Scout No. 3—Wait for the man to come 
down again! 

Scout No. 1—Now seriously, tell me all 
you know about First Aid; it won’t take long. 

Scout No. 3—I'll tell all we both know, and 
it won’t take any longer. 

Scout No. 1 (to P. L. just reappearing)— 
This rookie says one of the patrol fell over a hun- 
dred feet on the way out here and wasn’t hurt. 

Scout No. 3—He wasn’t either. That was 
only in getting out of the crowded trolley car. 

P. L.—How was he on First Aid? 

Scout No. 1—Terrible. Just ask him some- 
thing. 

P. L. (0 Scout No. 3)—What should one 
do if the clothing catches fire? 

Scout No. 3—Above all things keep cool! 

P. L.—Correct after a fashion. And if you’ve 
eaten something that doesn’t agree with you, 
what’s best to do? 

Scout No. 3—Give it up! (P. L. and Scout 
No. 1 laugh.) 

P. L.—Well, enough of this monkey-business. 
Let’s have a camp-fire. (Blows whistle, and 
scouts come tumbling out of tent, etc.) Squat 
in a circle around the fire, fellows, and let’s 
have some stories, songs and so on. (Lights 
are dimmed somewhat, and incense is again 
lighted.) Who'll start it? 

Scout No. 2—Well, once when I was on a 
trip to the Adirondacks I came upon very 
large bear tracks one day, and followed them 
through dense woods for several miles, all 
alone. Then I gave it up. 

CHorus—Why? 

Scout No. 2—The tracks got too fresh. 

P. L.—You fellows are so clever, answer 
this one: When has a man four hands? (Scouts 
give up.) When he doubles his fists! Too bad 
we haven’t a radio here, so we could have some 
good entertainment. 

Scout No. 4-—At home I’ve got a railroad 
radio—whistles at every station. Brings in 
distant stations too. On cold nights I often 
get Chile. 

Scout No. 5—I wish I could hear foreign 
stations on my radio. You know I can under- 
stand most any language except Greek. 

Scout No. 4—Go on—you can’t even under- 
stand French or German. 

Scout No. 5—No. They are Greek to me! 

P. L.—Has anybody a song to wind things 
up now? This is getting tiresome. 

Scout No. 2—Here’s one. You fellows sing 
the chorus. 


My Bonnie looked into the gas tank, 

My Bonnie lit matches to see 

If there was any gas in the gas tank! 

Oh! Bring back my Bonnie to me! (Chorus) 


P. L.—Well, fellows, it’s been a hard day for 
us hikers so let’s get ready to turnin. But let’s 
be serious for a few minutes before we hit the 
hay. First of all, let’s have the Scout Oath. 
(Scouts repeat the Oath.) And now let’s sing Taps. 


Day is done; gone the sun 

From the lake, from the hill, from the sky. 
All is well; safely rest. 

God is nigh. 


(Scouts stand at attention, as lights are dimmed, 


bugler blows Taps, and curtains are drawn.) 





We'll Help You 
Win the Archery 
Merit Badge 


If you are interested in 
earning the Archery Merit 
Badge, write our Chief 
Archer, Rollin Wilson. 

He will belp you. 
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Your Troop Can Own 
An Archery Set 


Raw Materials Set 
This $9 set includes 
5...5 ft. bow staves 
50...Port Orford arrow shafts 


50..Copper pointed arrow 
heads 


6...Packages glue 


75...Selected turkey feathers 
(2 colors) 


Materials for making 5 bow 
strings. 


Finished Set “A” 


This set can be bought by Scouts 
for $20. Two, hard-shooting, 5-ft. 
bows, 2 extra fine bowstrings, 24, 24- 
in. hand-painted arrows; one, 36-in. 
straw target; one, 6-ft. adjustable target 
stand. This set, without target and 
stand, sells for $10. 


Finished Set “B” 


This set can be bought by Scouts for 
$30. Six, hard-shooting, 5-ft. target 
bows; 36, 24-inch, hand-painted target 
arrows; one, 36-inch straw target, with 
painted face, one, 6-ft. adjustable tripod 
target stand. This set, without target 
and stand, sells for $20. We pay trans- 
portation costs on all sets. When you 
send in your order, ask for our newest 
catalog from which your Troop can 
order additional equipment at a dis- 
count. 


Archery Division 
ee . Pioneer Pole 
& Shaft Co. — 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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STANLEY 
PLANS 
IO¢ eack 
: No. 
a 4 ir Book Rack 
Here’s Skill for Amateur Hands | 3Pie Rack 
4r Flower Box 
—through Stanley Plans 7t Sconce 
8r Dinner 
Have youeverhadthe pleasure sandpaper, paint and finish it. Gong 
of making things with tools To do your best work you 9r Bird Houses 
and wood? You can make need good tools—of course. 10r Dog House 
articles like the above at little Practically every carpenter 14r Sewing 
cost. Thousands are now using uses Stanley Tools. Manual Cabinet 
Stanley Plans andare enjoying Training classes, too. Stanley 16r End Table 
a useful hobby as well as the makes the most complete line. 17r Tea Wagon 
pleasantest one of them all. Buy your Stanley Plans from 18r Model Sail- 
Thereare 25differentStanley your hardware dealer. If he goo ” 
Plans. A partial list appearson cannot supply you, write to 196 Combias- 
the right. Each plan tells you us. Send 10c for each plan and b ae sail and 
just how to make the object, ask fora free catalog of Stanley row boat 
covering every step—how to Tools. Address Advertising 21r Garden Seat 
select and cut the wood, how Department The Stanley 71r Tool Chest 
to assemble the job, how to Works, New Britain, Conn. > = 





The best tools are the cheapest to use ask your hardware dealer 
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COLOR YOUR PHOTOS 


for pleasure or profit by the Marshall Method of Photo- 
Oil Coloring—a truly remarkable method easil d 
juickly learned. results from the start—the 
studios—no brushes 
rub down to desired 
cdlere’ blend themesivesguarnatesd permanent. “Ask 
lors bien iv permanent. 
our ete supply dealer for: the dollar set or send 4 
$1.00 ill to us for complete, set of colors and material 
with full directions. Literature for the asking. 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Dept. 17‘ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Wireless) and RAIL WAY POCOUNTING taught thor 





* 3 oppo idest, leegest gehool. 
5 * . and Gov t ials. 
\owcmopportanities t0° caro large Boriion. Catalog free. 

"Ss ins Kirk Street, Vaiparaiso, Ind. 


















Theyre Shooting 
Genuine Air RiFies 


Boys Everywhere Are Turning By 
ow: The Thousands To The Gun 
of Guns — The BENJAMIN 








Boys who hit the mark, the leaders and the leaders to be, in 

sports, in play, and the careers tocome, sense the difference 

when they take hold of this real air gun. It’s the gun that 

shoots regular air rifle shot with utmost efficiency, 

accurately, safely (only a trigger pull will release it), No 
to 


break or weaken, lasts a life time, giving all the 
air under perfect control. A 


of 
pump stroke and you can shoot—additional power depends 
on strength of boy. Guaranteed for one year. Price, 


00, but see your dealer first and ask to see 


postpaid, $5. 
and feel and aim this gun. Right away, though, get your 


copy of “The Shooter’s Art”. 
™ BENJAMIN 
Shot 
Using Compressed Air As 


Shoots Regular Alr Rifle 


Shooting Force 
SEND THIS COUPON IN TODAY! Ok 
Serie wl 


it moving targets 


an all-around crack shot. It’s FREE— 





1 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A Change of Climate 


By Jerome Cohen (Age 15) 


NOTE—This story was submitted to the BOYS’ LIFE Short Story Contest for : 
It did not win a prize, but The Editors thought the author de- 


young writers. 


served recognition for a good piece of work and purchased it for presentation 
to BOYS’ LIFE readers. 


HE tall man stood up and waved his hands 

violently. ‘“‘We need,”’ he said, “a change 
of climate. Some South Sea Island would be 
just the place. Think of it! Nothing to do 
but sit on the beach with the water awashing 
in the lagoon, nary a cloud overhead, nor 
a worry or a care, and a crowd of gals shaking 
their seaweedies. That’s a change of climate.” 

“Yes?” said his listener absently. With 
the noble expression of a martyr, the tall man 
sat down. ‘“‘Now don’t get worked up,” said 
the listener, “I’m only bein’ practical. How 
would YOU get near the South Seas?” 

“Oh,” said the tall man, sarcastically. 
““You’re a practical guy. Read this.” 

The other took the newspaper handed to 
him, and read: “The steamship Pluto leaves 
on Friday at midnight, carrying a scientific 
expedition to the Arctic Region.” 

“Not that one, read the note underneath.” 

“Let’s see, ‘The S. S. Bolivia leaves for 
Hawaii, on Friday, at eleven-thirty.’ Is that 
it?” 

“Yes,” said the South Sea advocate. 
“Now all we have to do is to hop aboard a 
freight for Seattle, stowaway, and trust to 
luck and me.” 

“T think,” said his companion, “that I’ll 
trust to luck.” 

The two gentlemen who engaged in this de- 
lightful little conversation, were known as 
“the Long and Short of It.” The tall man 
bore the name of Michael DeVane. The 
short man may have been christened Reginald 
Short. It is doubtful. They were gentlemen 
of leisure. It may truthfully be said of them 
that they enjoyed their work. Mr. DeVane 
often pointed out, “People are inclined to call 
us hoboes or tramps, but that is a horrible un- 
truth. We are in reality artists. The day of 
the man who tramped the roads with a “dese, 
dose, and dem” accent is past. Today the 
gentleman of leisure is an artist.” 

At fifteen minutes past eleven on Friday, 
evening, the duo were ensconced in some sacks 
uncomfortably on the pier. At twenty min- 
utes past, they were aboard ship in the same 
sacks. At eleven-thirty the Bolivia sailed. 
at midnight the Pludo sailed. 

At eight the next morning, they emerged 
from the hold of the ship. The short man 
grunted, “Mike, I’m not feelin’ so well. 
Do you know? I feel sort of funny in the 
stomach.” 

“‘Shorty!”’ Mike ejaculated. “Look at that 
lifeboat!” 

“T don’t see anything the matter with it. 
As I was sayin’ I think ’m——” 

“But look at the name on it. The S. S. 
Piuto. We’re going along with those scientists. 
Don’t you remember? the S. S. Pluto going to 
the North Pole or some place like that? You 
read it yourself.”” Mike was almost frantic. 

At this juncture, First Mate Brown came 
around a corner of a deckhouse, and almost 
walked into Shorty. ‘Hey what is this?” 
he burst out, ‘where did you guys come from? 
I never signed you on. Say, you ain’t stow- 
aways, are you?” 

“No,” said Mike, “we are the wall-paper 
hangers.” 

The Mate ignored the remark. “Well,” 


| said he, encouragingly, ‘“‘there’s going to be 
| plenty of work this trip, and you guys are the 


goats that’ll do a whole lot of it.” 

“Now,” he continued gently, “‘ you will find 
some nice little pails and brushes just around 
the corner of the deckhouse toward your left. 
Get busy and scrub this deck. Don’t forget to 
address me as sir. Wait till the captain hears 
about this!” 


A BouT this time they began to feel that the 
trip might turn out to be unpleasant. 

For a month the ship, which was of the 
auxiliary schooner type, sailed north touching 
only at one place on the way. Unfortunately, 
the stop was made too far north for Mike and 
Shorty to disembark. The captain kindly per- 
mitted them to remain on board as working 
members of the crew without pay. Sent to 
help the cook, they broke four out of five dishes. 
They even helped the engineer, by piling so 
much coal into the boiler, that for a half hour 
every person on board was in fear that the boat 
might blow up. Finally, the Mate in disgust, 
sent them to scrape the icicles from the bow, and 
Mike managed to fall in. After that, they 
scrubbed decks and scraped and polished rails. 


Finally, the schooner sailed into the cold 
regions, and the real work began. Fortunately 
Mike and Shorty had been provided with 
heavy clothing. Mr. White, the head of the 
expedition, sent out men after seals, and other 
specimens. The sealskins would eventually 
bring in enough money to pay a large part of 
the expense. Our heroes, however, were only 
permitted to work aboard ship at the pleasant 
job of removing the carcasses after the skins 
had been removed. In the meanwhile, Mate 
Brown suffered very much at heart because he 
could not find enough work for them. Finally, 
he went to Mr. White and asked permission to 
send “the two stowaways” out for some seals. 
Mr. White was doubtful, but finally gave his 
consent, and the Captain also sanctioned it. 

The Mate lost no time. Within ten minutes 
Mike and Shorty had been informed of their 
good fortune. They were lowered away in 
a boat, along with the Mate and two oarsmen, 
which put out for an iceberg about half 
a nautical mile away. Within five minutes 
more, the boat drew up to the iceberg. ‘“ Jump 
out,” invited Mate Brown. “Here are your 
weapons. Get busy.” To the oarsmen, 
‘Shove off.” 

“What a quaint procedure!” said Mike, 
and added a few more emphatic words not 
found in any dictionary. 

Said Shorty brilliantly. 
to be done about this.” 

“Well,” said Mike, “you might pick up that 
spear and rope and get a seal.” 

“Thanks Mike,’’ countered Shorty sweetly, 
“but this time I’m noi the only goat.” 

“Very well, it’s O. K. with me; bring on your 
seals.” 

They then proceeded to explore the berg. 
Mike walked ahead and broke a path in the 
snow which was piled up on the lower part of 
the iceberg. 


“Something ought 


I" IS well to mention here the shape of this 

island of ice. It was almost-round and had 
a ring of snow and ice, forming a complete 
circuit of the berg, at about a foot above the 
water. In its center, a tall stately steeple of 
hard ice reared its head. The iceberg was 
frequented by numerous animals or mammals 
—call them what you will—and for this reason 
Mike and Shorty had been sent there. 

Around the ice-ring, Mike and Shorty 
trudged. Twice they made a complete circuit 
and met nothing. Then suddenly, a baby 
whale rose to the surface of the water, and 
then just as suddenly dived. It was immedi- 
ately assumed that this was a seal. 

“There,” said Shorty, grandiloquently, 
‘is your seal. All you have to do is spear him.” 

“Yes?” said Mike doubtfully. 

“Yes,” replied Shorty firmly. 

So Mike grasped the harpoon, gave the end 
of the rope to which it was attached to Shorty, 
and when the whale rose again he struck. 
However, the whale was a little too far from 
the berg, and the harpoon fell short. Shorty 
then offered to try his luck. When the whale 
next rose to the surface, it had moved close 
to the ice once more. Shorty poised the har- 
poon for a moment and then shot it straight 
downward into the flabbiness of the whale. 
There was a horrible commotion, as the whale 
lashed out with his tail. Shorty dug his hob- 
nailed shoes into the ice, and yelled for help. 
Mike came to the rescue immediately. He 
gripped the belt which held up Shorty’s trous- 
ers, and yanked. So did the whale. Then 
there was a battle royal. The men pulled and 
the whale pulled. The men strained, and the 
whale strained. Luckily, it was far from ma- 
ture. For a moment there was a pause on the 
part of the combatants. Mike took this op- 
portunity to suggest. ‘We'll have to use 
strategy. All of a sudden, slacken up and let 
the rope go out a bit. Then pull for all you’re 
worth.” The contest went on after that, 
Shorty suddenly let the rope slip through his 
hands. Then he gave a nerve-rending tug. 
The whale was pulled to the surface. 

“Atta boy, we’re getting him,” encouraged 
Mike. “Doit again.” 

But Mr. Whale was not to be outdone. Pos- 
sibly he said to himself: ‘two can play at that 
game as well as one.” 

And, lo and behold! A minute later there 
was a slackening of the rope, a tremendous 
jerk, a snapping sound, and only one person 
was standing on the iceberg.- In his hand was 
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Build and Fly Real 
Scale Models 
of Famous Planes! 


DEAL Model Airplanes are the most 
perfect copies of large airplanes it is 
— to make in models that will fly. 
may ems miniature duplicates of real 
machines, and are guaranteed to fly 
when correctly constructed. IDEAL 
Complete Construction Outfits show 
how to build then and contain every- 
thing needed; all parts and materials 
including Scaled Plans, actual size Dia- 
rams and Patterns, and complete 
uilding-Flying instructions. Here are 
the three most popular models; pick 
yours now: 


IDEAL 2 ye ee Monoplane, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 3 ft. flying Model. 
Complete Construction ‘Outfit $7.50 
IDEAL DeHavilland Biplane, 3ft. Flying 
Model. Complete Construction Out- 
fit $7.50 
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IDEAL Fokker Monoplane, Commander 
Byrd’s North Pole Plane. 3ft. Flying Model. 
Complete bee oy mee Outfit $7.5 
Toy, Goods and De; 
ee Ir Bh. sion le, order. direct. West 
of Detiver, Colo., and in Canada, add 60c to 
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Plans for Model Airplanes—25c 


Firing ing accurate, 1-2-size Plans with Building- 
1» ing Instructions’ for any one of the following: 

ork-Paris: FOKKER: Cw rtises DeHavilland; 
Nowa Se lane; '-leriot, Taube, ieuport Mono- 
Planes; Paoli Racer- r—b5e each post 
Book Catalog free with p 
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IDEAL AEROPLANE 
& SUPPLY CO., inc. 


24 West 19th St. 
New York City 
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_ » Boys! “Chieftain” is swift as an arrow— 
z smooth-running as a birch eanbe re oe as 
an Indian buck! We guarantee to give you FOUR n 
wheels for any single one of 4g new, big, FULL BAL 
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“ CHIEFTAIN” 
MO ‘JEL 


Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 






Chieftain, regular, pe. 25 pair. 
re, $3.50 
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{| cold depths of the Arctic Ocean. 


| a section of a leather belt. The other section 
| was attached to the personage of Mr. Reginald 
Short, at that moment immersed in the ice- 
A minute 
| later he rose to the surface. “I never knew,” 
said he simply, “that a seal could pull that 
way.” 

Consolingly Mike pulled him out of the 
water. “I have some matches,” said he, 
“‘we’ll light a fire.” 

“Yeh?” said Shorty. “What are you going 
to light?” 

However, Mike paid him no attention. His 
eyes were focused on something in back of his 
wretched partner. Shorty pivoted around in 
order to see what was attracting that gaze. 

THERE STOOD AN ENORMOUS POLAR 
BEAR!!! 

Shorty emitted a yelp and got into action 
even before Mike. He fairly flew down the 
path which they had broken in their previous 
wanderings. Then Mike came to his senses, 
and without further ado, lit out after his van- 
ishing companion. Shorty was in the lead with 
a big gap between him and Mike. However, 
the latter closed up the space in a short time, 
inasmuch as Shorty, in order to save his self. 
respect, and to enable himself to run, was forced 
to hang on to his trousers. This naturally 
impeded his speed, and Mike forged out into 
the lead. His legs were working like pistons, 
his knees up high, head well back. 

THE PATH ON WHICH THEY WERE 
RUNNING FORMED A COMPLETE CIR- 
CUIT OF THE BERG. 

Now it must be mentioned with all due 
deference to Sir Bruin, that he was quite un- 
aware .of what it was all about. He simply 
stood and stared at the two foolish creatures, 
until they vanished around the berg. Then 
he grunted his disgust. That was all. 

But a short time later, a snowstorm romped 
round a turn from the opposite direction, and 
confronted him. In the center of the storm 
was Mike. This was too much. The bear 
started for Mike, who changed the general 
direction of his flight. He “took off” toward 
the peak of the iceberg. The bear followed. 
At this moment Shorty arrived in a slightly 
smaller, but no less vigorous storm. The bear 
was uncertain which to choose but finally 
decided to greet the latest arrival. 

Frantically, Mike motioned to Shorty to 
ascend. This he did, carefully circling around 
the descending bear. He maneuvered into 
a position directly below Mike and above the 
bear. Then all three slipped and scrambled 
upwards. Suddenly the animal made a fren- 
zied attempt to rush up the slope. This 
spurred Shorty to greater efforts, and Mike, 
turning in time to see the difficulty, reached 
down his hand to Shorty. However, in the 
crucial moment of his hour of need, Shorty’s 
trousers began to desert him. He grabbed at 
them instinctively and shot down toward the 
oncoming bear, leaving Mike clutching at the 
air and teetering dangerously. There was 
a horrible bump as Shorty sat down on the 
animal’s solar plexus. Both man and bear slid 
down together. Swiftly descending above 
them, and rapidly gaining on them was a cy- 
clone. Halfway down they. merged and to- 
bogganed down together. Then they hit 
bottom. Merely that and nothing more!!! 


S THE smoke of battle cleared away, a 
feeling of peace swept over the combatants. 
One was seated peacefully on the animal’s 
head, The other, on his stomach. The bear, 
himself, was too stunned to object. 

“Now,” said Mike, “‘ we have something.” 

For a half hour the trio remained in that 
position. By this time, Shorty’s clothing was 
dry, and he was quite comfortable. Then 
someone hailed them. They answered, and 
a moment later the boat drew up. Out stepped 
Mate Brown and Mr. White. Needless to state 
they were hardly less stunned than the bear. 

“Tt ain’t possible,” said the Mate. 

But Mr. White was more ready to recognize 
what he termed later, “True heroism and 
© | sportsmanship.” 

Coming forward, he extended his hand. 
“Congratulations, men, that’s a great piece 
of work.” Then he turned to the Mate, 
“‘Get a few men to skin this fellow.” 

“Hey,” ejaculated Shorty, forgetting his 
grammar, “he ain’t dead.” Mike kicked him 


secretly. 
But Mr. White did not notice it. 
“What!” he cried. ‘It isn’t possible!” 


The boat was only a short distance from the 
berg, when one of the oarsmen called to Mate 


Brown, “whale to port sir.” The entire party 
turned as one. , 
“Looks to be dead,” said the Mate. “Other- 


wise he wouldn’t lie that way. Row, men, 
we'll pick it up. This is a lucky catch, sir.” 

A moment and the boat drew alongside the 
i body. 
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with a PORTABLE TYPEWRI TER 





Make your school work easier, faster and more success- 
ful with the handy little writing machine which helps 
explorers, scientists and others in their great exploits. 


>} r OU probably know that most of the big deeds you read 
about today are first put on paper right at the scene with 
a Portable Typewriter, while the whole story is fresh and clear. 


time and extra energy for out- 
doors and othe: things, and the ~ 
lessons are better than ever be- 
fore. Teachers say so. 
TES A RO 

Ask Dad to look into the mat- 
ter with you. Any of the Port- 
able Typewriter dealers in your 
City will be glad to tell you all 
you want to know. Do it now 
and get the Portable Type- 
writer's help for the whcle 
school year. It will let you 
“blaze a better trail,” too. 


But have you ever thought of 
using a Portable Typewriter 
yourself to make all of your 
own writing fresh and clear—to 
speed up your school work so 
that you will learn more and get 
higher marks with less effort? 

Boys and girls who use Port- 
able Typewriters tell us that 
they get ahead faster with their 
studies and find them lots easier. 
They used to be tired and nerv- 
ous when their home work was 
finished. Now they have extra 
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PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Underwood Typewriter Company 
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L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. Remington Typewriter Company 
707 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Remington Rand Building, Buffalo; N.Y 
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“All that a clever 
boy needs” 


Andrew Carnegie, one of America’s most famous captains 
of industry, started life as a Western Union Messenger. 


Years later, after he had become one of the world’s richest 
men, he wrote this about his work with Western Union: 


“It was a happy life in every respect, and it was while I 
was in this position that I laid the foundation of my closest 
friendships. I do not know of a situation in which a boy is 
more apt to attract attention, which is all a really clever 
boy needs in order to rise. Wise men are always looking 
out for clever boys.” 


Today Western Union messenger service offers you exactly 
what Andrew Carnegie got from working for Western Union. 


Good wages; bicycles at cost; 
recreational opportunities in 
the larger cities, and other ex- 
clusively Western Union ac- 
tivities—all while you are men- 
tally and physically progressing. 
Ask the manager of your local 
Western Union office for addi- 
tional facts. 


















Ready for the Kickoff? Football 


FREE 


Here’s a corking football. Made 
of genuine cowhide, almost regula- 
tion size, pebble grained. Strongly 
sewn thruout. A HEAVY ball. 
Has strong rubber bladder and 
guaranteed to please you. You 
can have it free. 


One Whale of a 
MAGAZINE 


The Open Road for Boys has 50 pages or 
more every month crammed with stories of 
football, hockey, basketball, school life, aviation, 
igh adventure on land and sea, mystery and daring. 

Absorbing fiction obtainable nowhere else. Great serial 
stories, interesting articles, jokes and humor. International correspondence club, 
stamp department and The Open Road Pioneers—nation-wide club for boys. Con- 
tests galore for all. “Golden Medallion’ a mystery serial smash now starting— 
breathless reading. 








Regular subscription price to The Open Road for Boys is $1 per year. We will send 
you this sturdy football and a year’s subscription to The 
Open Road for Boys Magazine—12 fat issues—both for $1. 
Rush this coupon. 


Both 5 
Oo only 
The Open Road for Boys Magazine 

130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Friends: 


Here’s my dollar. Rush me the football and put me down for a year 
for The Open Road for Boys Magazine. 
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“Hot diggety!” exclaimed Shorty, “we 
caught this, too.” 

“Huh,” said the Mate. ‘Why don’t you 
warn us? You haven’t caught anything else, 

| have you?” 

| Bat the evidence of the forgotten harpoon 
was there, and could not be laughed off. Even 
the whale couldn’t do that. 

On board the Pluto once more, Mr. White 
took them into his private cabin. He sent the 
Mate to bring in the Captain and the rest of 
the party. 

“Now,” he commanded, “tell us all about 
— 

Mike, as was natural, assumed the role of 
story-teller. He stood up and brought forth 
| all his eloquence. “It was this way,” he said. 
| As soon as we landed on the iceberg, we began 

to explore it. Before long, this whale came up, 
and I saw it immediately. So I grabbed the 
spear—harpoon, I mean, and threw it at him. 
However, I missed, so my partner Reginald, 
| tried. He was fortunate enough to hit. Well, 
| we were just about to pull the whale in, when 
I happened to think what a shame it would be 
{to kill an animal like that, which had always 
lived a free and easy life, of leisure. So we let 
him go, although my partner, Reginald, you 
know, not being so humane a person, as myself, 
hung on to the very last.” 

Several’ skeptical members of the party 
looked slightly incredulous, but politely said 
nothing. 

“Well,” continued Mike, “after that little 
| incident, we were all ready to take a rest, when 
all of a sudden, this Polar Bear came up out of 
|nowhere. Well right away, I smelled trouble. 
There he was standing in back of Reg; a large 
| bear, a very large bear, in fact an enormous 
bear.” 

“What is this? The story of the Three 

Bears?” growled the Mate. 

“Sir,” reminded the Captain, “‘you forget 
yourself.” 

“Next,” continued Mike, “we decided to 
use strategy, so we climbed up the berg, with 
the bear after us. Then Reg bravely hurled 
himself at the oncoming animal, and I was not 
|far behind. We and the bear started to roll 
| down the hill. I was strangling him, and Reg- 

inald was pounding him in the stomach. By 





'zZ] | the time we hit bottom, the poor creature was 


half dead. That’s all!” 


HE two self-made heroes rolled down the 
avenue in their Hispano-Suiza. The taller, 
Mr. Michael DeVane, leaned toward his com- 
panion stiffly. In his hand was a newspaper. 
“Read this, Reginald,’’ he said, stifling a so- 
phisticated yawn. 

“Ah,” replied the one addressed, in a beau- 
tifully modulated tone, “I do hope it’s im- 
portant. I’m getting tired of reading these 
sensational press notices.” 

Mr. Lowell of the Star Film Company, 
announces that the company will start within 
a week to film a feature comedy. He has 
chosen Mr. Michael DeVane and Mr. Reginald 
Short to star in this picture. We feel compelled 
by this, to print a short biography of the rapid 
| rise of these gentlemen to stardom in two 
| months. 
| It will be remembered by those who follow 
| the happenings in the scientific world, that 
only two months ago, the White expedition 

returned from above the Arctic Circle. They 
brought with them a live Polar Bear. It was 
not until the animal was examined by experts 
| that it was discovered to be of a record-break- 
ing size. And as the tale goes, it was caught 
bare-handed by Messrs. Devane and Short, after 
they had completed a struggle with a whale 
in which their only weapon, a harpoon, was 
lost. It will be remembered that Seattle gave 
| them a wild ovation, at the time. However 
they would have been quickly forgotten by 
|a fickle public, had not Mr. Lowell secured 
their services for the production of motion 
pictures for his company. 

They have just completed a burlesque of the 
bear-capture, which in a pre-public showing, 
proved to be a wow. Mr. Devane wrote the 

| scenario himself. 

| The name of the new picture is, “Two Amer- 
| ican Tramps in the SOUTH SEAS.” It will be 
| filmed there to get the correct local color. 
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Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
rouse approval and trial. : 

irect From Factory. ¥ 


00 00 No extravagant selling 
Savesi0% 0s25% expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
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We allow 30 days to try and test the 
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3rd Cavalry, 
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Bugle at Tomb of Unknown Soldier, 
Arlington, Va. 
Single Bugle, Prepaid - $8.00 
Quantity prices on request 
We organize and equip eomnaiate bands, or- 
chestras_ or arene. bands for Boy Scout 
Troops, Schools or Clubs. Sole distributors for 
Keystone State Band Instruments. Distribu- 
tors for Ludwig Drums and Buescher True- 
Tone Band Instruments and Saxophones. 


SPECIAL OUTFIT 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


page book 


Send ts for 288- on stammering and 
pad Age en Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11160 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 
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Another height has been reached! Boy, this is 
the life! Hiking over the hills in official Excel- 
sior Scout Shoes seems natural—even the name 
suggests the spirit of the Scout. Then, they’re 
part of the standard equipment, too. Plenty 
of style and lots of service. If your store 
doesn’t have them, send a card to the Excelsior 
Shoe Company, Dept. C, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Be a Boy Chemist! 


YET a CHEMCRAFT outfit; that’s all you need 

for real fun! Work hundreds o' of fascinating and 
useful chemical experiments; make soap, dyes and 
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chemical magic and surprise your friends. CHEM- 
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| The Count of the 
| Desert | 
| (Continued from page 5) 








point a second detached party under Captain 
Farrell, with the Lewis guns, will proceed north- 
west to within a mile from the western flank of 
Jebel Salmi, swing half right and occupy that 
position from the rear, placing the guns so as 
to command the enemy camp. You should | 
be in position by four-thirty, Terence.” 

Elliott stopped and straightened; then, 
sensing the keenness in the faces of his officers, 
he bent once more over the map. | 

“The utmost secrecy and silence will be ob- 
served. No talking, no smoking; above all, no 
lights. We should all come into final attacking 
position at four-thirty in the morning. Captain 
Farrell must be in position on top of Jebel 
Salmi, before we attack, in order to cut off 
their retreat. The operation should be a com- 
plete surprise. ‘At daybreak—that is, at 
five-fifteen sharp, Farrell will open fire with 
a Lewis gun on the Emir’s tents. That will 
be our signal to advance. Badul Halim, you 
will move up the near bank of the khor to 
within striking distance, if needed. When the 
advance of my force begins to mask the fire 
of the Lewis guns Farrell will move his men 
down the slope of Jebel Salmi, leaving one 
gun on top to command the field. When the 
slackened fire tells you, Badul Halim, that he 
is moving, you also will advance again, and 
in that way, closing in together, we’ "ll catch 
them between hill and khor, and 

‘Smash ’em loike an egg,” broke in Farrell, 
deeply. 

Elliott smiled. “I hope so, Terence. That 
all clear to you, Dick? Oh, and one thing 
more, gentlemen. Take Abdul Husuf alive, 
if at all possible. I dearly want an interview 
with that venturesome soul. Everyone 
understand? All right!” 

“Oh!—oh!—oh, it’s a lovely war,” chanted 
Badul Halim softly, amid laughter. 

After the conference Captain Elliott went 
alone to the orderly room; but before entering 
he looked carefully about him. Satisfied that 
he was not being observed, he swung about 
and entered. He opened the safe, a modern 
affair, too heavy to carry away, and too com- 
plex even for nimble Arab fingers, and placed 
within it the precious. copy of the General 
Scheme of Defense of the Sudan. He had not 
needed to use it, and he wondered that Wheat- 
ley had sent it to him, in connection with so 
minor an operation as his projected attack. 
But no one had seen it; no one, not even 
Farrell, knew that he had had it. So he felt 
it would be safe until his return. He spun the 
knob a few times, lighted his pipe, and left the 
building. It was ten o’clock. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 
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take the air. It was part of the field creed. 
Never give a cadet a chance to brood over an 
accident. Get him into the air again right 
away. Make him forget it. 

The engine roared, the Jenny rolled forward. 
The roar didn’t bother Cadet Lou Brent now. 
The rush of wind didn’t bother him. He had 
been in an air crash, a ground crack-up. Al- 
ready he was a veteran. A veteran after his 
first flight. As the ship was lifted from the 
field by the steady hand of Lieutenant Parker, 
he grinned. They roared over the deadline, 
banking slightly. Looking down, Lou Brent 
saw Stuart Osborne and Johnny Condon. He 
got a hand out in the prop wash, waved to 
them. 

It seemed incredible that he had been afraid. 
Nerves—that was what it had been. But he 
had won out, the.crash had won, out for him. 
The example of Lieutenant Parker, the thought 
that he must get the instructor loose from the 
rear cockpit before fire swept the wrecked 
plane, those things had. forced him to conquer 
his fear. 

As the Jenny climbed steadily up into the 
sky, Cadet Lou Brent twisted his head, grinned 
into the narrowed eyes of his instructor. And 
the officer grinned back at him. There was no 
contempt in his eyes now. Just the smile of 
one who understood what the cadet had been 
through, and knew how he had come out. The 
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Evans entered and cast a shifiy glance at 
the cadets. He was not prepossessing. 

“Who is the cadet you run around with, 
Evans?” asked Mack. 

Evans was almost startled into the truth. 
But not quite. 

“T don’t run around with no cadets. All 
my friends is civilians.” 

The lie fooled no one, and he knewit. But 
his face assumed a stubborn, rather sullen look, 
that said, ‘“‘That’s my story and I’m going to 
stick to it.” 

Mack looked at his watch. Time was short. 

“We know better, Evans. If you don’t 
come across with the truth in a day or two I'll 
take it up with your battery commander. 
Come on, fellows, time’s almost up.’ 

Jimmy remembered Bowen’s reaction to the 
automobile talk in the riding hall, and felt 
certain that Bowen was the man. But he 
decided to wait for more substaniial proof be- 
fore talking. 

“Of course,’’ mused Mack as they footed it 
towards cadet barracks, ‘‘the V. C. isn’t 
interested in cadets breaking regulations, if 
they don’t bring any discredit on the Corps. 
But here it looks as though a violation of ‘ All 
Right’ is involved, in addition to conduct 
unbecoming a cadet and a gentleman by con- 
sorting with an enlisted man at these road- 
houses. After the game with Tech next week 
I’m going into the matter thoroughly.” 


¢ Dp» you ever see such a mob up for a mid- 

season game?” asked Lou as he looked 
down from his room upon the crowd of foot- 
ball enthusiasts who were lining the Plain to 
watch the review of the Corps. 

“It’s the biggest game in the East to-day, 
Lou. Next to Maxton, Tech is our largest 
obstacle in the way to the championship. I 
wish the coach would let our second team pull 
its specialties while we hold the stage in the 
first quarter. Line-bucking isn’t our strongest 
game.” 

“You’re putting salt on a terider spot,” 
laughed Lou. ‘We linemen maybe aren’t 
as hefty as the varsity fellows, but if we didn’t 
hold ’em for your trick plays, what good would 
your head-work do?” 

As they went to the gym the Corps, company 


by company, was swinging into march to pass in . 


review. Jimmy felt a thrill of pride go through 
him as he watched the platoon lines, straight 
as an arrow, pass by the reviewing stand. 

The morale of the football squad was high 
when the fellows assembled in the locker room 
and began changing clothes. Confidence in 
their coach and in themselves showed in their 
laughing remarks and in their banter. Jimmy 
noticed, however, that Bowen seemed worried 
over something. He spoke only when some 
question demanded a reply, and seemed a 
trifle absent-minded. He finally came over to 
Jimmy’s locker, something he had never before 
done. 

“T hear you scrubs are going to start the 
game,” he said. 

“Yes.” Jimmy could not prevent a certain 
curtness from entering his voice. 

‘TI suppose you'll spring your open game for 
the whole quarter?” 

“No. Nothing but line bucks.” 

Bowen appeared immensely relieved. A 
satisfied smile played around his lips and he 
even essayed a joke. ‘Don’t win the game 
before we get in.” 

“‘T’ll save you a chance—as usual,” replied 
Jimmy evenly. The thrust went home, and 
Bowen returned to his locker. 

Coach Bell’s instructions were definite and 
concise. ‘Don’t try any passes or any de- 
ceptive play. You may use Formation W if 
you wish, but only for line plays. Kick after 
three downs unless you’ve only a yard to go. 
Try every hole in the line and the ends. They 
may score on you, but if we can find out their 
weaknesses before we put in the regulars, it 
will be worth one touchdown.” 

The November woods were set ringing a 
few moments later with the rhythmic fight 
song of the cadets as the Corps, in column of 
squads, tramped up the hill to the stadium. 
A thousand lusty voices sang out about the 
glory of the Army team and a thousand cadets 
marched into the field, gave a rousing cheer 
for Tech and a Long Corps yell for Army, 
broke ranks, and rushed into the cheering 
section. To those of the scrubs wno hungered 
for a taste of big-game glory the songs and 
cheers of the Corps were an inspiration that 
tightened loose muscles and set jaws with a 
determination to give the Corps the last 
ounce of football and fight that was in them. 


Just before the team was about to trot out 
on the field, Jazz Ziegler broke into the locker 


room. ‘I say, Jim, lemme speak to you a 
minute.” 
““What’s up?” 


“T’ve just been talking to an old friend of 
mine from Tech. He’s manager of the team 
or something. He says he’s heard that some 
cadet bet five hundred dollars against the 
Army.” 

“‘He’s crazy as a loon, Jazz. What cadet is 
going to bet against his own team?” 

“T’m just telling you what I heard, Jim, so 
you can keep an eye open. Because he says 
he thinks that the cadet who made the bet 
was on the squad.” 

Like a flash Jimmy’s thoughts reverted to the 
remarks that had passed between him and 
Bowen. It was unthinkable that any cadet 
should perpetrate such a trick. and yet— 
Bowen had done other things that he knew of. 

“Thanks, Jazz. I think your friend is a bit 
nutty, but Pll watch out.” 

Jimmy’s mind was in a whirl as the team 
trotted out. He hardly heard-the long, boom- 
ing yell that the Corps sent over the field as 
the team ran through a few signals. He gave 
the signals automatically, at the same time 
thinking over Jazz’s information. If it were 
true, Bowen was planning to throw the game. 
It would be easy. A fumble, a missed tackle, 
poor interference at a critical time, any one of 
these might serve to lose the game. But an 
accusation of that nature could not be made 
against a player without some proof. He 
determined to watch Bowen closely in the 
second quarter, and at the slightest sign of 
double-crossing to take Jazz to the head 
coach. 


GIBSON | lost the toss-up and Tech elected 
to receive. As the teams lined up for 
the kick-off Jimmy noted for the first time that 
the stadium was packed to overflowing. The 
Corps of Cadets made a gray patch in the 
center of the stands and was beginning its 
kick-off yell as Lane booted the ball cleanly 
towards the visitors’ goal. The game was on. 
The more vivid happenings of the last quar- 
ter of that game always blurred Jimmy’s re- 
membrance of the first quarter. He knew that 
he and his team were fighting bitterly to halt 
the visitors’ steady advance up the field, but 
the line just missed being sufficient to break 
up Tech’s plays. He and the other backs had 
to bolster up the line at the risk of letting Tech 
get away with her passing game. He re- 
membered making a fierce tackle on his twenty- 
yard line that knocked the ball from the 
runner’s arm, and that Gibson recovered the 
ball and raced to midfield with it. He recalled 
the line attack that he signalled, the weak 
spot he discovered at Tech’s left tackle, the 
slow gains they made up the field by constant 
hammering at Tech’s sturdy line, and the final 
kick he was forced to order after making but 
one first down. Then Tech’s brilliant attack 
that the scrubs could only delay and not stop, 
and the final pass, performed when the sec- 
ondary defense was forced to close into the 
line, that netted the first touchdown. 

He remembered receiving the ball on the 
next kick-off, and knew that by a super- 
human effort his team smashed their way 
through Tech’s line. The quarter ended with 
the ball deep in Tech’s territory, and the next 
thing he remembered was talking with the 
artillery first sergeant on the side lines. 

“What in thunder do you want with me 
now?” asked Jimmy a little brusquely. The 
first team was just going out to reap the 
harvest of his attack, and it hurt. 

“Sorry to bother you, sir, but I’m a bit 
worried over something. Private Evans got 
to drinking after battery inspection this morn- 
ing and the battery commander put him in the 
guardhouse. The liquor has made him talk. 
He told me that he’s been out a bit at night 
with Cadet Bowen, the football player.” 

‘This is no time to go into it, sergeant.” 

“One minute, sir. Evans told me that he 
sold the car a few days ago to Cadet Bowen, 
who gave him an I O U, payable after the 
game to-day. Evans was quite drunk, and 
intimated that the cadet had a scheme to get 
the money from the game. _ It’s probably just 
the ravings of-a souse, but still—— 

Jimmy grabbed the sergeant and pulled 
him away from the benches. ‘“‘Can you get 
this man a right away?” ; 

““He’s safe in the guardhouse. . He may be 
sober enough to talk intelligently now.’ 

Jimmy thought-quickly. Not even Bowen 
could stop Army from making a touchdown 
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now, and he could get back before the last half 
began. No use speaking to the coach until he 
had his proof. Without asking permission 
from the coaches he slipped away from the 
sidelines and followed the sergeant down the 
hill. The Cavalry stables were a long way 
from cadet barracks, and he stopped at the 
guardhouse to get permission to use a car. 
The officer in charge was not there. 

“We'll use the car and explain afterward!” 
snapped Jimmy. In front of the Administra- 
tion Building he saw the messenger car parked 
with no driver. They jumped in and started 
down the drive towards the post guardhouse. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but I can’t let any prisoner 
out without word from the post officer of the 
day,” said the sergeant of the guard when 
Jimmy explained his errand. 

Jimmy expostulated in vain. He argued 
fruitlessly on what the officer of the day would 
do if he were there, and finally returned to the 
car without the man he wanted. 

“We'll go to the stadium and get the officer 
of the day,” he told the sergeant. ‘Traffic, 
look out!” 

Jimmy burned up the road to the stadium 
at a rate that made the military police gasp 
in official indignation. He sent an usher for 
the officer of the day, looked at the scoreboard, 
and groaned. 

“They didn’t make that touchdown. Dirty 
work, and I know where it is.”” He paced 
about impatiently. The precious moments 
were flying. Soon the officer of the day ar- 
rived and listened to Jimmy’s hurried state- 
ment; he wrote out an order for the delivery 
of the man Jimmy wanted. It was then a 
matter of only a few minutes to get back to 
the guardhouse. 

“That man is out working,” said the ser- 
geant of the guard when he read the note. 

“*Get him just as quick as you can,”’ ordered 
Jimmy. “Any minute may mean that the 
game is lost for good. Get him and step on it!” 

The sergeant sent the corporal of the guard 
for the man. Jimmy piled the corporal into 
the car and began a frantic search for the man 
who could convince Coach Bell that he had a 
traitorontheteam. Evans was found working 
near the guardhouse, and a few questions 
showed Jimmy that the man was nearly sober 
and still willing to talk. He took him from 
the sentinel and started up the hill again. 

It was the end of the third period when 
Jimmy dashed into the stadium. He saw that 
the score was still 7 to o in favor of Tech. 

“Where have you been?” asked Coach Bell 
angrily as Jimmy approached. 

“‘All over the post, sir,” replied Jimmy, 
truthfully. ‘The sergeant and this soldier 
here have something to tell you.” 

As the story unfolded the lines of Coach 
Bell’s mouth hardened. Evans concluded by 
producing an I O U signed by Bowen, and 
Jimmy added the information that Jazz had 
given him before the game. 

“This explains a lot,’ the coach said in a 
voice loaded. with. cold fury. ‘‘The team is 
disorganized and. doesn’t know why. Two 
touchdowns have been thrown away. Leslie, 
go in for Bowen right away, before the last 
quarter starts. . Don’t say anything to Bowen 
about this. We’ll handle him later. Ser- 
geant, take this man back to the-guardhouse. 
I don’t want Cadet Bowen to see you.” 

Jimmy reported to the referee just before 
the two teams lined up and noticed the vague 
alarm in Bowen’s eye as he ‘elieved him. 
Mack gave him a friendly nod, and the line, 
battered and weary, welcomed him to his place 
at half-back with an encouraging smile. 

Score, 7 to o. . Ball, midfield. Team, tired 
but still fighting. Condition of opponents, 
unknown. Thus Jimmy rapidly estimated 
the situation. 
helm, but he had confidence in Mack... He 
wished Army Had the ball. 

“Signals!” -- barked the Tech general. 
Jimmy, quick to interpret the slightest shift 
in the position of the linemen, sensed a thrust 
against tackle. The ball was snapped, the 
interference was plunging through, and Jimmy 
dove into them. He met the runner at the 
line of scrimmage and downed him for no gain. 
Another play, an end run this time. Jimmy, 
instantly noting the winded condition of the 
interference, speeded up his pace and out- 
flanked them. This forced the runner to cut 
in sharply, and Brown, Army’s stalwart half- 
back, cut him down. 

Jimmy knew that the next play would be a 

. Nothing else would do. He dro 
ack as the ball was snapped and closed in to 
an opposing back who was heading in towards 
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And Flies Like a 
REAL AIRPLANE 


Will fly several hundred feet and is ex- 
tremely durable . . . . good for many 
hundreds of flights without damage. 


Has all-metal motor mount, sturdy 
wings, scientifically designed aluminum 
propeller and shock-absorber landing 
gear with rubber-tired wheels. 


The Scout Model shown above, well 
packed, will be sent prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. for $3.50. Other splendid 
American Models are: Spirit of St. 
Louis, Bremen, Fairchi d, Fokker, etc. 
Every plane tested at the factory and 
guaranteed to fly and land like a regu- 
lar plane. Order now and let the fun 
begin! 


Glider Given With Catalog roc 


AMERICAN MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 
Dept. 3, P.O. Box 1492 New Haven, Conn. 














done with ordinary pack [playing cards. Easily 
learned, Full instructions postpaid 25c, includ- 
ing large catalog listing over 600 different tricks 

MAGIC CO.Dep..27A, Box 


WIZARD 
1055, Station “C,”* Los Angeles, Calif. 


Printing! 


real printing. 
Any boy can operate a Kelsey 
Printing Outtit, and print 
real pro: fessionalcards,sta« 
tionery, tickets, etc., make 
money Printing for people 
near your home. 
Printa paper giving 
ool ne ws, you can 
“ gellit at a profit. 












rules with every 


id outfit, any boy 
ey can use them; 
have fun and 

The Kelsey Company, make money at 


' the same time. Send for free 
No. 271, showing presses, outfits and full details, 
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PLAYIN ry 
MAIL ORDER DIRECT 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
DEPT. B, 389 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.C. 





Army’s deep center. The ball was coming his 
way. He picked it cleanly out of the air and 
headed for the scrimmage line. It was a 
broken field, and before the Tech warriors 
could collect themselves he had raced fifteen 
yards. He was tackled by the back who had 
made the pass, a clean, hard tackle that 
brought him down on the spot. 

As he gasped for wind he heard a deep- 
throated roar from the Corps, yelling his name. 
Mack, though he would have liked to hammer 
away before Tech could collect itself, used the 
huddle and delayed the play until Jimmy 
could get his wind. 

The play failed to gain. Army, using the 
huddle system seldom, could never get the 
smooth rhythm that marked the execution of 
their signaled plays, and as a result the play 
lost punch. But Mack retrieved his error 
with an end run himself that caused the chain 
to be moved up another ten yards. Two sharp 
line plunges, one with Rankin, the full-back, 
and one with Jimmy, netted four yards each, 
and when Tech’s secondary defense closed in to 
keep Army from plunging across the other two 
yards, Mack sent every eligible man out for a 
pass. It came to Jimmy, a little high. He 
pulled it down and saw Tech’s full-back closing 
in. Counting on his own fresh condition, 
Jimmy raced him toward the sidelines, and 
got around him just in time to prevent being 
forced out. The goal was waiting for him 
twenty yards away, and to the accompani- 
ment of a deafening shout from the stands he 
placed the pigskin across the goal line. Mack 
evened the score by a beautiful kick, and with 
five minutes to go, Army lined up to kick off. 
Army 7, Tech 7. 

Tech was fighting for a tie. With the Army 
team now working at the height of its smooth- 
ness and power a tie would be a moral victory 
for the visitors. They kept the ball as long 
as possible, made one first down, and lacked 
but two yards of another. The temptation to 
try for those yards was strong, but Tech chose 
the safer plan of kicking. Rankin received 
the punt, but only returned the ball five yards. 

“Two minutes to play,” whispered Mack. 
“What would you do?” 

“Kick the first play,’ answered Jimmy 
promptly. Mack looked startled, hesitated 
a second, and then called for signals. 

Rankin made the kick from regular forma- 
tion by running back when he received the ball. 
The kick was the last thing the Tech back 
e ed. The ball went over his head and 
rolled down the field towards the goal. Army’s 
forwards were hot on the trail, and with the 
ball bouncing crazily the Tech back played 
safe and refused to touch it. Tech’s ball on 
their five-yard line. 

“Great head-work!” whispered Mack to 
Jim. “I’m proud of you. Now we'll hold 
’em, and when they kick to us we’ll soon be 
close enough for a field goal.’’ 

“That’s the plan,” said Jimmy. ‘Look 
out! Here they come!” 

Tech wasn’t surrendering the ball without a 
struggle. Two attempts at the line were 
blocked, and on the third down they kicked. 
The Army line, spurred on by the thought of 
the limited time, charged furiously, and the 
punter had no time to do a good job. Rankin 
got the ball on Tech’s forty-yard line, but 
could not return it. 

An end run and two line plunges gave a first 
down. Mack, looking towards the sidelines, 
caught the 30-second signal. 

“Tt’s now or never, Jim. Rankin, do your 
stuff!” 

Jimmy’s job was to screen the kicker from 
the end. He placed himself slightly back to 
force the end to run in front of him, and just 
as his man was crashing through he dove in 
front of him. The impact was terrific. 
Jimmy gasped for breath like a fish out of 
water, and found Mack trying to complete his 
suffocation by pounding heavily on his back. 

““We did it, Jim, old scrub! Straightest 
field goal you ever saw. Get your breath and 
help celebrate. 10 to 7. Get up, you lum- 
bering football player!” 

“‘Great—stuff!”’ choked Jimmy as he fought 


for his wind. “And—now—help—me—in. 


We’ve—got—business—to attend to.” 
“Sure! And that business is licking Max- 
ton in two weeks.” 
“Our business is to-night,” said Ji 
firmly. “And concerns one cadet, one foo’ 
bet, and one automobile.” 
(To be Concluded in Boys’ Lure for December) 
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adds the zest that scores. 
Clears the breath and 


soothes the throat. 
AFTER EVERY MEAL 
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You can own this 
fine new Corona! 


UST a few monthly payments, and this wonderful 
Personal Writing Machine is yours! 

It’s the latest improved model, with standard four- 
row keyboard, wide carriage, 12-yard two-color ribbon— 
and more big machine features and conveniences than 
any other portable typewriter. Choice of black or 
attractive Duco finishes. 

Think of the fun you can have with Corona— 
writing to your friends, doing your school work, earning 
money. Mail the coupon today for the latest Corona 
catalog. 
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L C Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc. 
1104 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. 1. | badges awarded by local court of honor. 
rE ed tee, — | We learn what to do, how to doit; to trail 
| (Parent's Signature) like an Indian, to hike like George ington, 

to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
| __ | swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
; like cow-boys and live like Princes. 
































It’s the money you spend 


wisely that counts 


SoMEonE has said that a rich man has more fun keeping a 
budget than a man of moderate means. Because the money 
he saves is tangible, he can see it and invest it, and put it to 
work. However, a budget is an invaluable help to anyone. | 


A budget helps you keep the right proportions between 
expenses, prevents you from spending more than is best for 
food and rent, or crimping more than you should on en- 
tertainment and luxury. But a budget is not a reason for 
getting cheap things, things in which you forfeit quality by 
attempting to save on price. A budget says to you: “Here 

is the amount of money you should spend for this. Spend 
| all of it, but don’t spend more.” And it is up to you to get 
the best that can be got for that amount. 


The person who spends his money wisely, who likes to 
get the utmost for it, always finds out from advertisements 
how he can spend it to the best advantage. 








It is surprising how much more wisely you can buy if you 
| make it a habit to read advertising. A little more value 
here . . . a little better workmanship there .. . in this 
thing slightly more durability . . . that product perhaps a 
bit finer. And every cent of money you spend for advertised 
merchandise will bring you greater comfort, a higher quality 
of goods, and a standard of excellence that is nationally 
reco , 
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It certainly pays to read the 
advertisements 























a HU,” exclaimed Bill Kerns. 

The seventeen-year-old, buckskin-clad 
frontiersman who, despite his age, was all of 
six feet in height, was standing beside a small 
spring. Near at hand his buckskin horse, Fade- 
away, cropped grass in a mincing fashion. A 
little to one side smouldered the dying embers 
of a fire. 

The fire, however, was not of Bill’s kindling. 
He had just arrived upon the scene, observing 
from a distance that he could find water there, 
from the heavy vegetation growing about. 
Although the presence of the fire had put Bill 
decidedly upon the alert, it was not that 
which now held his attention. The thing that 
had caused his startled exclamation was a worn 
moccasin that he now held in his hand. 
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Death Rides Behind 


By Guy Rader 


tended to do when he got there Bill Kerns had 
little idea. He had an unaccountable desire to 
look over the country where he had lost his 
parents and a few relatives, and perhaps have a 
brush or two with the Blackfeet in revenge. 
Hence it was that he was heading for the 
Platte, intending to follow the Oregon Trail 
up the Platte and to the South Pass, then to 
strike northward along the east slope of the 
Rockies near the headwaters of the Missouri. 


Alt day he rode, looking back occasionally, 

but appearing to be fumbling with his 
saddlebags as he did so, yet never seeing a 
sign of Indians. However, as in many an 
instance before, he had a sort of uncomfort- 
able feeling that Cheyenne were somewhere in 





Colonel Lindbergh. 
Address: 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 
QUESTIONS ON AVIATION ? 


What keeps a glider aloft, and how long can they soar? 

What are the main types of airplane, and how do they differ? 

What is a wind tunnel, and how is it used? 

Describe the main parts of all airplanes. 

Why are radial engines so widely used? 

What is an “‘inertia starter’’? 

What forces are always acting on an airplane in flight? 

These are typical questions on aviation. How many can you 
answer? Bring your questions and queries to a man who knows. 


N RESPONSE to a demand for an information bureau on 
aeronautical subjects, BOYS’ LIFE has obtained the services 

of Mr. Augustus Post, a leading authority on aviation. Mr. Post 
was one of the first men to fly in America and is the co-holder of the 
balloon duration and distance world’s records. He drew up the rules 
for the Orteig Prize for a New York to Paris flight which was won by 


Send in any questions you may have on aviation. 


Mr. Augustus Post, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 








“Cheyenne,” he observed, noting the con- 
struction of the article. ‘They’ve been on a 
long journey. The warwhoop that owned it 
wore it tuh a frazzle before he throwed it away. 
He’d of thrown it away sooner if he’d had 
another.” 

For a few minutes he glanced about, reading 


ign. 
a Waal,” he commented presently, ‘“there’s 
five of ’em. They’ve been on the warpath a 
long time. They can’t be very far from here. 
Maybe they’ve lifted a few scaips an’ maybe 
they ain’t. If they did, it was shore hard luck 
for somebody. If they didn’t, it may be hard 
luck fer Bill Kerns. They’ll hate tuh face the 
jeers of the rest, if they go back without some- 
body’s hair. Anyhow, I aims tuh keep my 
scalp as long as possible. Guess I might as 
well have a drink uh water, though, afore I 
fans the breeze.” 

Quenching his thirst, he mounted and headed 
northward toward the South Platte. A casual 
observer would have thought that he was the 
only human being in miles, but Bill Kerns was 
not so sure of that. Experience had told him 
that Indians were like the saying concerning 
gold, found where least expected. 

Redskins were nothing new to Bill. At the 
age of ten he had been left an orphan by an 
Indian massacre on the Oregon Trail. In that 
catastrophe he had seized the rifle from his 
dying father and aided the few survivors in 
standing off the Blackfeet until help had come. 
It was.in the South Pass country and a scout- 
ing party from Fort Hall happened that way 
just in the nick of time to save a few of the 
wagon train. 

Kerns went back to Kansas City for a couple 
of years-and then, at the age of twelve, hired 
out to a freighting outfit that made trips 
over thé'trail to Santa-Fe. Later on he went 
through to California and from there the 
wandering lust had taken him to the gold rush 
in Colorado. ‘In this last venture he been 
moderately Successful but rah out of pay dirt. 
Already this - young frontiersman, who was 
heading into the great Northwest, had been 
through enough adventures to last most men a 
lifetimé.:. 229 gee Or 














Just where ‘he was going and what he in- 
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his wake. That feeling had served him before, 
and he did not think of doubting it now. 

In spite of this, Kerns continued his way 
as though there wasn’t an Indian in a thousand 
miles. To any observer he would have pre- 
sented the unruffled disposition of an under- 
taker at a funeral. It was a far wiser plan, 
he had found, to assume ignorance when at- 
tempting strategy. In this manner enemies 
are the most easily outwitted and, suffice it to 
say, Bill Kerns was as full of tricks as any fox 
that ever stole a chicken. 

Occasional bands of antelope sighted the 
rider, raised their flag-like tails in alarm, and 
sought to lose themselves from the landscape. 
Here-and there could be seen small groups of 
buffalo, great shaggy fellows, grazing or dozing 
in the sun. At times gray figures, elusive and 
hard to keep sight of, prowled about, looking 
for a chance to drag down a calf. 

It was a little after sundown that Bill, 
alert to a far greater degree than his looks in- 
dicated, observed the head of a rider bob into 
sight then, seeing the danger of exposure, dodge 
back behind the hilltop as though it had never 
been there. Few men would have noticed that 
plumed scalplock as it wavered against the 
skyline, but it did not escape the sharp, hawk- 
like eyes of Kerns. 

His suspicions now confirmed, Bill did a 
strange thing. Riding up a brushgrown coulee 
until he reached a broad stretch of prairie, 
he lighted a fire and made camp, as innocent 
as though Indians never existed. No more 
ideal spot could have been chosen for the 
Cheyenne to slip up on him in the night. 

“Fadeaway,” Bill grinned, as he picketed 
the horse, “I al’ys insisted that a hoss of.yore 
color is big medicine. A buckskin’s mighty 
hard tuh see agin any sort uh background. 
Put ’im in the dark an’ he ain’t there a-tall. 
Still, some fellers insist on havin’ a hoss that 
looms up as big as a barn at night.” 

From the saddle he removed a piece of an- 
telope.. Presently, he roasted himself.a, steak 
and ate. -Then, as the fire died out; he lay 
down where the light threw a‘ shadow, using 
the saddle for a pillow.’ Twilight had by now 
changed to dark, the stars’ coming out one by, 
one. 
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Had anybody been at that identical spot, 
they would have been surprised to find that 
Bill wasn’t asleep in that shadow. He wasn’t 
there at all. Already he had crawled half way 
to his horse, pushing the saddle along ahead of 
him in the shadow as quietly as possible. 
Presently, he stood up and walked the rest of 
the way. Slipping the saddle on the horse, he 
led the latter directly eastward across the 
open, later mounting. 

‘‘This’ll give me a good start,” grinned Bill 
as he finally put the horse to the long lope of 
the West, a gait at which a good horse can 
fairly eat up the miles. “They'll hang ’round 
that fire fer three or four hours. Then they’ll 
come slippin’ up out’n the brush in the draw, 
just itchin’ fer my scalp. 

“‘They’ll foller fer sure, when they find their 
mistake, but I’ll keep strikin’ north an’ east 
til I hits the South Platte. Once I cross the 
river, I’ll wait, lettin’ my hoss rest,” he de- 
cided. ‘Then I’ll pick off a few of ’em when 
they tries tuh cross. If I have tuh beat it 
then, my hoss’ll be fresh an’ theirs’ll be tuckered 
out. 

“Tt’s tough on you now, though, ain’t it, 
Fadeaway?” he exclaimed. 

The horse, used to such emergencies as he 
was in now, was demonstrating the iron 
stamina which he possessed. i 


HoOvrs later, they stopped for rest. The 

Cheyenne would have to wait until day- 
light to take up the trail and Kerns decided 
that he had sufficient lead on them. It was 
well after sunup before he began the last lap 
of the race for the river. His horse, amply 
rested, was traveling at an easy gait. 

The inorning was nearly gone when he 
sighted his pursuers. The five warriors, know- 
ing that he was on the alert and realizing the 
futility of trying not to disclose their presence, 
were following as fast as their jaded ponies 
would permit. About this time there sounded 
wild yells from the left and right, and he was 
startlingly aware of the fact that he had 
ridden into another war party, a big one at 
that. 

Spurring his horse to the limit, Kerns drew 
his rifle from under his left leg. For fast work; 
he had fastened it to the saddle, with the stock 
sticking up beside the horn. Drawing a bead 
on the foremost warrior, a chief with a big- 
plumed bonnet and full war regalia, he brought 
him to earth. Immediately, there were yells 
of savage hatred from the others. 

If he could only make the river! Once 
across the river, he would be able to pick off a 
few of them, but the odds were decidedly over- 
whelming if he did gain his objective. Besides, 
it was a good ten miles to the river, and he 
was beginning to ays ig that he could not 
make it. 

To a tenderfoot it ‘anil seem awkward to 
load a rifle at a gallop, but Kerns was an old 
hand at it. Where his horse was going while 
he reloaded, he neither knew nor cared, leaving 
that detail to Fadeaway. He fired again, 
missing his target but dropping a pony. 
However, he was satisfied, for the fallen horse 
rolled as he fell, crushing his rider and block- 
ing the path of anothér mount, spilling the 
second warrior badly. 

The Cheyenne would soon be within bow- 
shot. The din of their whoops and yells was 
beginning to be drowned in a thunder of hoofs. 
As he loaded again, hurriedly, the sound of 
those hoofs increased until the very earth 
seemed to tremble. A faint swish sounded 
past Bill’s ear, scarcely heard because of the 
noise, and an arrow buried itself in the sod. 
Others followed, many falling short of their 
mark, but one tore through his shirt, cutting 
his left arm. 

Turning, Bill fired a third time, then slipped 
the gun back in its place. Instantly, he drew 
two six-shooters and, turning, emptied them 
into that painted, feathered, yelling mob be- 
hind. The results were all that could be ex- 
pected, several warriors falling and a horse or 
two as well. 

As he started to reload for what he knew 
was the last time, the roar of hoofs was in Bill’s 
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ears so close as to make the very earth tremble. 
With the din, a rolling tide of brown surged 
across the outer border of his field of vision. 
Looking up, he was startled to observe a herd 
of frightened buffalo stampeding across his 
front, cutting off all escape. 


BEHIND him lay death. If he was not 

killed, he would be subjected to all the 
hells of Indian torture, a fate worse than 
death itself. In front of him was that crushing 
tide of hoofs that would 9 any living 
thing to an unrecognizable pul 

For a moment Bill Kerns quailed at the dan- 
ger of his position, then set his jaw grimly. 
If he turned back and gave battle, he reasoned 
instantly, the Cheyenne would probably kill 
him and it would soon be over. This, perhaps, 
would be the better course but, realizing that it 
would mean a scalp in their favor, he changed 
his mind. 

“Blamed if I'll give ’em the satisfaction,” he 
growled. 

With a wild yell of defiance, he spurred 
Fadeaway into that maelstrom of bison. 

His horse, caught in the tide, ran with it, 
edging directly into the center of it. Kerns, 
as though in a dream, observed those billow- 
ing backs on both sides of him and the clouds 
of choking dust. It seemed like some mad 
nightmare to him as he rose. 

A great bull crashed wildly along and, ob- 
serving that horse and rider were alien to his 
kind, lunged sideways with his horns, cutting 
a gash in the side of the horse, and hurried on. 
A cow, on the opposite side, presently tore a 
leg from the buckskin trousers of Kerns, 
grazing the calf of his leg. The wonder of it 
was that she didn’t break the limb. By now 
Bill was beginning to fully realize the awful 
position he was in. 

A gap appeared to the right and the horse 
galloped into it. For a moment it was closed 
again and then another appeared. This too, 
Fadeaway made use of and, all of a sudden, 
Kerns observed what was happening. Taking 
a long chance at remaining alive long enough to 
do it, Fadeaway was working to get out on the 
opposite side of the herd. As he noticed what 
was taking place, they were clear. 

Getting well in the open, he glanced back to 
observe that a bigger herd, the main one ‘iin 
fact, was still coming. A great tide of billowing 
brown that was surging along from beyond the 
farthest horizon. This, he realized, was one 
of those great migratory herds to be found 
west of the Mississippi. He had heard Kit 
Carson and others tell of seeing buffalo pass for 
hours and holding up wagon trains, and now 
he was seeing it for himself. 

The herd had happened on the scene at a 
most opportune time. The leaders had 
stampeded, probably because of Indian 
hunters, and strung out the vanguard in such 
a manner that he was able to ride through. 
The herd that had so nearly proved his un- 
doing was now his protection. 

None of the Cheyenne had had the courage 
to follow him, and he now had a good lead. 
It would be several hours, possibly, before 
they could follow him, but follow he knew 
they would. Then what? 

A man who would attempt what he had just 
accomplished, thanks to Fadeaway, would 
certainly be mad. His horse was nearly all in 
and he was very tired himself, but they had to 
push on to the river if possible. The advantage 
which he had would avail little against the 
Cheyenne, seeing what condition he and the 
horse were in. 

Wearily, Bill turned his horse. 

‘A brave deed, sir! I saw the whole thing!” 


[NX FRONT of him was a middle-aged man 

in the uniform of a captain. Behind the 
captain was drawn up a troop of United States 
Cavalry. 

The young adventurer, his face filled with 
dust that caused his eyes to show red-rimmed, 
his clothes torn and the arrow-wound in his 
arm paining him, grinned. 

“Take good care uh my hoss,” he begged, 
and slid out of the saddle, 











Make this dandy First Aid Kit 


one of your outdoor pals 


It'll come in mighty handy should one of the fel- 
lows meet with an accident—a deep cut or a bad 
burn. For then you'll have everything needed to 
apply the right sort of First Aid ina jiffy. Carry it 
in your pocket or on your Scout belt, for it slips 
into a canvas case fitted with a loop. And the kit, 
complete, costs only 75 centsat your druggist’sor from 
the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Bauer & Black ...... Chicago - New York - Toronto 


© B. & B., 1927 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT ... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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Complete Outfit Given 


Imagine the fun, the excitement you can have giving wonderful magic shows—- 
fooling everybody with this great magic outfit! Nothing like it before. Here are 
some of the tricks: the disappearing spots, great card trick; the multi lying | billiard 
ball, the jumping peg, the magic ball and vase, amazing billiard fies gravi- 
tation. No ski required. Complete apparatus for ten startling oy All well- 
made—not to be confused with cheap tricks. Fool ycur friends at school. Every 
boy will envy you. Entertain at ai at sociables. Be popular. Mystify all. 
We guarantee this magic chest 100%. It will please you. Get yours to-day. 


Hurry. of 
Thrill Upon Thrill Awaits You Ka 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine is the live one. Fifty rages or more Ad 
month crammed with thrilling stories of high adventure on land, on sea, in gas \4 
Grea rial 


air: stories of a — hee deep mystery and daring. t se’ 
ing articles, jokes and humor. ig 
pe aon correspon tence club—big 
partment and Open Road PIONEERO— 


nation-wide club for boys. Contests galore 

for all. ,Many Prizes given. “Gold: Res 
M ion”’ mystery se smash now ¢ 
tunning—breathless reading. r\ 
Regular subscription price to 

The Open Road for Boys P\ 4 
is $1 a year. We will send cs 
you this big magic chest 4 

and a subscription for 
a whole year—12 fat 
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Rupert Sargent Holland 


spins a rollicking yarn of the 
days of Captain Kidd 


THE SPLENDID 
BUCCANEER 


By the author of F 
‘‘Pirates of the Delaware,”’’ etc. 














Life on the bounding waves when pirates roved the seas and the craggy shores of 
Long Island hid millions of dollars worth of pirates’ booty. Young Ned Gerry 
found himself suddenly cast from his quiet English home into the crew of 
Elijah Pound’s trader Mirabel. How they rescued the Good Haven from a 
pirate attack and carried her treasure to New York; how the treasure disap- 
peared and Pound was accused of stealing it; how Ned and his friends, turning 
pirate, captured two of the most villainous men who ever sailed under the Black 
Flag—and just in the nick of time prevented a terrible tragedy. Mr. Holland 
spins a yarn brimming over with excitement and adventure. Colored frontispiece 
and three other illustrations. $2.00 


THE KING OF 
THE AIR 


By E. Keble Chatterton 


A non-stop flight around the world in ten days! The 





King of the Air had no end of thrilling experiences in 
this race with the villain Schlestein who was out to 
win by hook or crook. Hair-breadth escapes from 
treachery and cunning, from cannon and from gale, 
from snowstorm and cold—never was there such a 
tale of the air. Boys will read it as breathlessly as 
they did “Across the Seven Seas.” Colored frontis- 
piece and three other illustrations. $1.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








227 South Sixth Street Dept. B. L, 11 Philadelphia 











B BOYS & 
GIRLS 
Dial Speakers, Monolo 
ife Plays and Songs, Black~ Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sel! 
_—Ee f, Recitations, Drills. a set. en sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
lake-up. Catalogue FREE. No Work—Just Fun. We Trust You Until Christmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 637B.L. Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Recommended by New Books for Boy: S 
the Boy Scouts of a. 
Siaiiae The Boy Scouts 


Year Book (1928) 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Giant’s House 
By Harford Powel, Jr., and 


MODEL 
AIRPLANES 


Russell G. Carter. $1.75 
How to Build Hunt Holds the Center 
and Fly Them By Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.75 


The Macklin Brothers 

By William Heyliger. $1.75 
The Gold He Found 

By Carl H. Claudy. $1.75 


Ensign Wally Radnor,U.S.N. 


By ELMER L. ALLEN 





With a Foreword by Dan Beard 


A simple, complete and practical book 
that shows just how to build and fly 
Racing Models and Facsimiles of Fa- 
mous Airplanes—including Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” Byrd’s North 
Pole Tri-motored Fokker Monoplane, 
etc. Eachstep is told so clearly that 
the planes-may be made by any boy at 
home. There are a great number of 
diagrams, scale, reduction plans, and 

' actual-sizée working patterns, with lists 
of materials required and the proper 
tools to ‘use. By a well-known au- 
thority on the subject. 


By Warren H. Miller. $1.75 
Drumbeater’s Island 


By Kent Curtis. Illustrated $1.75 


Renfrew Rides the Sky 
By Lawrie York Erskine. $1.75 


Three Wilderness Scouts 
By Elmer R. Gregor. $1.75 


The Spy of Saratoga 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. $1.75 
The Boy Who Found Out: 
The Story of Henri Fabre 
By Mary H. Wade. Illustrated $1.75 
Write for illustrated catalog of books for men and boys. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 


At your bookshop $3.50 


STOKES, Publisher 
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with his captain and four sailors who are 
accidentally marooned on a tropical island. 


The Jolly Roger, by Joseph Louis 
French. Published by Milton Bradley Co. 

One of the high spots of this book is the 
chapter entitled “‘A Real Robinson Crusoe,” 
which is an account written by the young man 
himself of a New England youth whose vessel 
was captured by pirates from whom he escaped 
on an absolutely barren island. He was far 
worse off than Robinson Crusoe since he had 
no supplies whatsoever. On this island he 
lived for eighteen months, and the account 
herewith published is his own, presented in 
curious wording and spelling. It is a most 
unusual narrative. But all the material con- 
tained in this book is of genuine interest to 
those who enjoy the lore of the sea and of 
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Diagram from the A B C of Flight (John 
Wiley & Sons). 


pirates. A word is due the book for its ex- 


| cellent make-up. In this respect it is quite 
| unusual. 


The Story of the Harbor, by Er- 


| nestine Evans. Published by Harper & Bros. 


-A brief sketch in simple terms for young 
readers, of New York Harbor, its growth and 
importance. 


OF DOGS AND OTHER 
ANIMALS 


Wild Animal Pets, by William and 
Irene Finley. Published by Scribner. 

These authors have made pets of many 
wild animal children, learned their ways, 
studied theiy minds and habits, come to under- 
stand their kind of intelligence. So, not only 
do they give interesting information about 
baby panthers, a young porcupine, snookum 
bears, a young coyote, a quail, bobcats, a 
badger, a condor, an antelope, but in each 
case there is an individual, a definite, person- 
ality which the authors have fixed in their 
story of the creature’s ways. 


Derry, by Hubert Evans. Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Ed Sibley, garage worker and trapper, had 
an ideal dog in his mind. For a long time he 
feared the pedigreed Airedale which he had 
bought and brought up according to his own 
notions, in spite of the criticism of all his 
acquaintances, was not going to be the dog of 
his dreams. Derry is independent, full of 
humor and mischief, ever ready in a crisis, 
but he has some very irritating qualities which 
frequently bring him into trouble and bring 
on his master the derision of those who think a 
dog should be a slave. But Ed’s faith in Derry 
is finally justified. The story is always in- 
teresting and has many good incidents of the 
out-of-doors, as well as an excellent picture of a 
rather egotistical young dog. 


Trueboy, by Thomas C. Hinkle. Pub- 
lished by William Morrow & Co. 

A dog story in which the animal, losing for a 
time home and master, learns to live in the 
wilds. 


BOYS’ LIFE BOOKS 


The Exciting Adventures of 
Captain John Smith, by Vemon 
Quinn. Published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

Boys’ Lire readers who enjoyed Flashing 
Steel, by Vernon Quinn, which gave the ro- 
mantic story of — John Smith’s youth- 
ful adventures, will be greatly interested in 
this book, which includes what was published 
in Boys’ Life and continues Smith’s life with 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











The Road to Cathay 


By Elmer Mantz and Merriam 
Sherwood 


Illustrated by William Siegel 
$3.50 


Andy Breaks Trail 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Decorations by Langdon Kihn 
$1.75 


The Short Sword 
By V. M. Irwin 
Illustrations by Erick Berry 
$1.75 





The Trumpeter of 
Krakow 
By Eric Kelly 
Pictures from Poland 
$2.50 


Lost A Brother 


By Emily and Aldon Knipe 
Illustrations by Henry Pitz 
$1.75 


The Red Rose of 
Dunmore 
By Hawthorne Daniel 
Illustrations by William Blood 
$2.00 

Also published this fall for the 
trade in cooperation with the Boy 
Scouts of America “Tracks and 


Trails” and “The Boy Scout and 
His Law.” 


The Macmillan Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

Corking Good Tales 

of Adventure 
for Boys 





By the author of the $2,000 Prize 
Story, ‘‘The Trade Wind”’ 


CLEARING 
WEATHER 


By Cornelia Meigs 


Young Nicholas Drury, in this splendid tale of 
the days immediately following the Revolution, 
maintains a New England shipyard against great 
odds and sends out a ship to blaze a trail of trade 
for his country and which, after an adventurous 
journey around the world, comes safely home, 
scarred but triumphant. W ith 4 illustrations in color 
and 17 in black-and-white by Frank Dobias. $2.00 


THE DERELICT 
By Charles Nordhoff 


Captured by an elusive German raider, marooned 
on a lonely South Sea atoll, threatened with extinc- 
tion by a typhoon, united by peril in a desperate 
man hunt, the hero of ‘‘ The Pearl Lagoon” and his 
native companions recover, through a strange chain 
of perilous chances, a mysterious derelict with its 
unexpected cargo. With 4 illustrations by Courtney 
Allen. $2.00 


SHIPS AND. 
SAILORS: 


Tales of the Sea 
By Stanley Rogers 


A book packed with true and 
thrilling tales of shipwrecks, 
mutinies and sea fights, of re- 
markable boat journeys, of sea 
mysteries, of pirates and treas- 
ure ships. With frontispiece in 
color and 133 text illustrations by the author. $2.50 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 
BOOK OF THE SEA 


By T. C. Bridges 
The sea, its romance, its storms and dangers, the 
creatures that live in it, pirates and » te »cks and sea 
serpents, and all its strange myths and le, —> 
book full of colorful incidents exhaling the a. 


the sea. With 107 illustrations in 
black-and-white. $2.00 


STOWAWAY AND 
OTHER STORIES 
FOR BOYS 


Selected by Wilhelmina Harper 





A splendid collection of stories from, The Youth's 
Companion by such well-known authors as Harford 
Powel, Jr., Charles Boardman Hawes, Ben Ames 
Ww illiams, Honoré Willsie Morrow, etc. Here are 
exciting stories of the athletic field, of the woods 
and the wilderness. With 8 illustrations. $2.00 


MATU THE 
IROQUOIS 


By E. G. Cheney 


A vigorous tale of the 
earliest days of American 
history in which an Indian 
boy and a young white man 
meet in the Far West and 
join hands against their 
commonenemy. With 6 il- 
lustrations by W. M. Berger. 

$2.00 






If you are interested in reading 
let us send you our free catalogue 
of interesting books for boys. 


These books are for sale at ail Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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town settlers. 


Lindsay Skinner. 
millan Co. 


and in 


Mathiews. Published by Grosset & Dunlap. 


makes” 
volumes of past years. Such authors as P. G. 
Wodehouse, Dan Beard, Russell Gordon Car- 
ter, Homer Croy, Dr. William T. Hornaday, 
William Heyliger, George G. Livermore, W. C. 
Tuttle, Wilbur S. Boyer, Brewer Corcoran, 
Irving Crump, and J. Allan Dunn, are repre- 
sented in these volumes. 


Red O’ Leary Wins Out, by Charles 
F. Robb. Published by J. H. Sears Co. 

A book that Boys’ Lire readers who en- 
joyed the incidents in the career of Danny, 
the Detective, may like to own. 


STORIES OF FAR AND NEAR 


The Trojan Boy, by Helen Coale 
Crew. Published by The Century Co. 

Here is a book that will bring close to its 
readers a boy who dwelt in Troy when it was 
besieged, who knew as gentle kindly folk those 
whom we know as figures in a great tragedy, 
who lived and escaped after the destruction of 
the city, and finally, as the old minstrel told 
him, became a hero, for he “learned to okey 
himself.” This is a "good adventure story and 
the reader need not fear it as an historical 
“study.” 


The Short Sword, by Violet Irwin. 
Published by the Macmillan Co. 

Ta-ming was a well-trained athlete and a 
good farmer as his father’s helper, but one rin 
he saw an airplane and became imbued with 
the idea of going out into the world to seek 
adventure, so he ran away from home and 
made his way after great difficulty to Peking 
and Shanghai. His adventures are many and 
he is frequently in danger, but in the end he 
attains the uniform which had been his dream 
and is in a fair way to advance to some im- 
portant position. The picture of China and 
the presentation of Chinese ideas and manners 
is most interesting, while the story has a full 
quota of excitement. 


Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 








Illustration from “The Jolly Roger” 





(Milton Bradley) 


his experiences in the sain World, where he | 
was the leading spirit and savicr of the James- | 


Andy Breaks Trail, by Constance 
Published by the Mac- 


Our old friends of “Silent Scot” and “The 
White Leader,” Andy MacPhail, Lachlan 
Douglas, Tuleko, Blue Arrow and Barking 
Water, who have appeared in short stories 
Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer, are 
now in a new volume under a new title. 
Doubtless many boys who have read of the 
exploits of this quintette will want to own 
_| the book. 


Chuckles and Grins and Wild 
Animal Trails, edited by Franklin K. 


Here are two big values in books. The 
material—stories, articles, pictures, ‘‘how-to- 
and jokes—comes from Boys’ LIFE 
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It’s Fun to Make Things. 


Let the other boys wonder how you ome nabs so many 

interesting things. Make your own motor sled. Make 

Make your own skiis and snowshoes. 
ou can learn how to make almost puything that 

hoy @ — aes by following the pictures and the simp 


MechanicLibrary 


there are nearly 4,000 separate 
‘beautiful volumes! Some of the 


MECHANICS PRESS 
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“oy stories, 


130 Newbury St. 
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ea mystery, ete. Membership in WINNIT 
CLUB, badge button, one eee eee 
ee swell prizes, all 10c! 


Winnit Club, 44 Open Road for Boys, 
Boston, Mass. 











Count Billy, by Greville MacDonald. 


This is a sequel to a charming book of a year 
or two ago— Billy Burnicoat—and it con- 
tinues the story of the Spanish baby cast on 
the Cornish coast after a wreck in which all 
others on the vessel were lost. 
of his life with the Cornish fisher folk who 
adopted him and the strange happenings that 


It shows more 





year, writes a new book for boys. 


THE S 





By A. J. Dawson 


300 4th Ave. 





Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


Pang . rey ty ee par lag a the New- 
berry Medal by rican Library Associa- 
tion in 1928 for the outstanding book of the 


‘JAN, SON OF FINN 


E. P. Datton & Co. 


GHOND, THE HUNTER 
$2.50 


HADOW 
OF THE IROQUOIS 
By Everett McNeill 


A tale of thrilling warfare 
with the Indians under the 
fiery Count Frontenac. 


$2.00 


The story of a lovable, strong-hearted dog. 


$2.50 
MUTINY ISLAND 
By C. M. Bennett 
A breathlessly exciting pirate story. $2.00 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By Col. Edwin Emerson 
The Author was a Rough Rider, $2.50 
CORK SHIPS AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 
By Peter Adams 
Whole navies can be made from cork, $1.25 
Send for our free, illustrated catalogue 
Dutton Books for Boys and Girls 





Holiday Books 
For Boy Scouts 


Fa 
LITTLE BROTHER OF THE 
HUDSON 


by James A. Braden 


The last stand of the Erie Nation against the Five 
Nations. Illus. $1.75 


THE BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS 
AND INDIAN LORE 
by Julian H. Salomon 
A pews steeple rez bey weet inperset 
diagrams and line drawings. $3.50 
THE BOYS’ BEN HUR 
ag Lew ae 


A shortened form peal to wh 
have never found tin aan ore original classic. “4 
Beautifully illustrated. 


THE BASEBALL DETECTIVE 
by C. G. Muller 


ina ‘00d boys’ school story with baseball th 
main ome. 31.75 P 


A WEST POINTER’S HONOR 
by M. V. Charnley 


The endeavors of two cadets to be true to a double 
loyalty. $1.75 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
by A. Conan Doyle 
> pat the Black 


apepertinnes abvensunes of the 





FREE: 
for boys and 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street New York 
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Here’s Your Chance, Fellows! 


Do a real big “favor” for Mom, 
Dad, Uncle, Aunt, and all your 
grown-up relatives and friends 


Show this list to all the grown-ups and let them see the excellent 
opportunity they have of getting their “favorites” at special prices. All 
they do is combine their order with yours when you subscribe or renew 
for Boys’ Lire. 


Boys’ LIFE, with the special co-operation of other pub- 
lishers, is able to offer its subscribers and their parents and 
friends all the popular magazines in club with BOYS’ LIFE 
at verye special ‘‘money-saving’’ prices. 


(Special Note) Ali Boys’ Lire agents are privileged to take orders for 
these combinations. Here’s a chance for real sales. Call on all the 
homes in your neighborhood and show the parents of boys this list. Send 
in your orders and Boys’ Lire will pay you commission. If you are not 
a Boys’ Lire agent, write for sales outfit and information. 


Regular Special You 





Boys’ LIFE (ONE YEAR) WITH: Price Price Save 
American. Magazine & Woman’s Home Companion 

NE EET CTE ok $5.50 $4.75 $ .75 
ETRE I Rape? IG a ee yp sll 3.00 2.50 50 
I 6 sch 5 Bike RG 0:5 OCs 6 a ern ha ale 6.00 5.50 50 
as cng ane Ca tas 5 peak hb 14°68 7.00 6.00 1.00 
PO TL PO TTS TELE 4.00 3.50 50 
Better Homes and Gardens.................... 2.60 2.25 35 
EN og nace ain wiwmnisionia ss so 0s «050 5.00 4.25 75 
Children, The Magazine for Parents........ 4.50 3.25 1.25 
RGR Sel Sa a, irl tt ea 4.00 3.00 1.00 
EFF COPPER PC re 5.00 4.25 75 
Collier’s, The National Weekly................ 4.00 3.50 50 
TR, PEPER IOS P,P Eee et 7.00 6.25 75 
NS wae oe ats Oe ce es are Sins s.a%ia-c Goin Ha se 4.00 3.50 50 
EN, nano, OE. is ohn ane « flole odo ee « 3.50 2.50 1.00 
oO che Ris «win tg da whe etn Meera gone ese 3.00 2.50 50 
SR A A en ee 2.25 1.90 35 
EGE TIC: SES reese 4.50 4.00 50 
ee RAS Oe Se Be een Pee 4.50 3.75 75 
I as. als n'a Mik Dad da « <Pre ccs see's 5.00 4.25 75 
I i aS ane nice no tind ae ewes 6.00 5.25 75 
Junior Home —Little Folks.................... 4.50 3.00 1.50 
IE dict Whit lle LaF oes Bee he sc sus path vce 3.00 2.50 50 
ses ale ginal 4.00 3.25 x 
I ne cn con so cites aha cins 3.00 2.60 .40 
GSR PTE 2F are 5.00 4.00 1.00 
Cate TR IO ee os a eee ewes 3.00 2.15 85 
ES I Oe rey Pee nD an Se ear 3.00 2.65 35 
ES Ne eo. take a canyraccls « sidebe ct' tee 3.00 2.50 50 
ee BEE AR OP Oe > eee 2.50 2.05 45 
ERP bg Bia ig eae 3 Sand Se a Ae SP Te 5.00 4.25 75 
eo ae ee Ee or ere te 6.00 5.25 75 
RNIN lati slorkts bicta’ antes 99%.6 o dene Kte0s-0 4.50 3.75 75 
De I od cn pacewscvddeecd ati 4.50 4.00 50 
2 SEPP Ore Se He 6.00 4.50 1.50 
Se es er eee 4.50 3.75 75 
I IIE 2 nels, 6 4 0 i.0.3.0's ce Giheks 00 > s5 6.00 5.25 75 
CN MEIOOR oor iin b niecaia Shas £5 disteh ia' Es « 6.00 5.00 1.00 
I rk chika kala a A CRS ies «4 Utes Wisin oe 4 7.00 5.75 1.25 
Today’s Woman and Home (4 years)........... 3.00 2.75 “225 
Woman’s Home Companion................... 3.00 2.75 25 
Lo pee, RES Ph SS oe eee 6.00 5.25 75 
po a Sa a ar Pee oP ary 4.00 3.25 75 


Don’t miss this opportunity to do a mighty big “good turn” for the 
grown-ups (ard earn spare money yourself). Show this list all around. 
All the popular magazines of the ddy are listed, and it wou!d be too bad 
for some one to lose out by not subscribing in club with Boys’ Lire at a 
big saving. 


Send all orders to 
Box E, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue New York City 











took him to his home in Spain—and back to 
Trannion. For those who enjoy highly imagi- 
native tales this will be a delight. 


The Red Rose of Dunmore, 
by Hawthorne Daniel. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

This story takes the Dunmore family 
through another series of adventures at the 
time when Richard III was occupying the 
throne of England and Richmond and his 
followers in France were plotting against him. 
It is an interesting historical story that boys 
who enjoy history will like. 


Lenape Trails, by Clifton Lisle. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A story of the days when “Penn’s Woods” 
were being settled, and specifically of two 
English lads who came to take up land pur- 
chased by the father of one. They find friends 
in a woodsman and an Indian with whom they 
have some strange experiences and roam the 
wilderness and build their cabin. 


The Trail of the Little Wagon, 
by Alice MacGowan. Published by Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 

Two boys and the sister of one of them in 
boy’s disguise make the trip overland by 
wagon and horseback from Iowa to Caili- 
fornia—a journey filled with dangers and ad- 
ventures. 


Lola the Bear, by Henry Milner Ride- 
out. Published by Duffield & Co. 

A boy going out into the wilderness in search 
of his father is accompanied by an old Indian, 
taciturn, gruff, keen and clever in all things 
pertaining to the woods. The character of 
Old Loya is really the story. 


REAL STORIES OF REAL 
PERSONS 


Abe Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl 
Sandburg. Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years; 
holds a high place among “best sellers” of 
biography. The publishers now bring out 
in one volume for young people the first part 
of this book, that part which tells of Lincoln’s 
ancestry and boyhood and youth, to the time 
when he finally separated from his family and 
set out to make his own career. The author 


imagines for us how the circumstances and 


incidents of his early life influenced young 
Lincoln, what his thoughts and impressions 
must have been, so that it is an account of 
what Lincoln’s mind may have been as well 
as his circumstances and experiences and his 
development. 


The Father of His Country, 
by William L. Barton. Published by Bobbs, 
Merrill Co. 

A quite complete biography of Washington 
which quotes generously from his diaries and 
letters, and tries to show him as a very human 
individual as against the statue of perfection 
that fashion once made of him; and as a fine, 
upright, reticent, temperate man with good 
business faculty, as against the rather un- 
pleasant individual that some recent biogra- 
phers, following the current fashion of telling 
all the worst and imagining still more evil 
about their subjects, have attempted to_pre- 
sent as the real Washington. 


Alexander Hamilton, by Howard 
Hicks. Published by The Macmillan Co. 

A brief biography, for younger readers, of 
one of the men who bore an important part in 
the making of our country. 
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When boys read books 


THEY WANT THE BEST! 
Here is a list of new books for boys who 
choose their reading with discrimination 
and care. It comprises the best of the 
new fiction; the leading new books of 
biography and adventure; and a number 
of miscellaneous books of outstanding 
importance. 

ADVENTURES IN 
AFGHANISTAN for BOYS 
By Lowell Thomas 
Author of The Boys’ Life of Colonel 

Lawrence, etc. 








Thrilling experiences among wild and 
death-defying tribesmen of Asia’s dark- 
est interior. JTilus. $2.00 


THE FLYING V MYSTERY 
By Joseph B. Ames 
A sequel to “The Mounted Troop” and 
“‘The Secret of Spirit Lake” developing 
thrilling adventures of Western Boy 
Scouts. Jilus. $1.75 
SUBSTITUTE JIMMY 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 
A rattling good Prep. school story by 
the author of many, including “The 
Crimson Sweater.” Jilus. $1.75 
THE FORTUNES OFJOHN HAWK 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


A colorful story of Revolutionary days 
and of an outstanding young hero. 
Illus. $2.00 


SONS OF THE MOUNTED 
POLICE 
By T. Morris Longstreth 
Author of The Silent Force, etc. 























(Concluded from page 14) 





then elected to kick to Cornell and again 
Cornell scored. The score then stood—Dart- 
mouth 14—Cornell 13, with all this happening 
in the first ten minutes of play. I will explain 
here the reason for both teams electing to kick 
rather than receive after they had been scored 
upon. Ordinarily good football strategy is to 
kick to the opponents. With even mediocre 
placekickers kicking off, the opponents are 
usually stopped upon their twenty or twenty- 
five-yard line. Then forcing them to punt, 
which they would ordinarily do as they are in 
their own territory, the side originally kicking 
the ball would then be in possession of the ball 
on approximately their forty-yard line, making 
a gain of fifteen yards. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








A thrilling, breath-taking, and abso- 
lutely true record of what happened to 
four young men who joined the 
“Mounties” and participated in recent 
sensational events. Jllus. $2.00 


FIGHTING HEARTS OF 
THE WILD 


By Kenneth Gilbert 
Vivid and dramatic animal stories, de- 
picting speed, strength, or cunning in 
the “survival of the fittest.”’ I//us. $2.00 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF FREMONT 
By Flora Warren Seymour 


The adventures of an intrepid explorer 
and pioneer who helped win California 
for the American flag. Illus. $2.00 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


One of the greatest living nature writers ~ 


tells of the struggles and achievements 
of his famous predecessor. Illus. $2.00 
THE TROJAN BOY 
By Helen Coale Crew 


A fascinating presentation of the siege 
of Troy in which two lads from the 
house of Hector became involved in 
some spectacular events. Jilus. $1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New Y ork City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





THE YEAR’S BEST 
SEA STORY 


JAMAICA “GINGER”’ 


A Boy of the Days of the Clipper Ships 
By G. G. MARTIN 


Picture Jacket in Cobr, 
and Illustrations by 
HAROLD CUE $1.50 
He grew up on the 
docks of Jamaica, 
and was called “Gin- 
ger’ from the bright 
color of his hair. 
At sixteen he was 
called to Salem to 
become a bond-boy 
for an uncle who 
was a rich ship- 
owner. Sent on a 
voyage as an as- 
sistant to the super- 
cargo, he finds that his uncle has yielded 
to the money-making opportunity of the 
illegal slave trade. He stands for right 
against wrong, and escapes to his boyhood 
home, but surprising changes take -him back 
to Salem and into his own. For boys of ten 

to fifteen, or older. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 
Boston 




















Or any member of your 
family would appreciate 
this gift of 
STEMMLER’S 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits—Accessories 
Famous for Quality and Finish 
Prices to Suit Everyone 





Wide awake boys make their own, by getting our 
raw materials and complete instructions—every- 
thing needed, ready to finish. 





Write for FREE Catalog “E” 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, L. I, N. Y 





















Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
fi, center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
Kuss 4 more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 

loaned class » 


c cers orders filled. 
Metal Arts Co., Inc., 875 Portland Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 















Your copy ITS FREE—WRITEE Yt for 


WIG & LUDWIG, Scout Drum Corps Headquarters 
Popp at yey ae Dept. BL, Chicago, Illinois 


HARMONICA 


Players, Attention! 


Ted Waldman, World's Greatest Harmonica Blues 
Player (of Orpheum Circuit Fame), uses and endorses 
the Silver-Tone Amplifier for ohner Harmonicas. 
Ted uses the $1.00 . { bd: 
professionals. They double the volume. Improve tone. 
Make “Blues” playing easy. Indestru Fine 

ce. Fit pocket. An can p a 























HARVEY E. WESTGATE 
Dept. B. 210 Black Bidg., Los Angeles, California 


1928 








On this occasion, Cornell, with an excep- 
tionally good kicker, repeatedly kicked to 
Dartmouth. They did not realize, however, 
that their defense did not cope with Dart- 
mouth’s offense as the scoring in the first period 
indicates. Cornell’s offense was also so danger- 
ous that Dartmouth kept the ball in their 
possession as long as possible, knowing that 
their defense could not stop Cornell’s offense. 
The final result was that Dartmouth won 
the game at the score of sixty-two to thirteen 
because Cornell kept electing to kick to Dart- 
mouth. In both the cases of Dartmouth and 
Cornell, their strongest defense was their 
offense. It is a well-known maxim that no 
team can score if it hasn’t got the ball. How- 
ever, not all teams would have made the mis- 
take of letting Dartmouth have the ball, 
hence the defense cannot be neglected entirely. 

When this evolution came about, there was 
a complete reversal in the work of the coaches. 
They practically dropped the stress they were 
placing upon the defensive work and swung 
their emphasis upon the theory of offense and 
attack. The forward pass was highly de- 
veloped and was used almost as frequently as 
the running plays. The art of backfield play 
was singled out and studied in an attempt to 
bring out a perfect sense of rhythm and timing 
between the four backs. The gridiron was 
mapped out and charted in the same manner 
that an army general maps out his field of 
campaign before he enters into battle. In some 
sections he places himself on the defensive, 
others are called no man’s land where he can 
feint and try his maneuvers to pull the enemy 
off his guard, and last is his enemy’s own terri- 
tory or the section he designates as the attack- 
ing territory. It is here that he throws all 
of his strength into the attack and uses every 
bit of strategy that he has to overcome his 
enemy. 

A good forward-passing attack is one of the 
most effective weapons that a modern football 
team has. It also opens up the game and 
makes it a more interesting and beautiful sight 
for the spectator. To perfect a good passing 
attack a team must have three things—speed, 
timing and accuracy, with deception entering 
as a possible fourth. 

There is little doubt but what the end or 
back going down the field for the pass must 
have speed. Oftentimes a man may be found 
with speed enough to outrun the defensive 
quarters in the short time that is allowed 
him before the ball is passed. Myles Lane, the 
high-point scorer of last year, came under this 
category. When passing to Lane the passer 
had very little to worry about. If he passed 
the ball upon the right timing, he had nothing 
to do but throw the ball just as far as he could 
in the direction of his opponent’s goal and 
Lane was so fast that he was usually under it. 
This, however, was an exception and to cope 
with the speed of our ordinary back, the 
correct timing of the pass is essential. 

In plotting the gridiron, the field is divided 
into certain territories and the quarterbacks 
are drilled to use only certain types of plays in 
each of the three zones. In the first zone, the 
quarterback is on the defensive and is in- 
structed to kick on not later than the third 
down. It is only as an exception that he 
passes in this territory because an intercepted 
pass in this zone is almost an assured touch- 
down for his opponents. The only plays he 
may use are his long sweeping plays which 
place the ball on either side of the field so that 
the kicker may benefit by the wind and sun 
in his punting. The middle zone or what 
would correspond to the general’s no man’s 
land is where the quarterback begins to open 
up and he begins to feel out his opponent for his 
weaknesses. Long passes and long gaining 
plays are called forth by the quarterback in an 
attempt to get into the scoring zone quickly. 
An old football adage that “‘A sustained march 
of over forty yards seldom produces a score,” 
teaches the quarterback to reserve his best 
plays and real scoring punch until he is in the 
enemy’s territory in scoring position. Once 
in this territory, however, he uses every ounce 
of drive and strength that he has at his com- 
mand. It is in this zone that he works his 
tricks, psychology plays and scoring plays. 
The short pass is the only pass he uses because 
a long pass grounded in the end zone gives 
the enemy possession of the ball on his twenty- 
yard line. 

In summation, I would like to state one or 
two old maxims that bear out the theory that a 
strong offense is the best defense. 


1. Your opponents cannot score if you have 
the ball. 

2. You cannot score if you don’t have the ball. 

3. If you do score, the morale of your oppon- 
ents is weakened. 

4. If the morale of your opponents is weakened, 
your chances of scoring again are increased and 
your opponent's chances are decreased, 


HERE are 
who have 
shops and Junior 


Junior Books 
for Boys 


IOR BOOKS—made for modern boys 
eir own Junior clubs, Junior sports, Junior 


Because they are written by popular authors who enjoy 
courage, danger, and adventure themselves —and printed 
in a special Junior Book Publishing House concerned 
with nothing but modern books for modern juniors. 


Because they are brimming over with lusty action, deeds 
of valor, and breath-taking exploits. 


Here they are—JUNIOR BOOKS for every boy. 


RUMBLING WINGS 
by Arthur C. Parker (Gawaso 
Wanneb) 


Illustrations by Wil] Crawford 


Skunny Wundy and his wonder- 
ful adventures in the land of the 
Seneca-Iroquois 
AMERICAN BOY 
ADVENTURE STORIES 
Introduction b 
Griffith Ogden Ellis 

Color tispiece 

by Albin Henning 
Daring exploits in the air, on land 


and sea — in twenty stories by 
favorite authors $2 


Ifyou want to know more about our books for boys and girls send for JUNIOR BOOKS, our complete catalogue 


DAVY JONES’S 
LOCKER 
by Reed Fulton 
Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 
Around the Horn witha freedom- 


loving lad on the Astorian Expe- 
dition of 1810 $2 


GREAT MOMENTS IN 
SCIENCE 
by Marion F. Lansing 


Illustrated with 
many photographs 


Thrilling glimpses of the great 
_ explorers of all time— from Leif 


the Lucky to Lindbergh $2.50 


67 






by Linwood L. — 
lor tispie: nning 
” frontispi V. Lee 


ior spends’ an eventful sum- 
peep go sturdy Norse fish- 
ermen on the New Jersey coast $2 


THE SECRET PEOPLE 
by F. Ratcliffe Holmes 
Illustrated by Erick Berry 


boys risk danger and death 
os yb xy into Africa’s fearsome 
“land of Great Craters” 2 


DAMASCUS STEEL 
by M. E. et 
Color sispiece 
OF. Schmidt 
A baffling clue leads Allen War- 


ing into mysterious adventures in 
Arabia $1.75 


CHUCK RYAN, 
LOGGER 
by Frank Richardson Pierce 
Color frontispiece by W. D. White 


Afootball ream spends anexciting 
vacation logging in the Pacific 
Northwest $1 











A Real pee : 


or’s Helmet 
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HE Reliable Aero-Cap is patterned after the hel- 
mets Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Byrd and all the 
famous flyers use. The only cap with crown dip and 
knitted earlaps. Sets down well over the head. Knitted 








—— DEMAND 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Reliable 


AERO-CAP 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


earlaps keep out cold but do not bother hearing 
and conform to the natural contour of 
head and neck. Get one now and becom- 
fortable all winter long. Prices mod- 
erate; on some styles as low as $1.50. 
RELIABLE KNITTING WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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*There,Dad,are 
Steanbenuer 

want on ny 
Christmas Bike!” 


“Chromium-plated, Dad! Read this book I 
just t. It tells all about the new Lobdell 
Bike Rims that won’t tarnish, warp or rust.”’ 


“Son, you’re right! I certainly would have 
appreciated a set of rims like that when I was 
a boy! Isn’t this chromium-plating marvel- 
ous, Mother?’’ 


“It certainly is, Daddy, and I hope we can 
e Junior his bicycle for Christmas with these 
bdeli Rims on it.’ 


Boys, ask your parents to insist aap pot & dealer su 
yy 


plies Lobdell Rims = y He can get 
them just as and think how = 
better your bike ook!” ft wilt ride better ton And 
it will long: 


an =i \ always run true 
an withot a ae Safer and more 


ble too. ~The wood rim is encased by the light= 
Absolutely 


weight, 5 steel chromium-plated armor. water- 
, 


riding comfort—the springy, resilient 
strong co construction of Lobdell Rims saves your rim, 
= cycle from road shocks and gives you greater riding 


_ Besuty—ihg bright finish of Lobdell Chromium-piated 

Easily cl aft = ff ~ 7,7 — Solishing 
off m m 

with a little fine steel wool. é, 


If you have a bike now, ask your dealer to get you a 
They will —f—~ the old job" won- 


set of Lobdell Rims. 
derfully. 





steel 
and into the wood, forming a wall of steel 
and preventing warping. 


The LOBDELL - EMERY Manufacturing Co. 
Alma, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Woriad s Lareest and Oldest Manufacturers of Bicycle Rims 


FREE BOOK! : 


_ Jor this Free, Inter- 
ana 








Instr uctive 


LOBDELL 


CHROMIUM - PLATED 


BICYCLE 
RUS 


oe) -V°1.",(0)0):130 I ele) D 
The Surface Eternal 
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many visitors. “Uncle Dan,” who was present 
during the entire Conference, was again and 
again the subject of an ovation from the Con- 
ference. 

The exhibit was the most comprehensive ever 
put together by Scouting. An Exhibit Com- 
mittee, with Mr. C. E. Meinecke of Buffalo as 
Chairman, produced a panorama of Scouting 
practice in the United States which was an 
education in itself. In addition a most ade- 
quate International Exhibit was assembled 
and shown for the first time in America. 

No account of the Fifth National Training 
Conference would be complete without mention 
of the Service Troop of Ithaca Scouts. They 
were such real fellows that several times the 
Conference spontaneously expressed their ad- 
miration of the service, of their bearing, and 
of their unfailing cour- 
tesy. One of their 
number, Scout Brock- 
way; in the uniform 
of a Danish Scout, 
conducted the singing 
onInternational Night. 


Sea Scouting for 
Every Troop 
EVERY Boy Scout 

fifteen years of 
age and over will be 
delighted to learn of an 
extension of the Sea 
Scout program that 
will bring Sea Scouting 
to every Troop desir- 
ing to take advantage 
of this program. In- 
stead of the organiza- 
tion of Sea Scout 
Ships, which members 
of land Scout troops 
might join, we now 
have the Sea Scout 
Patrol, which can be 
made a part of eve 
troop that has older Deniers: Such Patrols will 
be a part of the Boy Scout Troop, the older bo 
carrying on the Sea Sc 





out program under the 
guidance of the Scoutmaster, taking part in 
general activities of the troop, but following 
its own program with its own Patrol Leader. 

Any troop desiring to do so, can form a 
Sea Scout Patrol immediately. It is not neces- 
sary for Scoutmasters to acquire technical 
proficiency in Sea Scouting, but if they deem 
it advisable they can send their Sea Scout 
Patrol Leaders to the nearest Sea Scout Troop 
to learn something of the technique of the 
program. A good Patrol Leader by following 
the instructions in the Sea Manual under the 
guidance of his Scoutmaster can make an 
excellent start. ‘Aids to Sea Scout Leaders” 
will help. The National Sea Scout Depart- 
ment will be glad to answer any inquiries, and 











to give such advice as Scoutmasters and Patrol 
Leaders may desire. 


Tornado at Austin, Minn. 
ONE of the places damaged by a tornado 
this year was Austin, Minn., the home of 
David Martin, one of the Martin Johnson Ex- 
dition Scouts. The storm swept through the 
eart of the city, killing three people and in- 
@ | icing pro erty damage estimated at $3,000,- 
e Scout Executive, Mr. James Pre- 
vatil, advises that all sixteen troops of the 
Council were called out and were on service 
for an entire week—handling traffic, ype 
the streets, acting as messengers, Red C 
aides, cleaning up the débris. 


Camping in 1928 

A PRELIMINARY report made by the 

National C Department of camp- 
ing during 1928 my nm 256,500 camp weeks. 
Camps were open a little over five weeks 
during the summer, varying according to the 
Regions. Region 9 had the shortest camping 
period, an average of three weeks, while the 
New England States averaged over six and a 
half weeks. It cost a boy on an average of 
$1.45 to go to camp, and $6. 74 to stay there a 
week. The most significant item in report 
is the growth of Troop Camps. In 1927 there 
were 439 reported, this year there were 588. 
Last year 8,070 boys attended these camps, this 
year 11,185 Scouts went camping in troop units. 


He Made Good 


THE Martin Johnson Expedition Scouts 
have returned, as have the four Scouts who 
took part in the Lincoln Highway Safety Tour, 





An unofficial Scout representative with the Byrd 

Expedition—W alker Perkins, a Scout official of 

Kenosha, Wis., supply officer of “‘The City of 

New York.” He was charter member of the first 
Sea Scout crew of Kenosha 


Of the former we will be hearing a good deal, 
for the three young camera-hunters have 
written a book, which is expected be a juvenile 
best seller. In each instance the entire expe- 
dition was unmarred by the slightest difficulty, 
none of the seven boys involved even having 
a day’s illness. 

The great adventure of the Byrd Expedition, 
however, is only just beginning. As these 
lines are written Paul Siple, Eagle Scout and 
Sea Scout, is sailing southward on the Pacific 
in the City of New York for Dunedin, New 
Zealand. This representative of the Boy | 


Scouts has already had the opportunity to | 
The correspondent of the | 


prove his mettle. 
New York Times who boarded the ship in 
Panama found that the young Scout had been 
called upon during the journey from New 
York to stoke in place 
of one of the firemen 
who had been taken 
ill, and met every 
demand of that ardu- 
ous occupation. Writ- 
ing about Scout Siple, 
the correspondent said 
“He made good.” 
No one could ask for a 
better tribute than 
that to Scouting. 


Scouting in Alaska 
FROM time to time 
we have published 
in these pages notes 
regarding the two 
Eskimo troops 
Alaska. ‘here are in 
this territory in all, 
nine Troops of the 
BoyScouts of America. 
President Walter 
W. Head spent six 
weeks this summer 
traveling in Alaska. 
One of the important’ 
reasons why he undertook this vacation trip 
was an invitation from the Governor of Alaska, 
the Hon. George A. Parks, who felt that such 
a,visit from the head of the Boy Scouts of 
America would be of great value to Scouting 
in Alaska and would help in its further de- 
velopment. 


Brief Items of Scout News 


JULIAN H. SALOMON, Scout Executive of 
Rockland County Council, Nyack,jN. Y., 

has just published a new book entitled “Indian 

Crafts and Indian Lore.” (Harper Bros.) 

When the city of Cheyenne, Wyo., was 
threatened with a water shortage early in the 
summer while work was being done on the 
mains in town, the police pressed the Boy 
Scouts of the city into service to aid them in 
patrolling the residential section, in an effort 
to halt completely all irrigation and waste of 
water, and so preserve the available supply for 

g purposes. 
*- * * 

During the recent coal mine disaster at 
Mather, Pa., Boy Scouts rendered a conspicu- 
ous service, for which they were praised by P. 
Armstrong, an official of the Pickands-Mather 
Company, operating the mine. The letter 
of the mine official said in part: ‘We wish to 
convey to the members of the Mather Boy 
Scouts our very sincere thanks for their effec- 
tive and generous assistance during the period 
following the explosion at the Mather mine.” 
The boys helped in First Aid, acted as messen- 
gers and assisted local authorities in the han- 
dling of traffic. 

* * 

Boy Scouts, after a long search, found two- 
year-old Edward Bohall, missing from his 
Los Angeles, Cal., home for several hours. It 
was feared that the child had been kidnapped 
and the hunt was general. The boy had 
wandered almost a mile to where the Scouts 
from Troops 3 and 6 located him asleep in a 
gully. ** * 


Two Eagle Scouts of Newport News, Va., 
who recently earned the highest rank in Scout- 
ing, had the privilege of receiving their Eagle 
Badges from Governor Byrd of Virginia. In 
making the presentation, the Governor com- 
mended the Scouts and in a brief speech im- 
pressed upon an audience of 1,200 persons the 
value of Scouting. Governor Byrd’s own son is 
a Boy Scout and the Governor’s brother, 
Commander Byrd, is greatly interested in 


in | 





Boy— 5 
She’s a Wonderful Bus! 


Fly this genuine Clinton “scale 
model”’ plane and grab all the prizes! 
It has 22-inch, high-lift wing, all-metal 
|| Motor mount and propeller, rubber- 
tired aluminum wheels. Will fly over 
200 feet, dip, zoom, roll like a real 
plane. The Fairchild model shown 
above, the Fokker or the Spirt of St. 
Louis sent postpaid anywhere in 
the U. S. for $5. 
ARMY SCOUT Army Scout Plane 
$3.50 shown at left, or 
the Navy Scout, 
$3.50. All Planes 
sent ready to fly, 
and guaranteedto 
do it! Order now. 


Catalog and free glider toc 


The Clinton Toy Corp., Dept. E 
North Haven, Conn. 
Dealers and Jobbers, Write 


CLINTON 
Airplanes 























_— 
Fan. 


$6.45 SE 


Postpaid 





Bean’s Camp Blanket 


Pure Wool Paper Mill Felt. Size 68” x 72”, weight, 
6% to 7% Ibs., color, Fawn. Price $6.45 postpaid. 

Large quantity purchase and a slight imperfec- 
tion in color enables us to make this low price. The 
most warmth and least bulk of any blanket made. 

Write for CATALOG and free sample of Blanket. 


L.L. BEAN, 203 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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FREE CIRCULAR Telling HOW 


HILLCREST RABBITRY:« 
WORLD'S LARGEST wil 








PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR BOYS 
The ee ma Pin 
Manito’s Moccasin 
The Tx ost oe 
i 3 
Free Catalogue of PLAYS, STUNTS, MINSTRELSY, ETC. 
“The House That Helps’’ 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTADGSENT HOUSE INC. 








Scouting. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Franklin, Ohio. 922 S. Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 
November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


American Boy Scouts in Paris 


‘THERE are now in Paris two Troops of Ameri- 

can Boy Scouts: Troop 1, which was started 
in 1923, and Troop 2, whose charter was given 
out in December, 1925. About twenty boys 
are enrolled now in each troop, the only trouble 
being that many boys stay in Paris for only a 
year or so and that the membership is always 
changing. But how many homesick boys have 
enjoyed finding over here friends and brother 
Scouts who have given them many hours of en- 
joyment. Any boy coming from a Boy Scout 
Troop in America can join, for the length of his 
stay in Paris, one of our Troops. 

Scouts! next time you come to Paris, come to 
the Troop! You will find all necessary news 
at the American Pro-Cathedral, 23 Avenue 
Georges V, Paris. 

We try and put on a good showing, for on 


Scouts wishes to receive letters from American 
Sea Scouts for. French boys. These letters 
should be written in French. 

From Germany we have request from an 
older Scout, who wants to correspond in Ger- 
man with an American Scout Leader. The 
21-year-old Rover Scout wants to correspond 
about Scouting topics. A 23-year-old member 
who works in a bank in Berlin wants a friend. 
He can write English. So also does another 
young German man from Offenbach who asks 
for a “rugby player.” 

An Assistant Scoutmaster in Hungary is or- 
ganizing a World Brotherhood Club among his 
friends and will distribute any letters from 
American Scouts and boysfor Hungary. Write 
German or French if you know either. 

A young man in Jugoslavia who writes 
French, German and Italian wants a correspon- 
dent. 








Scouts of Zagret Yugoslavia in Camp 


Armistice Day, Memorial Day and all naticnal 
holidays, we represent America and carry her 
fla; 

Our movement has caused a lot of interest 
in American circles and among the French Boy 
Scouts. 

Not long ago Mr. Schiff, Vice-President of 
the B. S. A., spoke on the American Scouts at 
a luncheon of the American Clubs. Capitaine 
de l’Hopital, a head of the French Scout move- 
ment, also spoke. Three American Scouts go- 
ing to Africa lately passed through here and 
were received by the French Scouts. 

Our movement helps the growth of good feel- 
ing between French, English and Americans. 
We often camp with English and French Scouts 
and we enjoy their company.—Edward de 
Morinni, Patrol Leader Wolf Patrol, Troop 2, 
Paris, France. 


A Scout Official of Argentina wants to corre- 
spond with a Scoutmaster from New York who 
can write idiomatic Spanish. A boy from La 
Plata, Argentina, also requests a correspondent 
who can write Spanish. 

A Scoutmaster and Scout Official of Bulgaria 
wish to correspond in French with an Ameri- 
can Scoutmaster or older Scout. 

A 14-year-old boy of Chile requests an 
American friend able to write him in Spanish. 

We have several requests for correspondents 
from Czechoslovakia: an 18-year-old Scout 
who writes French and German; a 17-year-old 
Scout who writes in these languages and is in- 
terested in stamps, aviation, nature and books, 
also another 17-year-old Scout knowing the 
same languages, and a young man of 20 who 
can write German, French or Esperanto. Re- 
quests for letters in German only come from a 
Scoutmaster who is 21, a Scout of 19, and an- 
other who is 15; a young man who is 19 and 
writes Bohemian also, and a 17-year-old boy 
who writes Slavic and is interested in Indian 
songs and dances. “hree other boys in 
Czechoslovakia write English and German: 
one is 18 and two are 17.. One of the latter 
wants his correspondent from Chicago. 

An older Scout from Denmark, who has been 
at several Jamborees, wishes to correspond 
with a Scout about 20 years of age in either 
English, German, French or Italian. 

Two French Scouts, aged 15, and interested 
in stamp collecting, request correspondents to 
write in French. An 18-year-old Rover of 
France wishes a Scout correspondent from St. 
Louis who can write French and is interested 
in aviation. The Secretary of the French Sea 


1928 


Two 19-year-old Scouts of Mysore, India, 
request Scout correspondents; another 19-year- 
old Scout of Calcutta asks for an American 
Scout friend. A 21-year-old student of 
Mysore, interested in Photography and 
Radio, wants a correspondent; a young man 
of 22, who lives in Bombay and is interested 
in sports, cinema and reading, asks for let- 
ters. We also have a request from a 23-year- 
old member in ere City for additional 
letters. 

From Rome, Italy, we have the following 
requests: an 18-year-old boy wishes a Cana- 
dian Scout correspondent who can write in 
French; another young man, who knows Ger- 
man, Spanish and French, wants to hear from 
American Scouts, those interested in stamps 
and post-card collecting. Another, who is al- 
most 20 and writes only in Italian, wishes an 
American Scout friend. He is interested in 
stamps, newspapers, photos and Scout news. 
All three of these young men were members of 
the Scout Organization in Italy until its dis- 
solution. 

A 19-year-old law student from Siam re- 
quests a correspondent, also a 25-year-old 
infantry lieutenant. 

A 20-year-old Eagle Scout and Assistant 
Scoutmaster from Texas wants to hear from 
any Scout interested in Camping, Photography | {38 
or Botany, also from Scout officials or leaders 
on the subject of Troop meeting programs. 


A 16-year-old high school student from Wis- | Sint art 


consin wishes to receive letters from a member 
of the staff of some high school paper published 


twice a month. A Baltimore Scout, who | $m 


prints a Troop paper, wants to get sample 
copies of other Troop papers. A 16-year-old 
Scout of Georgia would like a correspondent 
interested in pigeons, especially Racing 

Homers. A 17-year-old boy of Missouri as 
to correspond with a boy somewhere in the 
South, one interested in music, art, dra- 


matics or photography. A Scout from Ohio | large 


wants to trade wood specimens. A 16-year-old 
Scout of Virginia would like to hear from Scouts 
in the West interested in taxidermy. A 15- 
year-old Chicago boy, an invalid, wants to 
hear from stamp collectors. An Eagle Scout 
of North Carolina would like to correspond 
with boys interested in trading minerals, war 
relics or fresh-water shells for rare salt-water 
shells and deep plants. 

Members interested in mineralogy and 
geology may find the quarterly publication 
“Rocks and Minerals,” helpful. The address 
is 157 Wells Street, Peekskill, N. Y. 


LATEST. Nowe 


es 
RADIO Nh 
CIRCUITS NG 


500 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


FROM RADIO'S NY 
OLDEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


We are the oldest established, exclusive radio mail order 
house in the country. All orders are positively shipped within 
pent hours; oan, prompt, gers service. We 
carry a ger her Ta parts, radio instruments, 
pon i ce wdin indian tik dap ailien gale house in 
the country. 
You will find in Catalog No. 18 the largest assortment of 

radio mer in this country. Ri Specialty carries 
more radio parts and radio material than any other house in 
the country. You will find in this catalog positively the 
‘T. variety of radio merchandise. 

are in need of certain small radio parts that other 
cndic ened wall evdor lng do nat bathas to acary gut the 
a and you will _ — small parts there, any- 
thing from a screw to por yen diaphragms, 

thousands of tous small radio 


as well as 
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Maher. “ag SALE PRI CES 


1928-29 
EDITION 


CATALOG 





ZY Uf you have this catalcg, 
please write for 48-PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT TO No. 18 and 


Be sure to get this great 148-page book 
with net prices. 

Radio Specialty Company is: radio's 
oldest radio parts mail order house in the 
country, and the new confidential prices 
on standard radio merchandise are the 
lowest of any radio house. 

We are ready now to appoint additional 
agents in all parts of the country. If you 
are contemplating making big money 
in radio merchandise, be sure to get in 
touch with us at once. 


We carry the Largest Variety cane Rad‘o Parts in the world, BUT we also carry All Standard Radio Merchandise. 
247 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK 





RADIO SPECIALTY CO., 
— 


12-inch scale 
model of Lind- 





ground by own 
power and flies 30 ft. or more. Easily built without tools. 


Chillicothe, Ohiv. 


LEAD SOLDIERS: COWBOYS: INDIANS: 

KNIGHTS: GLADIATORS: SAILORS: 
Over six’hundred designs. Send dime 7 poste pomate 
or 


d price list: for f 
eighteen Fight “Dollars for bi big. ig hundred-piece assort- 
ST. “LOUIS LEAD SOLDIER CO. 806 Pine St. Saint Louis, Mo, 
















7 beautifully 
ie eae, of 36 or a eens ‘cach. 
Folder sent free. 

fe x prucesa a. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO mass. 








Do You Want To Earn 
Some 
Christmas Money? 


See page 71 











INDIAN BEADWORK 


Special introductory Cffer 


Complete outfit for making Indian 
Beadwork, consisting of: 


‘A thé Bead Loom 
unches Indian Seed eons ae different 
colors. 000 beads. 


BS About 8,000 to 10, 
Instruction Pamphlet, with designs an J 
“Ty Superfine Bead 
u: e Bea 
1 Spool (100 yards Lone Twist 
Fancy Beadwork 8 


Complete iy ‘$1.15 Prepaid 
WALCO BEAD COMPANY 


Department 8. 101 West 37th St., NEW YORK CITY 


$2900 ins ir $2.98 


Pen t pF any so wished that you could 
illustrate some idea, sketch 



















illustrations, within 
If you will devote a few hours 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 


draw and draw wee betere, ou have 








half finished the Course. we fail to 
make this claim g we wil refund 
every cen’ & 


y eliminating a 
answeri 


ever 

high-grade, study course. 

Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
Detroit, who wrote: “I can’t see how you ask so li 

when others with inferior ae get from $20 to 

for theirs. It is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. 

Itisa Se aanet ne matter Waar aad you are.” 


Send No Money |[,,... ..... 
Jans the Course, and eS. 98 


Ses ee ge 





tacks, j 
to a, to work wi out | | 
any additional cos: 














LEDERER S000, OF ORANG, Det 222.4 Catomogy, og | 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


a a 
RADIO PINOCHLE 
Learn to signal by Morse Code, Semaphore, . 

tional Code and become familiar with 
Rank, in playing the game of Radio Pinochle. |. J ‘ame 
Oy Te anaes and adults. 148 instructive cards, Bs 


postp: 
SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. - Randolph, Mass. 





[MAGINE the fun you can 
have with this dandy Steam 
with Has a blued steel boiler 
sturdy iron firebox and 
handsomely finished | in 
ba all The balance wheel is. 2 
inches in diameter and nickel- 
— Parts interchangeable. 
gine runs rapidly with great 
force. Will run mechanical toys. 
You can have it free. 


The Open Road for Boys has 50 
pages a month crammed with 
thrilling fiction, breath-taking 
stories—the ind you sit up 
nights to read. Regular sub- 


A Whole scription Price $1 a year. We will 
ou a whole year’s sub- 

— of scription—r2 fat issues— 
and this dandy Steam En- 


veat 
Reading gine all for $r. 


ry Both foe 






130 Ni Street 
s 20 Newbnury Seret 


is: 
Herele ma i. Rush me the Steam Engine and put 
me down year bscription to The Open 
Road for Sane dagen’ 
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sige PATROL 


25 varieties of 


BETTER GRADE STAMPS 


~ Ba. want real good stamps. Includes 

ada, scarce New Foundland, fine 
British and French Colonies, etc. Only roc 
to those asking to see a selection of stamps. 


J. E. LETSON, WAYNE, MICH. 








$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 

from French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Reed. Sees, Ireland, Newfoundland, 








Stile will ekedesae utely free—a genui 
aclu 

of six beautiful a Moke stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $f.15! Also approvals. 


LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great osity); 1 fine stamp from smallest tc 
on earth; 1 jane set; 1 le 


by eat. 50e; gauge; and 
we ot ae pony Ey in which to keep your duplicates! 
ihe ble $8 sus Quick Bervice Appr ly S gents —— 


* for my famous 
D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indi 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


ch alone sells for 7¢ net) 
ana = other les, inclu: 








CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 
sas U. ES POSTAGE yy er Away 
00 =. 50 Mixed Alorent countries, 
qe ‘ie $4ac Australia, Lebanon, 





stamps 40 
Ww 
FREE «== ie rece nek tock ALL fe BOo, 

1000 Yr ees stamps & 1000 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0. ST. LO 


WORLD'S GREATEST DET at 
ma, See. Bs high vanes UP Uv. ise Boe 28 x 
to vi nel 100 0 ait 

HAWKEYE STAMP CO. .» Cedar Rapids, 19, lowa 


BIG IG CIRCUS PACKET 10c 10¢ ¢ Gigant io bargain! 





cants. 





‘kable lot con: e Jungle * Birds 

or oe * Natives of may its * 
es * Lions * t be s * Mule 

> ‘ungle anes big lot of other fin 
stamps. An Sr ie tea of our Low 7 sreae ae- 
provals. E. P. JOHNSC sx 692, San Jose, Calif. 





PucsAle2 928—BARGAINS 
10 pel Sets Cat. =e — easecce Our Pr. 75c. 
Universal ~— (Med. Size), 3 pks........ pS * 25¢e. 


by pty (TR! (Fine xy 
1,000 Ui Free of 


10 Ditterent Tria Triangles (Scarce) 
THE STAMP EXCHANGE CO., 72 Cedar Ave., Newark, NJ. J. 





STAMPS 105 China, pt, Ete. Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list and 
Cospens. 2c. Stamp Album over bog etre 
paw of co Bigger ones 
4e., 450, 31.35, ats "BULLARD & CO., 
EASE gets bot 





1 in Pack. ye stamps inclu Tchad, Dutch 
ian, ote. 5c to approval applicants ‘If 
will write at once 


we include a 
stamp album, dum, Dertorath on. a gause and a big yy } 
without albums 16c; 50c; 


spaces $1.50; 50: 16. spaces $4.60 nnd $360: U.8. ines 
Hill Stamp Co., L d St., Waltham, Mass. 


SO Van DIFFERENT U. Ss POSTAGE 
* STAMPS 
To PEs oy oo od U. 8. and Foreign Approvals. 


To0e Hinges, 10c: S0p0 tor See. "1000 Mixed Worciga, See" °°? 
B. L. GLENDALE STAMP CO, 1342 Linden Ave, Glendale, Calif. 


100 DEFERENT STAMPS FREE 
312 East pe og asvaihatsedl OMe York 


HELIGOLAND coc is “~~ y in ty — ~Agt — comes 


for ide 10¢ to approval coelicanta tar for 
Free Premium 


es sacrificed 
ay NO OJON 40% approval 
my NO 3 second selection and the first 25 
malled wit with the new HAWAIIAN eyitnt 26 orders willbe 
ERNEST A. KEHR, 12710 103d Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


BIG MY: STERY PA 
BaLs, “HEATHENS, and witb naan 
cluding IRAQ, HENS. and 
cates sets an 

















of CANNI- 
SAVAGES. _In- 
, UGANDA, KENYA, 
it yea ask to see some nice 

NNIES es Logan, Detroit, Mich. 


10 Different SAAR Lane ETS 


TIC 
(usaally sell for 30c) also 25 different ogy ‘erent 
Countries. ALL for a dime to applicants for my HIGH GRADE 
APPROVALS. 


Robert E. Fifield, 217 Mentor Ave., Painesville, O. 


AIRMAIL FREE forma 


et ay ane. 100" Ege rare 

Colonies 25c. 1000 diff. 

L. W. HUDSON, 1439 East 7th Street, Plainfield, N. J. 
WINNERS for QUALITY and BEAUTY 


“COMET” SPECIALS 300%: Sc 


1000 ”° 

Brit. Cols. and “Gopher” net Approvals on uest to 
“Collectors who a ething difterent. Reteren erences 
please. North Star Stamps, 202 Clifton Mnips. Minn. 








Stam 
Brit! Golonion t 
fine grade 75c. 





STAMP FREE 
CATE STAMP ALBUM, 


DUPLI 
FINE BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
60 DIFFERENT ST. 

POCKET CASE and PERF. GAUGE 
sho onpe of Oe eet “Liver”’ » Spamp Monnte 5 90 giferent 
Sie cess Indian Native States, ‘Australasia, and 
finally the useful and essen enumerated 
above. Send 4c for postage, and just request our 
famous approval 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England 








THE KING by A naan. SPORTS 
rer ten 


Se 


De ve on eee D> éutag, 


Seat e ee oan 


TELLS YOU HOW 
AMERICAN STAMP DEALERS AGENCY 
Exclusive Sales Service and Advertising consul ‘‘Since 1928"" 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Mystic’s “‘Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 


Sloseites Pizdersbed orth Borneo 


, Lome 






CO! 
A 
Q' 





Shind "Thomas Prines 
Winn feat Exe ee 


reat Pale Out 17S APPMOV an NPrEnea eS! 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 


Hy Ten different triangle stamps for 15c. 
Triangles—jyapuroval applicants 

100 Africa 45c.—100 Asia 
Coloni 





1 190 0 Port ese Colonies 50c. 
1100 Mixed, all unused, only rete edie ees 


Big lists, with hundredsot b aa dp 


FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS FREE 


oars yen ee from eleven f countries free for 
eae for our price ch 
Colonies rf diff. Germany 25c. Album 10e. 


ARGONAUT (STAMP co. 











Dept. 120 














you’LL ENJOY —, A ket 
from Bech Protectorate, 


New Canaan Conn. 
German New Guinea, N: Fe = 
ew a’ 01 
Borneo, Nyasalan "Guinn 
Catt Be 


St.Lucia, yo dkms, lists _ fee 


for sets on approval, 
GEORGE W. WIRTH, 139 Shepherd. a Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Africa, Asia, 
Australia, 
CENTS. 


100 Different F 
Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONL 


FREE FREE with each our pam which tells ““How to, Make 
Queen € on oRroogei  foesther with ek ae 


supplies, 
City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


- |EREE 2 Wall St. Stock Transfer Slips 


containing U. S. and revenue stamps and 
100 all different’ foruion’ te coligcters who juest our bargain 
sheets and en m4 








Herbert A. Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 


oS ed Pi oe 
2008 3s A. : 10e. Packets all ditt’ stam 

100 Austria, 50 Czechoslovakia, 25 Danzig, g. 25 Japan, 
25 Denmark, 15 Luxemburg, 10c each, postage 

KENWOOD STAMP CO., 526 No. Kenwood, Gestake Calif. 
Wonder , a: Sabon Sarace, chad Pecpard Toe Landecape, Cam om 

ag oul 
‘sfamibe 3 

Lot pula § Mii orate  Sopae, Sect 
CRAWFORD RD STAMP CO. 2 co., 2355 No. Grand, Connersville, pind. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 10 up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25c. 

B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE fone 
See cece team Coa ait 
tions. 2c stamp fA? ——y mee Fenie’ in = 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., thsea, England 


78 FAR OFF COUNTRIES - - - - - ONLY 10c 
dae ey cet tases a! Sor 


mM ket i 
ns lan, inchading ya et h. d ferent ta tee 
price 10c. lists and with cach order. 


C.D.REIMERS COMPANY, 297 FlatironBidg., Ft.Worth,Tex. 


BIG CARNIVAL WITH PRIZE 10c 


Cc MES of, +4, OASIS, JUNGLE BELLE, SACRE 

fos! le é Pain = are few of the mang ben Deauti ra 
“ an Liberia R ey and a 

rt di --y 8 We will pat t in extra as spec al 

— nace Se stamp Ct . - All this for only 10c to appli- 

tH. Price’ S17 Eilts Ave., 




















Irvington, N. J. 


A FEW BARGAINS 
25 diff. Japan be; 20 diff. India e: 25 diff. Canada 6c: 








50 diff. U. 8. 8c; 30 diff. Sweden 8c; 50 diff. Bavaria 8c: 
20 diff. Ital 5e: 1,000 diff. Fore! ,000 
Money italy if you want it. - 860; . veveaben 
GIBBONS STAMP CO., Box 63, Savannah, Ga. 
3) JUNGLE &£0DDCOUNTRIESLOT 10c 
Consis' 
COUNTRIES only An Sick ee 
a ae zu 60c eac! ‘ou will be 
thie ck ludes 
ANGOLA. ST. THOMAS, URENCO 
Br ed Lib and other a countries: 
a spolicanta, 8 OLFE. 2908 W.. 2h¢0 St, 








20 Diff. Brazil, Free 


to all applicants for my dandy lc approvals. 5 diff. Air 
a Se, ju send 2c postage. The home of stamp 
b - Rengstorff, Box 102, Havana, Iili 





ANCHER’S $, $ $ OUTF IT—ONLY 12c! 


stamp: stamps with (prewar) 
mlifice dellare "(iatoses Derforation nd” mime, seal"? 
1 airmail set; weaning tase ‘rom jest republic on earth; 
fy eg good Travancore, Malsy, 
les, etc., ete. for Sapa el: 
every order: 


cants! pocket . 25e, 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 319, Ramsey, N. J. 





7 RENCH COLONIES FREE 
of French Ci a Cm rican 
angies, Native Chief, Tiger and Forest "Sen ‘ 


outlor with our illustra ‘seme Price List. Also b 
Comp catalog of 1.000 cifierent sets and packets. big 


trey 





DON’T THINK FOR A MINUTE 
“PHANTOM HUNDRED” 


different isn’t a Humdi » Soe 2c if you ask to see 
erences 





2c for return postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


a selection of QUALI m Include ref. 
please. A. V. PIERCE, 115 SB way, Providence, R.I. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from {Including |' 
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sss AREN °T you ready yet?” called Bob. He 

and Phil stood by the fence watching 
Harry laboring with a rake clearing the lawn 
of dead leaves. 

““Have a heart,” he cried. “I’m nearly 
through. Come in and help me.” 

The leaves had to be burned in small heaps 
so as not to make too big a blaze but several 
fires were kept going at the same time along 
the drive and a half hour later they were 
on their way to the Franklin Stamp Club, 
Phil and Bob growling at their companion for 
the delay. 
| The club tooms were crowded perhaps be- 
cause of the first appearance of the 1929 
Scott’s Catalogue. President Straub was 
busily handing them out to eager buyers. He 
said; ‘The advance demand for this book 
up to August 15th was double that of last 
year which was five thousand ahead of 1927. 
The 1928 edition was completely sold out by 
February so it looks like a good year for 
philately. You have to have a catalogue. 
Buy ’em now. Who’s next?” 

The boys had come prepared. With their 
copies they found chairs at a table and glanced 
quickly through the pages admiring the royal 
blue cover with its golden yellow printing. 

“Over seventeen hundred pages,” Harry an- 
nounced, “and I was told there are price changes 
of twenty-five per cent.” 

Phil had brought a 1928 catalogue and com- 
parisons were made, occasional exclamations 
denoting a gain or a loss. 

“Have you seen the Morocco charity air- 
mails?” asked Bob. ‘‘We have to pay double 
face value for them and as there are ten 
denominations to the set from five centimes 
to ten francs it mounts up. I hate to think 
what the rest of the world is paying France 
to encourage her in the stamp publishing busi- 
ness. Now that the franc has been put on a 
gold basis perhaps there will be a slight let-up. 
Good looking designs, though; aren’t they?” 

“Have you heard of the French stamps that 
were prepared in New York harbor? That’s a 
new one for you. Actually printed on a 
French liner in sight of the Statue of Liberty. 
To have mail sent ashore before the regular 
landing a charge of ten francs is made. The 
ship post office had run low in stamps so an 
appeal was sent out to the French Consul 
who ordered the remainder of four thousand 
one franc fifties and a thousand ninety centimes 
to be surprinted ten francs. This will be a 
rarity sure to climb in price. There may have 
been some lucky philatelists on board. And 
think of flown covers. It’s an issue without a 
precedent.” 

‘“Who’s seen the new German set? Like 
recent German issues the backgrounds are 
solid colors.” Phil laid the thirteen values in 
a row. “Seven with the portrait of Ex- 
President Ebert and six with Von Hindenburg. 
Bright looking, aren’t they?” 

Mr. Kurdian was bending over Phil’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Would you like to see the Uruguay 
soccer stamps? You know they won the 
championship at the Olympic Games in 1924 
and 1928, so to commemorate the triumph 
these three denominations were prepared, two, 
five and eight centavos but all badly centered. 
I haven’t seen any otherwise. Not all the 
commemoratives are proving financial suc- 
cesses. Austria’s Nebelungen set turning out 
a failure, that country has decided against 
further issues of like character. Cuba’s Pan- 
American set, too, was unprofitable. Russia 
has brought out another ten ruble, black, 
with the usual Lenin portrait. It is a regular 
issue. Here’s a ten milliemes, postage due, 
green and purple, from Sudan. A new series 
comes from Leeward Islands; a quarter, a 
half, one, one and a half, two, two and a hal lf, 
three and six pence, and one, two, five, and 
ten shillings and one pound, omitting the four 
and five pence and the two shillings six, three, 
and four shillings of the former set. If you 
boys have radios you should listen in to Mr. 
H. P. Thorp of the Scott Stamp Company 
who gives a half hour talk once a week. He 
will be glad to answer questions. Write and 
tell him what you are interested in. If your 
questions are not too personal and there is 
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READY NOVEMBER ist 


POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


This catalogue lists every stamp ever issued, 
and describes and illustrates each stamp, giving 


mark, denomination, type of printing, sur- 


charge, as well as price used and unused at 
which it may be bought from the Scott Stamp 


For sale everywhere. If ordered from the 
ee forwarding extra. 


1928 
No. 
No. 2. 


1 West 47th Street 


1929 (85th) EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 


of issue, color, perforation, paper, water- 


in Co. 


CLOTH COVER 


$2.00 
With THUMB INDEX $2.50 


Shipping Weight 


NOW ON SALE 
Edition. International Junior Album. 
0.1. Blue boards redcorners $4.00 
Bound in brown cloth $5.00 
Modern Album $2.00 
Forwarding extra. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


Edition 






























Malay, Guiana, . 
arbados, etc., includ- ¢ 
ing cs caribou, tiger, kangaroo. 


camel, anteater, swan, Giraffe ele- 
phant, “Gpringhot, etc. —absoiutely 
Free to a icants enclos- 


Pproval a: 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 





VALUABLE PRIZE GIVEN AWAY 





H. L. 


FREY, Station G, Box 263, New York City 
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Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Build Your Stamp we Collection at Our Expense 


We offer 


splendid commission in stamps—first issues—uniq: 


premiums for selling our stamps to your friends. We will 


send —_se 


poet 
805 Fairmont Place - - 


sample haste walend of $2.00. Your Scoutmaster’s 
address or references that will bear investigation 
stamps you cannot sell. No obligation. 

LUX STAMP CO. 
Bronx, New York 





The PACKET of CURIOUS 5 ston te 





onia, (ph: 
ge ne eoldiog Jucdalarie Gis slave), ave) Kenye Sa 
oscar dsliverys y stam, : 
.» oi very, mone’ 
a "atx freakish Aze! 
Swindle stam: pa, ait StL FoR Sc! Approvals 
price-list with 


DeKALB STAMP COMPANY 
st Garrett, Ind. 





70) 


Referenee sequel Ben Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, 


Box 37, 
I send selec- 


DISCOUNT £,224 sec 


© sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
Giseount from standard catalogue prices. 


Hanover, Penna. 





$25,000.00 CASH 


4 about 
e will sen 
10 cents 


the former value of the genuine German money 
ether with 100 all different stamps for 
0 applicants for our approval books. 


BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, New York City 





100 °stames' FREE 


lcants for als, postage 2c. 
pedigrees CHRISTENSEN S STAMP. ‘Co. 


826 Teutonia Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





STAMP ALBUM FREE ; mole 
with purchase of 190 digerent Oe eD stamps fo for 25 


stamps for 
a dime. One pound, about 4500 mixed unpicked foreign 


Mission 


Stamps for 


C. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 





206 Different Stamps 


Abyssinia, Li 


Egypt, Bulgaria, Japan, 


Etc., list and poner Rey only 12c. 
w. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, Ill. 





* STANLEY GIBBONS vu. S. LIST 


ytd 


editio (1929) ready, sent 
im now By 
uni ” 


interested in United States or British 
should be without our latest 32-page list. << 
free. Nearly all stamps 
in blocks. “Pine stamps at 


reasonable 
Stanley Gibbons, Inc. ,38b Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





Special Packet 





Canadian Cor Confederation 


Newfoundland ry a) val ai eirese 
Canada, We list 250 co untries 





50. 


eration oe stamp oe ont 3 5 


etc., free. in dime 
- 500 different 25¢; 1000 different 75¢; 2000 different 
Victoria Stamp Co. » Dept. 2, London, Canada. 


November 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





sufficient time he will reply over the radio. 
Wouldn’t you like to hear your name coming 
through the air?” 





250 Fine Stamps FREE 





GIANT OFFER 


250 fine stamps almost all different—some unused 


—many from odd places. No junk. A special 
collection and you can have them free. Includes 
stamps from all well-known countries and such 
as: adaloupe, Martinique, Reunion, Russia, 
Ubangi, Togo, French Guiana, Bavaria, etc., etc. 
We will send you this huge packet and a year’s 
subscription to The Open Road for Boys Maga- 
zine fully described on another page all for $1. 


Rush your order at once to Nov. Philo Club, 
Open Road for Boys Magazine, 130 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


When Mr. Kurdian had gone Phil returned 
to his catalogue. ‘Do you fellows mark up 
the stamps you have?” he inquired. 

“T do,” Bob answered. ‘Mr. Birwood uses 
a blue pencil for those he already had and 
then new acquisitions during the year are 
checked off in red. By this method he can 
always tell what year he added a certain 
specimen to his collection for of course he 
always keeps his catalogue. Some only mark 
those they require. Sometimes I am careless 
in my checking and find I have bought the 
same stamp twice through my neglect.” 

“Tt’s funny the way some fellows look at 
collecting and the little they know about 
stamps,” said Bob. “A chap in our class in 
school asked me if anyone of importance ever 
‘collected stamps—such a person as Napoleon, 
for example. I told him Napoleon was not 
alive in 1840 and he looked dazed. I then 
named a list of kings, senators, judges, finan- 
ciers who were still living and actively in- 
terested in the hobby. We do learn a few 
things through stamps.” 

“T was thinking of what Mr. Kurdian said 
about commemorative stamps,” said Harry. 














63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES- ONLY 12c 


Airplanes, Maps, Animals, Trains, Ships, 

Bolsheviks, Africans, Mongolians, Greek Gods, Red Cross. 
Marvelous packet of 63 different stamps including 

all of the above and many more. Bargain price, 12c, 


ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 
BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Fla. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Geataing . different as lachoded are ‘ar-aw: + Rcaetins wee 
kevoi (ophins and, eye Npode cin ve breaking chain ain); 
Reoudlang wht ferocious, fiotdad 
Leap A Victory); Tum —* stat wi be — ‘o ap- 
PIKES "PEAK ik vim CO co. Bor 215, rings, Colo. 


IMPORT ANS: i yes it now, we wil ate a> Ea 
oate ss "perforation gauge, and & 





Complete Stamp Outfit 


Illustrated Alb 
50 Different Foreign Stamps 
Pack of Stamp Hinges 
iieeration Geuse 

ts to 
to approval applcats Big Titustrated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa 
SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 


10 dif. fine Airmail stamps, inc'ud- 
ing scarce Esthoniantriangie. Aliso 
beautiful Portuguese red cross 
set and packet of 10 Central Lith- 
uanian stamps. 


ALL FOR Sc! Approvais 
and big free lists with 
each order. 








CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





RARE CONGO 
AIRPOST! 
(Which alone catalogues 20c) 


tetpeinet aaa See Ee 





mean Seap Co, Room 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., * Paltimore, Md. 


$§Q°°O for 2 S¢ 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dlicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. 8, MILFORD, CONN, 











ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Fz... Ubangl, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of th “hard- 
to-get” countries and many —— are contained 
my Wonder Packet of 55 differe oven FREE to 
Approval Applicants = tneloning 40 for Bena’ 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 


VARIETIES 
0) . = ALL pig 
1000 preuny 
Alban to hold sy J sccampe, 











% ” wo 

with each colar. Miami ‘Some ¢ ee Toledo, Ohio 
All different. Postage 2c 

100 Largealbum 15sc. List of 


1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
- - a= approvals 
h each order. 

TOLEDO, O. 


Stamps. Free 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP co. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 90c 


150 Dift. Stam .10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps... .18c 
350 PS: *" 956 1000 | * “ 2 


:/35e 1000 Hinges....... *t!"T0e 
P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





Cc. M. EVANS’ 


100 ALL ,_DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN AWAY 
to each new subscriber to THE pate om COLLECTOR. 
All the news about stam d only 25 cents for a six 
aes al subscription. pee, your complete sat- 
\sfaction. STAMP COLLECTOR 

719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Department B. L., 
100 ALL DIFFEP NT stamps 


FR E to pede ag for * co vgecrag Ap- 


BADGER ‘ST AMP ‘co. 


“Tt doesn’t apply to commemoratives es- 
pecially when the stamps are not high priced. 
An issue of two stamps from Russia honoring 
Tolstoy are the kind that have my approval. 
The values are ten kopeks, a portrait of Tolstoy 
and a twenty-eight kopeks shows him working 
in a field. He was born a hundred years ago, 
September roth, and is known as a novelist 
and social reformer. In his old age desiring to 
live the-simple life of a peasant he turned his 
fortune over to his wife and children and set 
out as a wanderer to die within the year of 
exposure at the age of eighty-two.” 

It was a little before ten o’clock when the 
- | boys, deciding to call it an evening, picked 
their way through the crowded rooms to the 
flight of stairs in the hallway that led down 
to the brightly lighted business street. Some- 
one suggested a stop at Lovell’s book store 
which though closed at this hour would have 
a display of stamps in one of the windows al- 
ways intriguing to look over. An electric 
light at the curb before the store made every- 
thing clear. 

“There’s a new air post set.” Bob called 
attention to five stamps mounted on a card, 
from Persia; three krans, yellow-brown; five 
krans, dark brown; one toman, gray violet; 
two tomans, olive-bistre; and three tomans, 
deep green, the design elaborated somewhat 
after the fashion of a native rug; in the center 
of each an airplane tilted at an angle in flight 
Another air post issue caught their attention, 
this a single variety from Dominican Republic, 
printed in deep ultramarine and in the same 
form as the United States special delivery. 
The main part of the engraving shows a map 
of the Island of Haiti, the eastern portion of 
which is occupied by ‘the republic. In 1697, 
by the treaty of Ryswick, Spain surrendered 
this section of the island to France, retaining 
the remainder down to 1795. The republic was 
formed in 1843, falling again into the hands 
of Spain in 1861, but two years later regaining 
its freedom. Its population is chiefly negroes 
and mulattoes. Still another set in the window 
display haled from the Philippines—postage 
dues in brown-red, values, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 
and 20 centimos. Poland furnished two 
values, a one zloty, black on cream laid paper, 
in the type of the Philatelic Exhibition issue 
and a portrait stamp, two and a half grotzy, 
rose red, inscribed “Gen. Juzef Bem.” 

As they resumed their homeward way 
- | Harry said; ‘‘I saw in the paper the Peruvian 
Government has granted a contract to the 
Keystone Aircraft Corporation of New York 
to establish a mail and passenger service be- 
tween that country and the United States. 
Any postage stamps that may result if issued 
by the company will find no place in the 
catalogue but like the Colombian Republic 
air-mail stamps which are sponsored by a 
private company, though not listed are still 
sought after by collectors.” 

‘1925 was the banner year for air mails with 
one hundred and three varieties,” said Phil. 
“This year may take the lead by the end of De- 
cember. The United Stages will soon issue a 
five-cent air-mail stamped envelope which will 
have, too, the red and blue distinguishing 
stripes which are at present seen on these 
envelopes.” 
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Three Loud, Long Cheers 
And Then Some, Fellows 


Here’s how our Gang would look and act if 
they were all together when they receive their 
big ‘‘bonus’”’ checks BOYS’ LIFE just mailed out. 


Yes, sir, that fine alert bunch would give three 


howili: 


ng cheers for BOYS’ LIFE. 


All real live wires, every Jack one 
of them, they earn big commis- 
sions and extra bonus every 
month. Nothing worries them. 
They have their own money for 
everything they want—never pes- 
ter Mom or Dad, and get what 
they want when they want it. 


You Can Join Them 


Yes, you can join up and be one of the gang. 
You'll come in at just the best time now because 
there will be extra special commission and bonus 
right up to Christmas time for the fellows who 


are in 


the “‘gang”’ records. ) ; 


Fill in the coupon and mail off to Jack Gardner 
right away. You’ll hear from him in a few days, 
and then life for you will be“just_one pocket full 
of spare money after the other. 


Mr. J. B. Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 


for the extra commission and bonus. 


I want to join up with the BOYS’ LIFE ‘‘Gang,”’ especially 
Please enter my name in the 


records and write me. 


11-28 
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Bous/ YouNeed This Knife 


This knife, an ax and a gun 
| would be ample tools for any 

roughing expedition. Its blade 
| is a keen cutting, lasting one; 
in addition it is a bottle opener, 
| awl, can opener and screw 
driver all in one. 


doesn’t have it, show him 
this ad and he will get one 
Sor you. 


DWIGHT, DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 



















Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 


a ural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 


echool for otammnerers in world. 
Eat 24 years. Largest chool Milwaukee, Wis. 





BOYS TAKE N NOTICE! 


your — toys, bird houses and furniture from 
my Ba y to read and easy to build, Send 
stamp for list of drawings. 


WOODCRAFT, Box 436, Troy, N. Y. 


Ceres & 


CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO..3111 Grand Ave, Kanses 












Craftwork in 


- “INSTRUCTION orechete 
Pe se STE a F 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park ‘aa ‘oanunte ~n Col. 
4 each for names of new customers 

who -wear an artificial eye. Send 
names of any you know and earn commis- 








sion. Nothing to buy or sell. 
Denver Optic Co. 776QMY Denver, Col. 


MOTION PICTURE 
“A Day With the Boy Scouts inCamp” 


Now available for Home use. 
200 ft. 16 mm. Print, $15.00. Also for rental, 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. $2.50, plus transportation. 
244 W. 49th St. LANG FILM CO. N. Y. City 
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are a light eater, or are “finicky” about your 
food, it’s a bad sign. 

19. Sleep. Are you a sound sleeper? The 
other side is to have trouble getting to sleep, 
waking up at the slightest disturbance, being 
unable to sleep at all well the night before some 
exciting thing like the start of a trip, or a foot- 
ball game. Gene Tunney is reported to have 
gone to sleep in the airplane that was bringing 
him down to New York for his championship 
fight. with Tom Heeney. He was certainly 
a good sleeper! 

11. Sickness. Do you have many colds, or 
other troubles of that sort—tonsilitis, or sore 
throat, or headaches, or indigestion, or diseases 
like mumps and measles? If you are rela- 
tively immune from such troubles, and recover 
from them quickly when they do come along, 
it’s pretty good evidence of what is called 
“constitutional strength.” On the other hand, 
no matter how well you may feel in between- 
times, if you come down with a lot of outside 
troubles, and particularly if you’re very suscep- 
tible to colds, it’s bad. 

12. Inheritance. Are both your parents 
strong and healthy? No matter how lusty 
you may be yourself, if either your father or 
mother has had a great deal of sickness or poor 
health, it means that probably you have a cer- 
tain tendency toward those same troubles. 
As with all the other items on this list, there’s 
no sure rule about it; there are always‘ excep- 
tions—just as in cards, it’s always possible that 
you'll find all the acés in your hand. But it’s 
not usually the case. Ordinarily, if either of 
your parents, or any other ancestors that you 


rite | happen to know definitely about, lacked good 





purposes a 
postpaid, 15 cents, two for 25 cents. Ask for free magic 
and novelt 

VALLEY KOVEL TY co., P. O. Box 1, Ottawa, Ill. 
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GOODWIN MFG. CO. 835 Keota St. apa lowa 
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amazing price of only $2.15! 


for the whole year. 


Just think of the hundreds 


Send Your 
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Here’s Your Chance. 


All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the 

thrilling articles, big departments, pictures, pre- 
miums and contests that fill these two popular favorites 
from cover to cover are yours for a whole year at the 


When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not 
through for a month. A few days later, Bingo! along 
comes the other and you can enjoy a new bunch of 
thrills, surprises and laughs at an extra cost of only 15c¢ 


It’s one whale of a bargain, boys! You ought to get 
in on this wonderful double magazine offer right away. 


ticles that will be knocking at your front door—and of 
the small cost that will enable you to let them in! 


Ordinarily you’d have to pay 
$3.00 for these two magazines. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


It?s a Knockout, 
Fellows! 














Boys’ LIFE 


and 
The Open Road for Boys 
Both for $2.15 


Snap It Up! 


of bang-up stories and ar- 


Order To 


health, you have to take account of that fact 
in making an estimate of your own prospects 


secret. | for continuing physical strength. 


MAKE a Physical Development score for 

yourself, using the chart on this page. 
Take each of these twelve subjects, and mark 
yourself on them, 5 for Excellent, 4 for Good, 
3 for Fair, 2 for Poor, and 1 for Very Poor. 

If your total for the twelve is thirty-six, 
you'll be just about average. Let’s hope it 
will be well above that. 

And now we come to the door that physical 
development opens for you. 

But first of all, don’t think that health 
and strength keep you away from any occupa- 
tion under the sun. Quite the contrary, the 
better your physical development is, the more 
of a help you will find it, wherever you are. 
A book-keeper, for example, is obviously a 
whole lot better off if he has good health than 
if he hasn’t. 

The Outdoor Occupations are the ones to 
look into particularly, if, after scoring yourself 
in all five different kinds of development that 
these articles will describe, you find that your 
highest score is on the health and strength card 
outlined above. 

Why? Because if you have excellent health 
and strength, and are only average in other 
things, you will probably be able to succeed 
in some of the outdoor occupations, and enjoy 
them, more than you would be able to suc- 
ceed in, and enjoy, other ways of earning a 
living. 

When I fought through a squall with the 
little Irene, and enjoyed the thrill of danger 
and the dark and the close communion with 
wind and sea all the rest of the night, it was 
partly because heart and lungs and muscles 
were all working together smoothly and effec- 
tively, giving zest to effort and tang to victory. 
I sang into the wind because I was having a 
wonderful time, without quite understanding 
what it was all about—just as my own blood 
was singing in my veins. Weakness or undue 
weariness would have made that sail quite 
a different matter—something to shudder at, 
a nightmare, instead of a thrilling memory. 
Muscles unequal to their task would have stolen 
away all confidence, replacing courage with 
timidity. Enjoyment would have turned to 
shivering misery. The wind and the wetness 
and the cold and the dark would all have be- 
come enemies, instead of friendly competitors, 
held on equal terms. 

At college I roomed with a chap who had for 
a couple of years driven sixteen-mule freight- 
wagons in the high Sierras—handling his long 
eight-span string with a blacksnake and a jerk- 
line. Even when he told me about ges 
dawn among the mountain peaks, the road 
winding along the edge of a precipitous drop 
to the valley beneath, or snaking the wagon 
through a dangerous ford—his eyes would 
light up, and his voice would almost break. 
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He had enjoyed that work with mules in the 
mountains just as I had enjoyed sailing my 


little cockleshell of a boat in the black waves 


of Buzzards Bay. 


NOW we come to another thing: Taken by 


and large, the outdoor occupations offer 
harder work than almost any others, and in 
money, poorer pay. ua ¥ 
That brings you straight up against the 
question of what you expect to get out of your 
life. A lot of fellows seem to think they’ll 
be able to creep up on a good time by finding 


- some way of getting a living that will mean 


little work and a lot of money. 

It’s a nice, pleasant theory. The only 
trouble with it is, things don’t work out that 
way. 

So far as I have been able to learn, you are 
successful in what you do, and in life, in almost 
exact proportion to the degree in which you 
enjoy your work. If you find something that 
you actually like to do, work that you enjoy as 
much as eating pie—why, that 7s pie! And 
the outdoor occupations, more than almost any 
others I know, with the possible exception of 
certain kinds of so-called creative work, give 
that very thing. 

Money? Sooner or later you learn that 
money is a relative thing. When you have 
more money coming in than you’re paying out, 
you have “big money,” no matter how little 
it is. And when there’s more going out than 
is coming in, no matter how big the checks are, 
there’s trouble. -So the outdoor occupations 
rank up pretty well after all; although they 
bring in less than other occupations, they re- 
quire less for living. 

The biggest salaries in the world, and the 
biggest incomes, are many of them found in or 
near New York City; also, it costs more to 
live there than any other place I know—and 
that combination means a lot of anxiety and 
trouble. You can see it by looking in New 
York faces. 

In farming districts wages are lower than 
almost anywhere else; also it costs less to live 
there—and if you look at the faces in country 
places you usually find a lot less anxiety, and 
it seems to me a good deal more contentment, 
than you find in New York. 

Of all the outdoor occupations, farming 
stands at the head of the list. In 1920, when 
the last United States census was taken,' more 
than one person out of every four in this coun- 
try “in gainful occupation” was engaged in 
“agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry” 
—10,953,158 out of a total of 41,614,248. 

My own real farming started in Southern 
California, in clearing land for orange orchards. 
Later I set out 500 lemon trees, and saw them 
freeze and die. A big storm came up one night 
and blew over a seventy-foot chicken house 

I’d just finished. Year after year was filled 
with hardship and disappointment. Yet, 
looking back, those years seem the best that 
I’ve ever known. I can remember yet how the 
wind snatched at the lantern in my hand, that 
night of the big storm, and drove the flame 
down to a guttering blue spark. An empty 
five-gallon gasoline can drove past me, banging 
and thumping down-wind into the night. I 
could hardly keep my balance, bending far over 
against the gale. The mules and the cows were 
all right, in the barn, but I was afraid that 
presently that would be blown away, too. In 
that night of storm I remember feeling as 
though the curve of the earth had sudd 
become apparent in the darkness, and that 
was somehow standing on top of the world. 

Later I carried water by hand to 1,200 more 
trees that I set out—oranges this time. It was 
backbreaking work; ‘t left me so tired at night 
that bed felt better than it ever seems to feel 
now. Between the rows of little trees, one sea- 
son, I found eleven different meadow-larks’ 
nests—the California meadow-lark that looks 
like its eastern cousin, but sings quite differ- 
ently. 


ECENTLY, after a lapse of nearly eleven 
years, I’ve found a farm in Connecticut. 
It makes the years between, spent in city occu- 
tions, seem far less valuable. Here there is 
avy green growth through spring and sum- 
mer, with the gurgle of running water in dozens 
of small streams and rivulets: Woodchucks 
galore. There is a walnut grove on the hillside 
above the house, and the other day I flushed 
covey of partridge i in it. 
“Farming” may mean raising rabbits @ 
Kansas, or sheep in Montana, or turkeys i 
Texas. It ranges from market-gardening of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Long Island to fox-farming in northern Wis- 
consin, or growing eucalyptus trees in the 
Southwest. Two years ago a friend of mine 
bought a cattle ranch in Manitoba, Canada—a 
“small” ranch of 3,000 acres, located on a 
swift-flowing river 150 feet wide. 

The average farm wage is about $650 a year 
—hardly more than half what can be made in 
most other occupations. In 1910 it was only 
$300, and didn’t go above $500 until 1918. 
Even to-day $12.50a week seems small enough, 
when union painters and plumbers and plas- 
terers get eight and ten and twelve and fourteen 
dollars a day in some cities. But the farm la- 
borer usually gets his ‘“‘board and keep,” and 
finds that his expenses are mighty low. 

Farm work is easy to try out. There’s al- 
most always plenty of it, since the demand for 
farm labor is usually far greater than the sup- 
ply. A job in the country will toughen your 
muscles, and make you more fit, physically, for 
almost anything that you may turn to later. 
It usually provides an opportunity for good 
mental development, too, of a general nature, 
since nothing develops the mind more than 
turning from one of the thousand things that 
you have to do on a farm, to another, and solv- 
ing each small problem as it presents itself— 
from teaching a calf to drink out of a pail to 
getting a fallen bucket out of a well, or trans- 
planting little cabbage plants. 

Aside from all the different kinds of regular 
agricultural work, there is forestry. Only a few 
thousand can find work in the government For- 
est Service, of course, compared to the hun- 
dreds of thousands on farms in a single State. 
But it’s fascinating work. Like farming, it’s 
poorly paid—in money. I have a brother-in- 
law, for example, who is now getting about 
$175 a month, after more than fifteen years’ 
work, and a lot of promotion, in the United 
States Forest Service. But he gets alsoa small 
allowance for rent of a house, two horses to ride, 
and their upkeep, another small allowance for 
automobile mileage, and so on. He started in 
as a patrolman, during the fire season, at $20 a 
month. A*couple of years ago, after several 
unusually big fires in quick succession, he had a 
complete breakdown from overwork, and had 
to get a leave of absence. But in a couple of 
months he was back, hard at it as ever. He 
has a good deal of authority, and is looked up 
to in the small towns where the local forest 
headquarters is located. Once, when I visited 
him, he was living at a Ranger station on top 
of Greenhorn Mountain, 5,000 feet or so above 
Bakersfield, California, near the headwaters of 
the Kern River. The top of the great range 
was like a park, forested with white oak and 
Jeffery pine, and a dozen more, with little un- 
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derbrush. Gray squirrels darted from tree to 
tree. Here and there, between the trunks, you 
could see off into blue distance over the valley, 
thousands of feet down. I know of no more 
hard-working, efficient, self-respecting, loyal, 
unselfish, and, on the whole, successful crew 
than the modestly paid men of Uncle Sam’s 
Forest Service. 

The United States Government has a lot of 
outdoor jobs—most of them carrying a good 
deal of responsibility, and rather small pay. 
There is the Coast Guard. There is the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. There is the Merchant 
Marine. There are the County Agents who 
work in connection with the Land-Grant agri- 
cultural colleges. There is the Army and there 
is the Navy. There are various fish and game 
commissions; there are all manner of fish hatch- 
eries. Always, for the rank and file, the pay, 
in money, is small. Your living—and a little 
more. That is all. Even those who are un- 
usually successful, who rise to high rank and 
command relatively large salaries, get far less 
than they would in other occupations—busi- 
ness, say, or law, or medicine—with the same 
amount of ability. But most of them get 
something that is worth more than money: 
work that they really enjoy. 

There is a lot of prospecting and small min- 
ing that is outdoors work, and a lot of lumber- 
ing. A limited number of people find their way 
into fascinating nature-study of various kinds. 
One of my acquaintances is making a study of 
bees for the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. Another is a snake expert. The 
other day he drove past the house and showed 
me a sackful of copperheads, half a dozen of 
them, that he had captured in a single day— 
as well as a big black snake and a couple of 
milk snakes. 

Altogether there are thousands of outdoor oc- 
cupations, but the great majority of them come 
under one branch or another of “farming.” 

Turn to your Scout Handbook. You will 
find the outdoor occupations recognized there, 
in the Merit Badge opportunities, beyond all 
other kinds of work except craftsmanship of 
various types, that we’ll take up in the next 
article. Just look at this list: Agriculture, An- 
gling, Bee-keeping, Bird Study, Botany, Camp- 
ing, Conservation, Dairying, First Aid to Ani- 
n.als, Forestry, Gardening, Insect Life, Mining, 
Pathfinding, Poultry Keeping, Reptile Study, 
Seamanship, Stalking, Weather. 

Yes, if you have exceptionally good physical 
development, look over the outdoors work 
mighty carefully. Small pay, and mostly hard 
work. But the outdoor occupations pay bigger 
dividends in satisfaction than almost anything 
else I know. 























Dave said that they were glad not to get a shot 
first. They claimed their lion hunting had 
been sadly neglected, and they were glad to see 
some one else try first! 

All afternoon we kept our eyes open for the 
sight of ‘‘simba,” as the natives call a lion. 
We didn’t see any, but we did see a cheetah, 
which also belongs to the cat family, and is 
sometimes called the hunting leopard. 

It got dark before we reached our destina- 
tion. As we drove along with the headlights 
burning there were eyes everywhere, innumer- 


‘able pairs of tiny red pin-points of light, staring 


at us from the blackness of the night. From 
their size we thought them to be Tommies. 
Night is a very tragic time for these little ani- 
mals, for it is then that their lives are so often 
muffled out by carnivorous animals. 


EXT morning we had a chance to see the 
layout of camp. Dave and Doug were in 
one tent and Dick was in another. Each tent 
had a fly over it, the inside being the same as a 
wall tent. This fly made the tent a good shel- 
ter for the tropics; yet even with a double can- 
vas over our heads we always had to wear our 
sun helmets between nine o’clock A. M. and 
five o’clock P. M. 

There was a still for making good drinking 
water out of the dirty water from the river, 
which the boys brought to camp. When the 
water comes from the still it is as clear aS crys- 
tal. The machine’s average output is from 
five to ten gallons a day, and it requires all the 
time of one native boy. 

Our storeroom was like a native mud hut. 
All petrol and oil, together with the skins, were 
kept in it. It was in this shelter that Bucari 
killed a cobra the night before: 

The cook shack was the best place in camp. 
It was built out of grass. Pishie built his fire 
in front and did all his cooking there. 
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In our mess tent Mrs. Johnson took all the 
petrol boxes and made shelves out of them, on 
— the food supplies were conveniently 

¢pt. 

She had some of the chop boxes padlocked, 
and the contents rationed out, because the 
boys often used too much of some supply staple 
or other. 

One box she had especially to watch was the 
soap-box. the boys liked to watch the bub- 
bles which soap made in the water, they used it 
whenever they could. Often a boy wasted a 
= bar of laundry soap to wash a single 
shirt. 

Around the camp was a path about ten feet 
wide from which all grass had been cut. This 
was a precaution in case of a fire on the plains. 

All morning we helped get supplies put away 
and straighten the camp up a little. 

Our first morning of actual safari began at 
4:30 A. M., July 14th. The hyenas must have 
known we were coming, for they laughed all 
night. Also two oid lions had a nice duet a 
few hundred yards from camp. They were 
probably bemoaning the fact that their last 
zebra was too tough, probably caused by run- 
ning from our motor-cars! ‘Oh, for the good 
old days when a lion could get at least a dozen 
zebra without exertion!” they seemed to say. 

Our chief aim was to get some pictures of 
lions and some meat for the boys. As meat 
spoils very quickly in the tropics we had to get 
meat every two or \° 

Lions are usually found in or near some 
“donga,” meaning any ditch or gully. Whether 
it is a large, deep ravine or just a tiny washout, 
it is still adonga. We started out alone to one 
of the dongas near camp. As we had heard 
lions roaring up there the night before, Mr. 
Johnson thought this would be a good place to 
begin our search. 

We had gone about a mile down the donga, 
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when Mrs. Johnson suddenly exclaimed, 
“* Simba!” 

“ Ndio,” 
man of the Johnsons. 
yes. 

We immediately stopped and began to look 
up and down the donga for lions. For awhile 
we saw nothing. Then we got the thrill of our 
lives. Down in tall grass we saw four big 
lions, the first wild lions we had ever seen. 
Three were females and the other was a young 
male. 

We started up closer in hope of getting some 
pictures. But the beasts laid down in 
grass and we couldn’t get them. 

We were not excited. Oh, no! What did 
four lions mean to us, particularly when they 
were only a few yards away? course we 
expected a charge. No doubt our hearts were 
beating a mile a minute. 

But nothing happened. For a few minutes 


replied Bucari, the Nubian head 
Ndio was Swahili for 


“Gosh, what silly animals! I can’t figure them 
out.” 

As we were about to leave, Mrs. Johnson 
pointed out three more lions over a hill across 
the donga. They were beautiful creatures, 
slender and graceful as they lay in the shade 
of a tree. They really seemed much more 
like big tame cats than like wild African lions. 

As we watched them a giraffe wandered 
down toward the donga. As soon as the lions 
saw him they flattened down in the grass. 
When the unsuspecting animal approached the 
lions we were sure that any minute he would be 
killed. But just before he reached the enemy 
they jumped up and ran away over the hill! 
We never knew whether we scared them or 
they just left, but we were glad the giraffe 
wasn’t killed. 


E CAME in a few minutes to a large 

stretch of veldt on which were grazing 
thousands of wildebeest, zebra, kongoni, 
Tommie, and a few topi and Grant’s oan 
The sight was a wonderful one. 
our conception of Africa was thick jungles ful 
of snakes and monkeys or fever-ridden swam: 
Here we were in a beautiful valley surroun ed 
by miles of rolling plains, one of the healthiest 
spots on earth. 

It was not until an hour later that we saw 
the lion that was to play such a large part in 
our act ities for the day. He was truly a 
“King o. 3easts,” a magnificent fellow with 
massive shoulders and long mane. Two 
lionesses followed him over the veldt into a 
donga. We hurried after to get a better sight 
of them. The big fellow was in a bad humor, 
that we could plainly see. But his curiosity 
proved stronger than his prudence. When he 
stopped for a look at us The two females ran 
away. As our chief business was with the old 
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male, we gingerly approached the clump of 
grass in which he was hiding. 

Mr. Johnson quickly set up his cameras to 
film the lion the minute he stuck his head out 
of the grass. He stuck his head out of the grass 
all right, but it was evident that he didn’t 
want to be photographed. 

Pretty soon he ran on to another clump of 
grass, then another. We chased him until his 
big muscle-bound body was tired out and his 
temper completely gone. 

At last he was ready to charge. For a mark 
to shoot at, there was his head. It was a shot 
that no one would miss. Yet Doug was so 
excited he missed his first shot, the bullet going 

igh 


In the second, the time spent in reloading, 
Doug must have felt as if the weight of the 
= world was on his back. He aimed 

gain for the angry lion’s head, and shot. This 
time “>> old fellow disa peared into the grass. 
Dick said that he had crawled through the 
donga. It was a scary moment. 
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Five minutes passed and we saw nothing of 
the lion. What we three thought during those 
five minutes would have kept us writing for- 
ever. Yet the lion might have still been living 
for all we knew, and charge us any second. 
Gosh, it was ticklish. As Mr. Johnson could 
not make out the complete form of the lion, he 
went a little closer, much to our anxiety. 

Just then Dave piped up with, “Think of 
poor Daniel.” 

We were in no mood for jokes, but we 
couldn’t help laughing at that. 

We waited about five minutes, then started 
slowly forward a few feet. We could see the 
lion on its side but could not tell if he were still 
alive. It was too dangerous to go into the 
donga to see. A wounded animal is very much 
more dangerous than one not wounded, for he 
will charge at any person coming near him. 
Mr. Johnson asked for something to throw. 
Dick told Dave to take off his shoe. He hesi- 


Get Out of Doors .the lions simply watched us with a disgusted . tated at first, afraid that the lion would chew 
this winter on air. After a while they all rose slowly and | the lips of the man who | it to pieces.’ Then he took it off, and Mr. 
a pair of speedy walked away, each giving us a look as if to say, Johnson threw it at the lion. It hit with a 

thud and the lion did not move. At this, Mr. 


Johnson formally pronounced the big fellow 
dead. He measured about nine feet long from 
the head to the tip of the tail. 


Mr. Martin Johnson adds this 
interesting note 
“T FEEL certain that no one ever had a 
better or more exciting or more successful 
safari than we have just finished. Certainly 
no human being of modern times ever saw 
more game, for it can’t be done. They ac- 
tually saw millions of animals; about two 
hundred lions, a sh cervil ‘cats, gennet 
cats, many cheets, hundreds of hyena, several 
herds of buffalo, thousands of giraffe, tens of 
thousands of Tommies, granties, topi eo 
impalla, dik-dik, steinbuck, bushbuck, reed- 
buck, waterbuck, orabi, etc., and actually 
millions of zebra and wildebeest. 

“No one ever saw lions at closer quarters. 
We have taken the boys to within thirty feet 
of lions at many times. We have had exciting 
adventures at times, especially at night while 
making flashlights. Have the boys tell you 
about the night they slept in a motor-car 
and a lion got in the front seat, another was 
biting a tire and another stood on its hind 
feet and looked in the car while another was 
chewing up a camera, seven lions surrounding 
them. 

“Mrs. Johnson and I have had a wonderful 
time in the past five weeks in showing them 
the wonders of a Tanganyika, and now we 
hate to let the boys leave. Three more polite, 
clean and clear-thinking boys could not have . 
been sent. They have helped the Boy Scout 
Movement in this country, for _ have won 
over the Kenya citizens, and have made a 
-_ impression of what American boys are 

e. 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 
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GIANT BLOCK SETTING CRANE 


In harbor construction work great steel cranes 
are used to place 200-ton concrete blocks in posi- 
tion on the sea bed. All these operations are 
reproduced in miniature by this Meccano crane 
operated by the two-way electric motor. 





686 Models and a Two-Way Electric 
Motor to Run Them for $5.00 


Shown above is the famous No. 1X Meccano out- 
fit which contains hundreds of precision parts; 
four big swivel base wheels, braced girders, plates, 
trunnions and a complete book of instructions. 


The magnificent 2X special Leader Set that all 
the boys are talking about builds 734 special 
models and has the exclusive Meccano reversing 
electric motor. In addition to hundreds of scien- 
tific parts, it contains a set of four solid massive 
tread tires giving the last word in realism. This 
set costs $10.00 and is packed in a fine wood 
presentation cabinet. 


Get Your Meccano Set Today and Join the Experts. 


and BEST MODELS 


Construction parts that satisfy the expert 


approved the construction of the New Perth 

Amboy (New Jersey) projected suspension 
bridge if they had not been able to examine a scale 
replica of it made with Meccano. Meccano 
is the equipment that graduate engineers 
and architects employ to make their scale 
models; it is the choice of the experts, and 
if you wish to build models for real fun, 
or for profit — as they do — you must join 
the experts. 


r i \HE U.S. War Department would never have 


Cast your expert eye over this automobile 
chassis shown above. Here are only a few of 
its specifications: geared transmission oper- 
ating three speeds forward and reverse; pos- 
itive differential gear; Ackerman improved 
steering; friction clutch; torque rods; foot 
brake on cardan shaft; internal expanding 
brakes; radiator fan; semi-elliptic lami- 
nated springs; disc wheels; Dunlop tires. 


How would you like to make such a chas- 
sis? And have it actually run with the aid 
of the standard Meccano electric motor. 


But the chassis is only one of thousands 
of scale models you can make! Then there 
are bridges, trestles, miniature cranes,sturdy 





hoists, and carriers; towers, turrets and skyscrapers 
that may be built according to the most approved 
methods of construction. The list is endless, pro- 
vided of course, you use only Meccano. 


Junior engineers the world over prefer 
Meccano in the ratio of one thousand to 
one. Meccano’s popularity is no accident, 
but founded on solid worth. Make this 
test yourself. Compare Meccano’s flat steel 
strips and girders with any others on the 
market. Note particularly the equidistant 
holes set one half inch apart and microm- 
eter tested to the 1/1000th part of an inch. 
Whether you purchase a small Meccano set 
for a dollar or a de luxe outfit for $17.50 only 
one quality is used throughout—the best. 


Fresh from the press is a new leaflet con- 
taining detailed instructions how to make 
the motor car illustrated above. Easily 
understood diagrams and clear directions 
make it possible for you to build your own 
car from radiator to rear axle housing. This 
leaflet is free for the asking. Just drop a 
penny postcard with your own name and ad- 
dress to Meccano Co. Inc., Div. B, Elizabeth, 
N.J. In Canada: 45 Colborne St., Toronto. 


Over 43,000 hours this famous clock made of Meccano parts has ticked away varying not more than a few seconds a year. 
A booklet describing how any boy can build this clock will be sent free to all who write for it. 
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THE TOY THAT MADE ENGINEERING FAMOUS 
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